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To the SECOND VOLUME. 


THEN the firſt volume was galt 
ed, I had not ſeen the, Political 
8 Annals of the American Colonies, pub- 
liſhed i in 1780, by George Chalmers, Eſq. 
This gentleman, being in England, was 
favored with ſome advantages, of which 
I was deſtitute; having acceſs to the books 
and papers of the Lords of Trade and 
Plantations, from the firſt eſtabliſhment 
of that Board. He ſeems to poſſeſs the 
diligence and patience which are neceſſa- 
ry in a hiſtorian ; but either through'i in- 
advertence or want of candor, has made 
ſome miſrepreſentations reſpecting New- 
Hampſhire, on which 1 ſhall take the lib- 
erty to remark, ' 

In page 491, ſpeaking of the firſt Coun- 
cil, of which Preſident Cor rs was at the 
head, he ſays, * they refuſed to take the 
© accuſtomed oaths, as the Engliſh law 

required, becauſe liberty of conſcience 
* was allowed them.” In the firſt volume 
of my hiſtory, page 176, I have ſaid, they 
A2 publiſhed 
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* publiſhed the commiſſion and took the 
* oaths ; for which I cited the Council 
records; and on recurring to them, I find 
the following entry, in the hand m 
of Elias Stileman, Secretarjß. 
i 1 January 21, 167% 
* His Majeſty” s Commiſſioners, nomy- 
. ar in ſaid commiſſion, tooke their - 
. * reſpective oathes, as menconed in ſaid | 
com miſſi 1 5 
7 hat the oaths were 5 bn, is a 
fact deyond all diſpute; but if there i is 
any ground for what Mr. Chalmers is 
pleaſed. to call a refuſal, it muſt have been 
reſpecting the form of ſwearing; which 
was e done here by lifting the hang, 


the farms. in W Was i it a forged | 
conſtruction of the clauſe reſpecting lib- 
erty of confcience, to ſuppoſe, * this 


ſiſtent with candor, 10 c an aller- 
tion, ſo worded as to admit the idea, that 
thee gatlemen refuſed to obey; an x 
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tial part of the duty preſcribed” by the 
commiſſion, which they undertook to ex- 
ecute? Or is/it conſiſtent with the charac· 
ter which he gives of the Preſident, Corrs, 

p. 492, that he was allowed to have been 
© an honeſt man and a loyal ſubject *The 
commiſſion required them to take the oaths 
of allegiance and ſupremacy, and an oath 
of office, which laſt is recited in the com- 
miſſion; but not à word is ſaid of the 
mode and form, in which the oaths ſhould 
be taken; neither was ĩt faid that theyſhould 
be taken as the Engliſh law required.” 
They were therefore left at their liberty, to 
take themin any form which was agreeable 
to their conſcience, or their former uſage. 
In the ſame page (491) he ſays; An 
© Aſſembly © was ſoon called, Which, by 
© means of the uſual intrigues, was com- 
* poſed of perſons, extremely favorable to 
© the projets of thoſe who now engroſſed 
power. And in a note {page 507) the 
© Council tranſmitted to the towns, a liſt 
* of thoſe who ſhould be allowed to vote.” 
With what propriety can it be ſaid that 
theſe gentlemen engroſſed\ power, when 
they were commiſſioned | by the King; 
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and it is acknowledged, that not only their 
appointment, but their entering on office, 
was contrary to their inclinations? 

That the perſons choſen into the Aſ- 
ſembly ſhould be favorable to the ſenti- 
ments of the Council, or of the wiſe 
men of Boſton,” was not the reſult of any 
intrigues ; but becauſe the majority of the 
people were of the ſame mind. As to 
ſending a liſt of thoſe who ſhould be 
© allowed to vote; the true ſtate of the 
matter was this, The commiſſion provid- 
ed for the calling of an Aſſembly, within 
three months after the Council ſhould be 
ſworn, by ſummons under ſeal, uſing 
aand obſerving therein ſuch rules and 

methods, as to the perſons who are to 
* chooſe the deputies, and the time and 
place of meeting, as they (the Council) 
* ſhall judge moſt convenient.” The mode 
which they judged moſt convenient was, 
to order the ſele& men of the four towns, 
to take a liſt of the names and eſtates of 
their reſpective inhabitants, according to 
their uſual manner of making taxes, and 
ſend it to the Council. The Council 
then iſſued an order, appointing the per- 

„ ſons 
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ſons therein named, to moet in their relpec- 
tive towns, and eleſt by a major vote, three 


perſons from sach, to- repreſent them in 
a general Aſſembly, on the-16th of March; 
and in the order, there is this proviſo, 
Provided that wee do not intend that 
* what. is now done be preſidential for 
* the future, and that it ſhall extend noe 

* farther, than to the calling this * 

aſſembly. 


ee 0 


ing an aſſembly, and the perſons Who were 
to chooſe deputies, were left to the diſ- 
cretion of the Council; what more proper 
method could they haye taken, than to 
call for a liſt of the inhabitants and their 


eſtates, and by that means: to determine, 


who were qualified in point of property 
and habitancy to be electors? And as the 
numbers were few, and the perſons well 
known, Was it not as proper to name 
them at once, in the writs, as tocſtabliſh. 


Qualifications, and appoint other perſons 


to judge of thoſe qualifications; eſpecially 
when there was no law i in force by which 
they could be judged ? It is obſervable that 
each voter was ordered to take the oath of al 
ä legiance, 
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legiance if he had not taken it before; and 
in the liſt of names in the book, a mark is 
ſet againſt ſeveral perſons, ho did not take 
the oath; and another againſt thoſe who 
did not appear at the election. "This a 
the appearance of nne 
In page 492, he ſays, they were ex- 
_ © tremely flow in conforming to preſent 
{ requiſitions, and paſſed no laws during 
* the firſt ſeſſion.” Having again conſult- 
ed the records; I find in the Journal of the 
Council this entry, At a general Aﬀem- 
« bly held in Portſmouth; the © 16th of 
© * March, 1679—$0. Preſent, &c. $undry 
laws and ordinances made af this ſeſfon 
are in another booke, for that purpoſe.” 
In that other book, a body of laws 
is recorded, in the ſame hand writs 
ing, viz. of Stileman the Secretary, : 
which bears the following title; The 
* general laws and liberties of the Province | 
« of New-Hampſhire, made by the gene. 
ral Aſſembly in Portſmouth, the 16th 
* day of March, 1679—$0, and pe 
f by the Preſident and Council. 
It appears from the books, that this 
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Aſſembly held four ſeſſions within the 
year, via. on the 16th of March, the yth 
of June; the 12th of October, and the 7th 
of December. As there is not a particular 
date to each law, but the whole code bears 
the date of the firſt ſeſſion in March; it 
may fairly be inferred, that the buſineſs 
was begun in the firſt ſeſſion, and conti- 
nued through the other three; and when 
completed, was immediately ſent to Eng- 
land; for Mr. Chalmers himſelf tells us, 
that the laws which they tranſmitted, in 

conformity to their Conſtitution, had 
not the good fortune to pleaſe, and were 
* diſapproved of, by the Lords of the 
Committee of Plantations, in Dec. 1681. 
From this ſtatement it may be conclud- 
ed, that they were not ſlower in eſſaying 
_ © their legiſlative talents, than the neceſ- 
ſity of proceeding with due deliberation re- 
quired; and that there was no juſt cauſe for 
the reproach which he has caſt upon them. 
In page 494, he gives this account of 
the character of the people of New- 
_ Hampſhire. When Czanr1tLD arrived, 
© he found the Province containing four 
a thouſand hint, extremely poor 
| - | from 


* 
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from the devaſtation of the, Indian was, 
But when he ſpoke contemptuouſly.of 
the country which. he had been ſent to 
rule, he ſeems not to have reflected, that 

* all Colonies had once known the like 
© paucity.of numbers, the ſame weakneſs, 
and the {ame poverty; animated only 
by a diſſimilar ſpirit from that of New- 
* Hampſhire, which now diſdained that 
independence on her neighbours, that other 
© Provinces had contended for, with ens 
* thufiaſm. And other plantations, actu- 
| Fated. by very different maxims, had not 
* complained, even in their weakeſt days, 
of their inability to defend their fron- 
* tiers, againſ the attacks of a foe, that 
* has never proved dangerous, except to 
the effeminate, the factious, or the cows; 
* ardly. When New Plimouth conſiſted 
© only of two hundred perſons, of all ages 
and ſexes, it repulſed its enemies and ſe · 
* cured its borders, with a gallantry wor- 
thy of its parent country; becauſe it 
* ſtood alone, in the deſert, without n 
* of aid. 
That the people of News e 
ever deſerved the character of efeminate or 
 _ cowardly,” 


Innumerable facts evince the contrary 
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cowardly, can by no means be admitted, 


beyond a doubt. Had this author Ever 
reſided among them, eſpecially in time of 


war, he would have thought quite other- 


wiſe of them. That the native ſavages 
have never proved a dangerous foe, to 
© any but the effeminate, the factious and 
the cowardly, is an aſſertion totally un · 
founded. Their manner of attacking was 
always by ſurpriſe, and the braveſt and 
beſt men may ſometimes be deficient' in 
r e e ee 
exiſts. 

If the people of New-Hampſhire *dif- 
* dainedindependence,' let it be conſidered, 
that they had been, for about 40 years, con- 
nected with Maſſachuſetts, to theit mutual 
ſatisfaction; and the propoſed indepen- 
* dence' which he means was but another 
name for ſubje ction to a landlord.” When 


independence, in its genuine meaning, 


became neceſſary, in 1776, they freely 
joined with their brethren in aſſerting it, 

and in bravely defending it. 
Without any diſparagement to the firſt 
bender of Plymouth, who, from the year 
1643, 
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1643, were protected by a confederacy of 
the four New-England Colonies, it may 
with truth be ſaid, that the people of - 
5 New - Hampſhire were never behind them; 
in vigorous exertions for their o.] de. 
fence, when they were conducted by offi- 
cers in whom they could place confidence 
but in Cranfield's time, there was no war 
with the Indians; though he attempted to 
frighten them into an apprehenſion of 
danger, from the n _ ſerve _—_ own 
purpoſes. | 
The account hack Mr. an gives 
of Cranfield's adminiſtration differs not 
very materially-from mine, except in one 
inſtance. He repreſents * the miniſters as 
very attentive to him, | becauſe they 
* deemed him gained over to the Independ- 
« ents.” I have met with no evidence of 
this; the deception, if any, muſt have been 
| very ſhort lived. na Bret Sint: 
Mr. Chalmers ſays nothing of the proſe- 
cution of Moody, and of Cranfield's en- 
deavours to ruin him, for his non-con- 
formity to the Church of England; but 
tells us that he deemed it unſafe, to re- 
main any longer . the miniſters, 
ho 
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who ruled an enthuſiaſtic people, with 


the ſame ſway ag did wor” Popiſh clergy 
« durin 8 the darkeſt ages; and that in his 


letters to England, he * gave warning, 


« that while tlie clergy were allowed to 

preach, no true allegiance would be | 
found in thoſe parts. This may be con- 
ſidered as a corroborating evidence of his 
bigotry and intolerance. Truth obliges me 
to add, that his opponents were not defici- 
ent in thoſe unhappy qualities, which-were 
too much in gee eng all raten in 
that age. 

Mr. Chalmers concludes his actovnt of 
New-Ham ſhire in theſe words. „Being 
© excluded from the charter granted, to 
* Maſſachuſetts, \. has continued | to the 

« preſent time, a different, though inconfid- 
«© erable ſettlement ; Irregular and factious 
in its economy, affording no precedents 
© that may be of exemplary uſe to other 
* Colonies.” What juſtice there is in this 
remark, the reader will be able to. deter- 
mine, from the following portion of its 
hiſtory, which, after much unavoidable 
delay, is now fubmitted to: us N 
ae Angeſt 1, 7% 
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The adminifiration of Governar ee and. 
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\ EORGE Rn a Eſq. was TY 
ſon of Major William aughan,, 


Cauſe of his country, that the advancement 


of his ſon, to the office of Lieutenant 
Governor, was. eſteemed a markof p. 
lar favor, from the Crown to the Prov- 


parent, then in the decline of life. The 
Lieutenant Governor had been employed 


to manage their defence againſt Allen. 
There he was taken notice of, by ſome 


perſons of quality and influence, with 
whom his father had been connected; 


now advanced. _ | 
After he had arrived, 5 opened his 
commuſſion ; th n not actually 


B . 


who had been ſo ill uſed; by former G- 
ernors, and had ſuffered ſo much in che 


ince, and a ſingular gratification to the 


by the Province, as their agent in England, 


and by them he was recommended as a 
candidate for the honor to which he was | 


fu perſeded, 


1715. 
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„ eue MM t daily exporting B Do to 
ſacceed him, did not think it proper tb 
dome into: the Province, or perform any 
acts of government; ſo that, during 4 
year, Vaughan had the ſole command. In 


this time he called an Aſſembly, who grant 
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N 


Aſſembly 
Records. 


Ms letter 


of Sir W. 
Aſhurſt to 
Dr. I. 
Mather. 


Oc. 77. 


too peremptory, the eſtabliſhment of a 


ed him the product of the impoſt and e 
ciſe, for one year, but refuſed to eſtabliſh 
theſe duties for any longer time ; uport 
which he diſſolved them, Sd called 5 
er; to whom he recommended, in a ſtyle 


rpetual revenue to the Crown; a matter 
in which he had been ſo much engaged, 
that while in England, he preſented g 
© memorial to the King and Miſtry, te 
bring New-England into the land tax of 
Great Britain; and propoſed that a Re 
©ceiver ſhould be appointed by the Crown” 
The Aſſembly way of opinion, that"'the 
public charges might be defrayed in the 
uſual manner, by an equal tax on polls 
and eſtates ; and declined laying an im- 
poſt, or entering on any, but the common 


bufinels of "the ear, ll the arrival of b 


Governor. 

When Governor Sate came to th 
chair, ſeveral of the old Counſellors were 
laid ande, and fix new ones appointed, * 
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of whom were inhabitants of Portſmouth! 1716: 
That town at the ſame time, was 
pily agitated by a eontroverſy, which had 
for ſome years ſubſiſted between the two 
pariſhes.” This had net only imbittered 
the minds of the people, but had pr mu- 
diced ſome of the members of the Coun- 
cil and Aſſembly; ſo as to affect the pro- 
ceedings of the Begiſlature, and break tlie 
harmony; which had been preſerved mthat 
body, during the preceding adminiſtra- 
tion. The Governor, in his firſt ſpeech 1717. 
to the Aſſembly; took notice of their diwi= LV 
fion, and adviſed them to - unanimity, 1 © 
They thanked him for his advice, but re- 
monſtrated againſt the removal of the old J. 23. 
Counſellors, and the eonfining of the ne 
appointments, both in the Couneil and the 
Judicial Courts, to reſidents in one town, 
as being contrary to former uſage, and giy- 
ing an advantage. to the trading, above the 
landed intereſt. This, they ſaid; was the 
reaſon that an impoſt could not now be 
obtained, and that the whole burden of 
taxes was laid on the huſbandman, and the 
laborer, who had been greatly impover- 
iſned by the late war. The Governor 
wiſely avoided. an anſwer to this rem 
ſtrance, by putting ĩt on the Council, WW. 
N | | were 
B 2: — 
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1717. were a party in the controverſy. The 


—— 
Jan. 28. 


Council, in their anſwer, acknowledged 
that the Province had been much diſtreſſ. 
ed by the war; but had in a great meaſure 
recovered; chat there would have been no 
oppoſition to an impoſt, if the Repreſen- 
tatives had agreed to an act of export, ac- 
carding to the practice in England; that 
the King had a right to appoint his Coun- 
ſellors, from any part of the Province; 
thatit was an affront to the prerogative to 
find fault with the exerciſe of this right; 
and that it was moſt. convenient for the 


affairs of government, eſpecially upon ſud- 


den emergencies, that the Council ſhould - 


reſide near the ſeat of government. This 
anſwer might have appeareddecent enough 
if they had not added, that they were gen- 
* tlemen of the beſt quality, and greateſt 
ability to ferve the government, in that 


ſtation; and had as good or better eſtates 


in land, and land ſecurities, than any in 
* the Houſe, and not inferior tothe gene 


© flemen who were laid aſide. 


While theſe altercations were in hand 
there was a great complaint of the ſcarci- 
ty of money, and ſome expedient was 
judged neceflary to ſupply the place of 
current coin. A propofal was made to pom 

. 
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{ue ten thouſand pounds in bills, on loan, 1717. 
for twenty-three years, at five per cent. on 
land ſecurity. In this both Houſes agreed; J. 24. 
but the next day the Council propoſed to 
enlarge the ſum to fifteen thouſand pounds, 
to which the Houſe would not N 
The Governor then ordered the Houſe to 
attend a conference with the Council ; 
they deſired to know on what ſubject; he 
gave them no anſwer, but commanded 
their attendance. Having conferred a- 
bout the propoſed loan to no purpoſe, the 
circumſtance' of aſking on what ſubject 
they were to confer was deemed an affront, 
and ſerved as a pretext for diſſolving them. 
The next aflembly was more pliant, and | 
iflued fifteen thouſand pounds, on loan, Record. 
for eleven years, at ten per cent. 
3 A controverſy alſo aroſe between the 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor about 
N the power of the latter, in the abſence of 
| the former. Vaughan contended, that 
when the Governor was preſent in his other 
Province, he was abſent from New-Hamp- 
\ WM hire, and conſequently that the adminiſ- 
tration devolved on him. The poſition 
; was a metaphyſical truth, but the infer- 
ence was to be meaſured by political rules. 
Shute alleged that his commiſſions, being 


publiſhed _ 
B3 
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1717. publiſhed and recorded, in New-Hamps 


—- ſhire and Maſſachuſetts, he had the pow: 


er of commander in chief over both Pro- 


vinces, during his reſidence in either; and 


The controverſy was ſoon brought to an 


thought. it an abſurdity. to ſuppoſe, 
that the King had appointed the Gover. 
nor commander in chief, for five or fix 
weeks only in the year, and the Lieutenant 
Governor during the reſt of the time; and 


that if the Lieutenant Governor ſhould 


happen, in that time, to ſtep over the 
Province line, the ſenior nſellor muſt 


take the chair ; this he faid would make 


the Province a monſter with 1 three heads. 


iſſue; for Vaughan received an order from 


Shute, while at Boſton, to appoint a faſt, 


which he did not obey ; he received ano- 


ther to prorogue the Aſſembly, inſtead of 
which he diſſolved them, without the ad- 


vice of Council. He required the opinion 


of the Council on the extent of his power, 
but they declined giving it.  Penhallow, 


the Governor's chief friend, was a warm 


Sept. 24. 


oppoſer of Vaughan's pretenſions, and in- 
curred ſo much of his diſpleaſure, that he 
publicly charged him with ſowing diſcord 


in the government, and ſulpended him 


from his ſeat in Council. On hearing this, 
Shute 
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Shute haſted to Portſmouth, and baying 1717. 
ſummoned the Council, ordered the King's 


inſtruction to him for ſuſpending Counſel- 
lors to be read, and demanded of Vaughan 
whether he had any inſtruction which ſu- 


perſeded i it. He anſwered, No. The Gov- 


ernor then aſked the Council's advice 


whether the ſuſpenſion of Penhallow was | 

; they, anſwered in the negative. He —_ 
105 N him to bis ſeat, and ſuſpend- 
ed Vaughan. 

The Aſſembly, which Vaughan had af- 
ſumed the right to diflolve, met again, and 
approved the proceedings againſt him, juſ- 
tifying the conſtruction which the Gover- 
nor had put on his commiſſion, and his 


opinion of the extent of the Lieutenant 


Governor's power; which was to obſerve 


* ſuch orders, as he ſhould from time to 


: time receive from the King or the Gover- 


© nor in chief, The Repreſentatives of 
Hampton preſented a remonſtrance; in 
which, admitting the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor's opinion that when the Governor is 


© out of the Province, the Lieutenant Go. 


© ernor 1s impowered to execute the King's 
* commiſſion,” and aſſerting that the Gov- 
ernor was not in the Province when the 
Lieutenant Governor diſſolved the Aſlem- Recocs 
bly, 


Aſſembly 


B 4 


——— or 


2 
1717. bly, they declared that they could not a& 
— Houſe, unleſs they were re-eledt- 


ed. This remonſtrance was deemed 3 

libel, and the Governor in Council having 

ſummoned them before him, laid them un- 

der bonds of four hundred pounds each, 

| Council for their good beliaviour. He then iſſu- 

| ed a proclamation, aſſerting his ſole pow. 

er, as commander in chief; and declaring 

that the Lieutenant Governor had no right 

Penhat- to Exerciſe any acts of era * 
das. out his ſpecial order. 

To maintain a controverſy with a fupe⸗ 
rior officer on the extent of power, equal. 
ly claimed by both, requires a delicacy and 

addreſs which does not fall to the lot of 
every man. An aſpiring and precipitate 
5 temper may bring on ſuch a contention, 
but diſqualifie the perſon from managing 
it with propriety. Had Vaughan propoſ- 
N ed to fabrait the queſtion to the King, 
1 he would have acted more in character, 
| and nught have preſerved his reputation, 
though he had loſt his power. But hav- 
ing offended the Governor, and diſguſted 
the Council and Aſſembly, he could hope 
for no favor from the Crown. When the 
report of the proceedings was ſent to Eng- 
land, Sir William Aſhurſt, who had great 
intereſt 
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intereſt at Court, and was a friend to New. 1717. 


memorial which Vaughan had formerly e M5. 


preſented to the King, eaſily found means 
to diſplace him; and in his room was ap- 
pointed Joun WEN TWOR TA, Eſq. whoſe 
commiſſion was publiſhed on the ſeventh 


of December. The celebrated Mr. Ad- 


diſon, being then Secretary of State, this 
commiſſion is counterſigned by a name 


particularly dear to the friends of liberty // 


and literatur ec | 
John Wentworth, Efq:' grandſon of 
William Wentworth, formerly mention- 


ed as one of the firſt ſettlers of the 


country, had been in the early part of his 


life, commander of aſhip; and had acquir- 
ed a handſome fortune by mercantile in- 


duſtry. Without any ſuperior abilities or 
learning, by a ſteady attention to buſineſs, 
and a prudent obliging deportment, he had 
recommended himſelf to the eſteem of the 
people. Having been five 


tenant Governor, he had carried the ſame 
uſeful qualities into public life, and pre- 
ſerved or increaſed that reſpe&t which he 
had acquired in a private ſtation. The 
rancour of contending parties made mod- 

eration 


years in the 
Council, before his appointment as Lieu- 
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public uſe all white pine trees of twenty 
four inches in diameter, at three feet from 


Council 
Minutes, 


2 
hap. 20. 


which the Province was capable, in regard 
to its natural productions, lumber and ns- 
val ſtores, role into view and became oh- 
jects of cloſe attention both here and in 


ſurveyor of the woods was appointed hy 
the Crown ; and an order was ſent, to the 
Earl of Bellamont, to cauſe acts to be paſ- 
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eration a neeeſſary character in a Ne 
—— magiſtrate; and; the-circumſtances of t 
Province, at that time, required ,a,perigp 
of experience in trade, at its head. 

It being a time of peace, after a long 
and diſtreſſing war, the improvement ;gf 


England, As early as 1668, the govern- 
ment of Maſſachuſetts, under which the 
Province then was, had reſerved for the 


the ground. In King William's reign, a 


ſed in his ſeveral governments for the pre- 
ſervation of the white pines. In 1798.8 


law made in New-Hampſhire prohibited 


the cutting of ſuch as were twenty-four 


inches in diameter, at twelve inches from 
the ground, without leave ot the ſuxvey- 


or; who was inſtructed by the Qusen, to 
mark with the broad arrow, thoſe which 


were or might be fit for the ule of the na- 


vy, and to keep a regiſter of them. What- 
ever 
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ever ſeverity might be uſed in executing 1717, 
the law, it was no difficult matter for thole 
who knew the woods and were concerned 

in lumber, to evade it; though ſometimes 

they were detected and fined. Great com- | 
plaints were frequently made of the de- ss. 
ſtruction of the royal woods; every Gov- 

ernor and Lieutenant Governor had oc- Se 
caſion to declaim on the ſubject in their R 

0 peeches and letters; it was a favorite 

point in England, and recommended them 
to their ſuperiors as careful guardians of 

the royal intereſt. On the other hand, the 

people made as loud complaints againſt 

the ſurveyor, for prohibiting the cutting 

of pine trees, and yet neglecting to mark 

ſuch as were fit for maſts; by which 

means many trees, which never could be 

uſed as maſts, and might be cu tinto logs pan. 
for ſawing, were rotting in the woods; 88. 
or the people who got them were expoſed 

to a vexatious proſecution, When no 
ſurveyor was on the ſpot, the Governor 

and Council appointed ſuitable perſons to 

take care that no waſte ſhnould be made 

of the maſt trees; and theſe officers, with 

a very moderate allowance, performed the 

duty, to much better purpoſe; than thoſe 

who were ſent from England and main- Aſembly 


tained at a great expenſe to the Crown. TR” 
> | As 
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might be ſecured for their o uſe. This 


N. England 
. Covurants, 


Aſſembly 
Records. 


AIST OR Vor 
As thoſe trees which grew within che 
limits of the townſhips were deemed pri- 
vate property, the people were deſirous to 
get other townſhips laid out, that the trees 


was a difficult point. The Aflembly, in 
1704, during the controyerſy with Allen, 
had explicitly diſclaimed all title to the 
waſte lands, by which they underſtood all 
thoſe without the bounds' of their towns, 
The heirs of Allen kept a jealous eye up- 
on them. Uſher, who claimed by mort. 
gage from Governor Allen, was ſtill living, 


and was daily inviting purchaſers by ad- 


vertiſements. The heir of Sir Charles 
Hobby, whoſe claim was founded on pur. 
chaſe from Thomas Allen, had offered his 
title to the Aſſembly, but they had refuſed 
it. The creditors of Hobby's eſtate had 
applied for letters of adminiſtration; and 
though the matter had been, by the Judge 
of Probate, ſubmitted tothe General Court, 
and by their advice ſuſpended, yet the let- 
ters had been granted. Allen's other heirs 
were in a ſtate of minority in England; but 
their guardian was attentive to their intereſt, 
The controverſy had become more complex 


Print. fate than before; and the claimants, however 
multiplied in number and diſcordantinther 


of Allen's 
title, 
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views, yet had an intereſt ſeparate from 
that of the public. The royal determina- 
tion could not be had, but on an appeal 
from a verdict at law ; but no ſuits were 
now pending; nor could the lands be 
granted by royal charter, without ſeem- 
ing to intrench on the property 
claimants. Notwithſtanding theſe diffi- 
culties, the neceſſity, of extending the ſet- 
tlements, and improving the natural ad- 
vantages of the eg, was too apparent 


to be neglected. 
Great quantities of iron ore were found 


in many and it was in contem- 


plation to — — on ſome of the riv- 


ers, and to introduce foreign artiſts and 
laborers to refine it. A law was made laying 
a penalty of ten 8 per ton, on the 
tranſporting of it out of the province; but 
for the further encouragement of the man- 
ufacture, it was deemed neceſſary, that ſome 
lands ſhould be appropriated, to the pur- 
poſe of ſupplying with fewel, the iron 
works which were to be erected, on Lam- 
prey river, and of ſettling the people who 
were to be employed in that ſervice. Onthis 
occaſion, it was recollected, that in 1672, 
while this Province was ſubjet to the 


2 


1718. 


of the 


Council 
M jau des. 


Maſlachuſetts government, and after the _ 


town 
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1719. town of Portſmouth lad made liberal 


- -— 4 _ = - 


contribution forthe rebuilditig of Harvati 
College, a promiſe had been Rade by the 
er Court to gratit to that town 
antity of land for a village, when they 

8 * ſhould declare to the court the place 
tition was preſented to the Governor atid 
Council praying for a fulfilment of this 
promiſe ; and after ſome hefitation;"4 
grant was made of a flip of larid two 
Council miles in breadth, above the head line of 


Mut Dover, for the uſe of the iron works, which 


was called the renewing a grant former. 

© ly made.” This was known by the name 

of the two mile ſlip, and it was afterward 
included in the townſhip of Barrington. 

In fome parts of the Province, wert 

many pitch pine trees, unfit for maſts, but 

capable of yielding tar and turpentine. A 

monopoly of this manufacture had been 
attempted by a company of merchants; 

Covell but when many thouſand trees were pre- 

ared for ufe they were deſtroyed by un- 

Laws. own hands. Afterward a law was 

eber g. made providing that tar ſhould be receiv- 

ed in lieu of taxes, at twenty ſhillings per 

barrel. This encouraged the making*ot 


Chap. 94- it for ſome time. Another law laid a 7 
| ty 


© where they deſired it. Upon this, a pe- 
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turpentine. Bat Sade ident was too 
ſtrong to be counteracted by a ſenſe of 


made in the trees at once, they were ſoon 
deſtroyed; and as thoſe which were near 
at hand became ſcarce, the manufacture 
was gradually diſcontinudd. 
Hemp was another object. Some had 


growth, much advantage vas expected. 
An act was made to encourage it; and it 
was allowed to be received at the treaſury, 
in lieu of money, at oneſhilling per pound. 
But as there was ſcarcely land enough in 
cultivation, for the production of corn, it 
was vain to think of raiſing a leſs neceſſa- 
ry commodity. 

The Parliament of England v was atten» 
tive to the advantages which might be de- 
rived to the nation from the Colonies, to 


the war, which at this time raged between 
Sweden and Ruſſia, the grand marts for 
naval ſtores in Europe. A duty which 
had been paid on lumber imported from 
America, was taken off; 10 this was eſ- 
teemed ſo great a favor to New-Ham 

{hire that the — thanked Shute for 


been ſown, and from the ſpecimen of its 


It 


public utility. Too many inciſions being 


Chap. 94« 


which they were particularly incited by 
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719. the ſhare he had in obtaining it. About 


the ſame time, an act of Parliament was 


made for the preſervation of the white 


pines. Penalties in proportion to the ſige 
of the trees, were laid on the cutting of 
thoſe which grew without the bounds of 
townſhips; and for the greater terror, 
theſe penalties were to be recovered by the 
gath of one witneſs, in a court of Admi- 
ralty ; where a ſingle Judge, appointed, by 
the Crown, and removeable at pleaſure, 
determined the cauſe without a Jury. 
* While this bill was pending, Hen New- 
man, the agent for New-Hampſhire, peti- 
tioned againſt the ſeverity of it, but with- 


out effect. 


Great inconveniencies had ariſen for 


want of a due ſettlement of the limits of 


the Province. The people who lived 


near the ſuppoſed line, were ſometimes 


taxed in both Provinces, and were 
liable to arreſts by the officers of 
both ; and ſome times the officers them- 
ſelves were at variance, and impriſoned 
each other. Several attempts had been 


made to remove the diffic KA and letters, 


frequently paſſed between the two Courts 
on the ſubject, in conſequence of petitions 
and complaints from the borderers. In 


1710 
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beſt accounts and vouchers procured to 
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1716, Commiſſioners were appointed by 171 9 
both Provinces, to ſettle the line. The 
New-H ampſhire ( Commiſſioners were fur- 

niſhed by Lieutenant Governor Vaughan, 

with a copy of the report of the Lords 

Chief Juſtices in- 1677, and were inſtructed ws ww. 
to follow the courſe of the river Merri- N 
© mack, at the diſtance of three miles north 

© as far as the river extends.” The com- „s le 
miſſioners on the other ſide complained 1. O. 
that this power was not ſufficient z if by wn. 
ſufficient it was meant that they had no 

power to vary from their inſtructions, the 
objetion was true, but why this ſhould 

have been objected it is not eaſy to account, 

ſince the inſtructions would have given 
Maſſachuſetts all which they could — 6 

by virtue of their old rien or the judg- 

ment upon it, on which they always laid 

much ſtreſs. - Three years afterward. the 

affair was agitated again, in obedience to 

an order from the Lords of trade; who. 
directed a; map to be drawn and ſent to 

them, in which the boundaries of the . 
Province ſhould. be delineated, and the gart. 


elucidate it. Commiſſioners were again 
appointed to meet at Newbury; and 
thoſe from New-Hampſhire were inſtruct- dans. 
ed by e Governor Wentworth ſtructions. 


to 
C 


34 
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ment are more fully expreſſed. Fhe du 
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to confer with the others; and if they 
could agree, in fixing the place where to 
begin the line, they were to report accord- 

ingly ; but if not, they were to proceed 
ex parte * ſetting their compaſs on the 
north fide of the mouth of Merrimack tiv= 
er at high water mark, and from thence 
© meaſuring three miles on a north line, 
* and from the end of the firſt three miles 
on a weſt line, into the country, till they 
© ſhould meet the great river which runs 
© out of Winipiſtogee pond.” To this idea 
of a welt line, the Maſfachuſetts Commiſe 
fioners objected; and defired that the com- 
miſſion of the Governor of New-Hamp 
ſhire might be ſent to Newbury, which 
was refuſed, and the conference ended 
without any agreement. However, a plan 
was drawn, agreeably to theſe inſtructions, 


and ſent to the Lords of trade; and Ne- 


man the agent was inſtructed to ſolicit for 
4 confirmation of it. In theſe inſtruc- 
tions, the ideas of the gentlemen in governs 


weſt line on the ſouthern ſide of the Prov- 
ince, they ſuppoſed, ought to extend'as 
far as Maſſachaſetts extended; The line 
on the northerly ſide adjoining to the Prov- 
ince of Maine, they ſappoſed, ought to be 


| aw up the middle of the river r Paſeat- 


aqua, 
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aqua, as far as the tide flows in the New- i719. 
wichwannock branch; and thence north- 
weſtward, but whether two of more points - 
weſtward of north was left Tor fufther 
conſideration. + 

While theſe things were in agitation, 
the Province unexpeRtedly received an ac- 
ceſſion of inhabitants from the north of 
Ireland. A colony of Scots preſbyterians 
had been ſettled in the Province of Ulſter, Rune. 
in the reign | of James I; they had borne a 
large re in the ſufferings, which the 
proteftants in that unhappy country un- 
derwent, in the reign of Charles T and 
James II; and had thereby coriceived an 
ardent and inextinguiſfrable thirſt for civil 
and religious liberty Notwithiftanding | 


the peace which Iretand had enjoyed, ſince 


the fubjection of the Popiſh party by King 
William, ſome penal laws Were ſtill in 
force ; whick, with the inconvenience of 
rents and tithes, made theſe people wiſh: 
for a ſettlement in America; where they 
might be free from theſe burthens and 
have full ſcope for their induſtry. One 
Holmes, ayoung man, ſon of a clergyman, 
lad been here and carried home a favora- Mo | 
ble report of the country, which induced 7; 
his father, by three other Preſbyterian 

| Miniſters, 
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1719. Miniſters, James Macgregore, William 
Cornwell, and William Boyd, and a large 


April 11. 


number of their congregations, to reſolve 
on an emigration. Having converted their 
ſubſtance into money, they embarked. in 
five ſhips, and about one hundred fami- 
lies of them arrived at Boſton. Cornwell, 
with about twenty families more, arrived 
at Caſco. They immediately petitioned 
the Aſſembly of Maſſachuſetts for a tract 
of land; who gave them leave to look out 
a ſettlement of ſix miles ſquare, in any of 
the unappropriated lands at the eaſtward. 
After a fruitleſs ſearch along the ſhore, 

ding no place that ſuited them there; 

xteen families, hearing of a tract of good 
val above Haverhill, called - Nutfield 
(from the great number of cheſnut and 
walnut trees there) and being informed 
that it was not appropriated, determined 


9 


there to take up their grant; the others 


diſperſed themſelves into various Parth.9 of 
the country. 

As ſoon as the ſpring opened, the men 
went from Haverhill, where they left their: 
families, and built ſome huts near a brook 
which falls into Beaver River, and which 


they named Weſt-running . brook. The 


firſt evening after their arrival, a ſermon; 


was preached to them under a large oak,. 
| which 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE.. 
which is to this day regarded with a degree 


of veneration. As ſoon as they could col- 


lect their families, they called Macgregore 
to be their miniſter, who fince his arrival 


- 
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in the country had preached at Dracut. 


At the firſt ſacramental occaſion, were 
preſent two miniſters and ſixty- five com- 
municants. Macgregore continued with 
them till his death; and his memory is 
ſtill precious among them: He was a wiſe, 
affectionate and faithful guide to them, 
both in civil and religious concerns. Theſe 
people brought with them the neceſſary 
materials for the manufacture of linen; 
and their ſpinning wheels, turned by the 
foot, were a novelty in the country. They 
alſo introduced the culture of potatoes, 
which were firſt planted in the garden of 
Nathaniel Walker of Andover. They 


Merch 57 
1729. 
Eta 52. 


were an induſtrious, frugal and conſe- 


quently thriving people. 

They met with ſome difficulty in ob- 
taining a title to their lands. If the due 
weſt line between the Provinces had been 
eſtabliſhed, it would have paſſed through 
their ſettlement and divided it between 
Maſſachuſetts and New- Hampſhire ; but 
the curve line, following the courſe of 
Merrimack at three miles diſtance, would 
leave them unqueſtionably in New-Hamp- 

C 3 __ ure, 
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1719. ſhire. This was the idea of the Genergl 
yy Court of Maſſachuſetts, who, upon apph- 


Council 


Peace, and Robert Wier a Deputy Sheriff. 


moral view, they followed the e 
the firſt ſettlers of New-England, 3 ob- 
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cation to them for a confirmation of their 
former grant, declared them to 2 of 
their gaben. Among the many 
claimants to theſe lands, they were inform- 
ed, that Col. Fan of Wells had 
the beſt Indian title, derived from his an- 
ceſtors. Suppoſing this to be valid 1 me 4 


tained a deed of ten miles ſquare, in virtue 
of the general licenſe granted by the In- 
dian Sagamores in 1629. To prevent dif- 
ficulty from. Allen's claim, they 
for leave of ſettlement to Col. Viher, who 
told them that the land was in diſpute, 
and that he could not give them leavs, 
but that he ſuppoſed they might ſettle pn 
it, if they would hold it either of the King 
or of Allen's heirs, as the caſe might be 
determined. They alſo applied -to the 


Lieutenant Governor of New-Hampſhixe, 


who declined making them a grant in the 
King's name; but, by advice of Council, 


gave them a protection, and extended the 


benefit of the law to them; appointing 


James McKean to be a Juſtice af the 


Some 


applied 
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by virtue of à deed of about twenty years 
date, from John, an. Indian Sagamore, 
gave them ſome diſturbance ;, but, having 
obtained what they judged a ſuperior ti- 
tle, and enjoying the protection of goy- 
ernment, they went on with their planta- 
tion; receiving frequent additions of their 
countrymen, as well as others, till in 1722, 
their town was incorporated by the name 
of Londonderry, from a city in the north 
of Ireland, in and near to which moſt of 
them had reſided; and in which ſome of 
them had endyred the dardihips of a mem- 
orable ſiege,* 

The ſettlement of theſe emigrants,” 0 on 
the waſte lands, opened the way for other 
plantations, Thoſe who had borne the 


Some perſons who claimed theſe lands, 


Harvey's 
& Macgre» 
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burthens and ddr of war, in dtfend. | 


ing 


„ Jobo Barr, Willow Caldmel) and Aiden Blair, with ſeveral 
ethers who had ſuffered in this fiege, and came to America, were by 
King Williarg's ſpecial order made free of taxes through all the Britiſh 
dominions. 

This, with ſeyeral other circymftinces relating to theſe people, I took 
from a manuſcript letter written (1729) by Mr. John Harvey, ſchool- 
maſter in Londonderry, to Mr. Prince. In the ſane letter was the fol- 
lowing brief account of the ſeige above mentioned. * Londonderry 
© was beſieged near half a year (1689) by King James's army, when he 
9 bad all Ireland ſubdued but Derry and. a little place bard by, The 

© befieged 'defended the city, moſt of them being prefbyterians, till they 
© were very much pinched by famine, that a dog's.head was ſold cheap 
*enough at half a crown ; and yet God ſapported them until King Wil- 
* liam ſent them relief by two ſhips with men and proviſions from Eog- 
* land ; at which fight, before the thips got up to the city and landed 
1. their men, the befiegers moved their camp and fled to the weſt of Iro- 

© land, where afterwards two blooly bartles 2K and the papiſts 
© ſubdued, . eh, ao. Two 
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ed point of property; and in fact, no per- 


1721. 


about one hundred perſons, inhabitants 
of Portſmouth, Exeter and Haverhill, pe- 


** HISTORY Or 
ing the country, had long been circums 


ſcribed within the limits of the old towns; 
but were now multiphed, and required 


room to make ſettlements for their chi 


dren. They thought it hard to be exclud- 
ed from the privelege of cultivating the 


lands, which they and their fathers had 


defended; while ſtrangers were admitted 
to ſit down peaceably upon them. Theſe 
were weighty reaſons. At the ſame time 
no attempt was making, by any of the 
claimants, to determine the long conteſt. 


ſon could give a clear and undiſputed un 


to any of the unſettled lands. 


In theſe circumſtances, a company of 


titioned for liberty to begin a plantation, 
on the northerly part of the lands called 
Nutfield. Theſe were ſoon followed by 
petitioners from the other towns, far the 


lands which lay contiguous to them. The 


.._ Governor 

Two thing farther ( he) I have to relate teſpecting Derry, 2. The 
«£ church of Derry is ſo ftrongly built with ſtane and lime that in the 
a ſteeple they hid a cannon fixed, which did more hurt to the Iriſh army 
© than fix upon the walls. 2. There was one Col, Murray in the fieg 

© He and a party were out againſt the enemy, and having got the advane , 
© tage in an engagement with them a mile from the walls, the enemy's 
General, who was Frenchman, and he, met 3 and having both, fired 
© their piſtols, drew their ſwords, and the General having a coat of mail, 
© had the advantage of Murray, ſo that be could not hurt bim. At 
length Murray obſerving that there was no touching him but through 
5 the harneſs in his face, put bis ſword in through the bars of the harneſ 
6 and killed him, They made a great laughter that day.“ Nothing 
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yvernor | and Council kept the petitions | 
ſuſpended for a lon g time, giving public 
otice to all perſons concerned to make 
heir objections. In this time the lands 
ere ſurveyed, and the limits of four pro- 
doſed townſhips determined; and the peo- 
ple were permitted to build and plant up- 
on the lands © provided that they did not 
© infringe on, or interfere with; any form- 
er grants, poſſeſſions or properties. Some 
of theſe lands were well ſtocked with pine 
trees; which were felled in great abun- 
dance; this occaſioned a freſh conplant 
from the King's furveyor. 

At length, charters being prepared, were 
ſigned by the Governor; by which four 
omni! Cheſter, Nottingham, Barring- 
ton and Rocheſter were granted and in- 
corporated. The grants were made in 
the name of the King, who was conſider- 
ed as the common guardian, both of the 
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clauſe of reſervation, * as far as in us lies, 
that there might be no infringement on 


Nothing was more offenfive to theſe emigrants than tobe called In 10. 


at 


I721. 
2 


April 21. 
Council 
Records. 


people and the claimants; but with a 


the claims, LY The 


Macgregore in a letter to Governor Shute, (1720) ſays.:..* We are ſur- 


* priſed to hear ourſelves termed Triſh people, when we ſo frequently ,- 
* ventured our all for the Britiſh Crown and liberties aggioſt-the Iriſh * 


* Papiſts ; and gave all teſts of our loyalty, which the, government of 
* Ireland required, and are always ready to da the ſame when — 
Ide people of this country did not voderſtand the diſtinction; nor 


in fact did they treat theſe ftrangers- with common decency on their 


ficſt arrival. The grudge ſubſiſted a long rime, but is now worn out · 


Aſſembly 
Records. 


1723. 
. ernor Wentworth, took the chief com- 


Jan. Is 


{aid to have been a man of a humang 


far as it reſpected 
did not ſettle a ſalary 
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The fyning 0 of theſe ants was the ly 


in New-Hamp 


lent part i 
„ mg — i ſtrenuo 
oppoſition to him and cauſed him ſo my 
vexation, as rendered it eligible for hin 
to aſk leave to return to England. He 


obliging and friendly diſpoſition; but hq 
ing been uſed to mulitary command, coult 
not bear with patience the colliſion of pan 
ties, nor keep his temper when proyake 


Fond of eaſe, and now in the declines et 


life, he would gladly have ſpent his dan 
in America if he could have avoided eon. 
troverſy. The people of New- Hampſhin 
were ſatisfied with his adminiſtration, 
them; and though they 
on him as on. 
predeceſlor, yet they made him a grant cc 
twice in the year, generally amounting t9 
a hundred pounds, and paid it out of the 
exciſe which was voted from year to yea 
This was more in proportion, than he g: 2 
ceived from his other government. O 
his dep for England, which was ver) : 

ſ 


ſudden and unexpected, Lieutenant Gov- 


mand, in a time of diſtreſs and perpler- 
ity; the country being then involved. in 


another war with the natives. 
| 2 H A P. 


ura * 


C A r. NIV. 
be fourth Tedian War, commonty called the 
three youre! war, or LOVEWELL sur. 


me) account. for the frequent wars 
Vith the eaſtern Indians, uſually 
alled by the French, the Abenaquis, and 
eir unſteadineſs hoth in war and peace; 
e muſt obſerve, that they were ſituated 
between the Colonies of two 
ions, who were often. at war with each 
8 wars and who purſued very different 
:ſures with regard to them. 


8 


comprehended in the patents granted by 
conſidered by the Engliſh, as ſubjects of 


ces held with them, they were ſtyled the 
King's ſubjects; when war was declared 


when they were compelled to make peace, 
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their perſidy, and a declaration of their 
ſubmiſſion to the government, without 
ay Jt, ideas of the — of thoſe 

e e en 


na- 


As the lands, on which they lived, were 
the crown of England, the natives were 


that crown. In the treaties and conferen- 


againſt them, they were called rebels; and 
they ſubſcribed an acknowledgement of 
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terms; and it is a difficult point, to detꝭ 
mine what kind of ſubjects they were. 

Beſide. the patents, derived from i 
Crown, the Engliſh in general were foi t 
of obtaining from the Indians, deeds ual 
ſale for thoſe lands, on which they we 
diſpoſed to make ſettlements. Some 


| theſe deeds were executed with legal ol 


mality, and a valuable confideration wa 
paid to the natives for the purchaſe ; "ott 
ers were of obſcure and uncertain original 
but the memory of ſuch tranſactions 
ſoon loſt, among a people who had 
written records. Lands had been purchal 


ed of the Indian chiefs, on the Rive ou 
EKennebeck and St. George, at an early pe 


riod ; but the ſucceeding Indians elthe 
had no knowledge of the ſales made hy 
their anceſtors, 'or had an idea that "ſuch 
bargains were not binding on poſterity; 
who had as much need of the lands, an 
could uſe them to the fame purpoſe 's 
their fathers. At firſt, the Indians did n 
know that the European manner of cul- 
tivating lands, and erecting mills and datng, 
would drive away the game and fiſh, Ah 
thereby deprive them of the means of fub- 
fiſtence ; afterward, finding by expetletice 
that this was the conſequence of admilt- 
ting foreigners to ſettle among them, they 

repented 


- 
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pe ted of their hoſ pitality, and were in- 
ned to diſpoſſeſs their new neighbours, 
the only way of reſtoring the country 
its priſtine ſtate, and of ee gr 
aal mode of ſubſiſtence, © _.. 

They were extremely offended but the 
tlements, which the Engliſh, after the 
ace of Utrecht, made on the lands at the 
ard, and by their building forts, 
= houſes and mills; *. whereby their 
ſual mode of paſſing the riyers and car- 
ing- places was interrupted; and they 
duld not believe, though they were told 
ith great ſolemnity, that theſe .fortifica-: Gorerncr 


$hute's 


ons were erected for their defence againſt / conference 
vaſion. When conferences were held 
ith them on this ſubject, they either de- 

ied that the lands had been ſold, or pre- 

ended that the Sachems had exceeded , 
heir power in making the bargains; or defence of 
ad conveyed lands beyond the limits. of ce. 
heir tribe; or that the Engliſh had taken 
drantage of their drunkenneſs to make 
hem ſign the deeds; or that no valuable 
onſideration had been given for. the-pur- 
haſe. No arguments or evidence Which 
ould be adduced, would ſatisfy them, un- 
ſs the lands were paid for again; and 
ad this been — once, their poſterity 
after a few years would. Have renewed the 
lemand, - * e 
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or occaſionally viſited them; but nhô 
tempt was made by any nenn 10 


mufition, blankets and other 
which they wanted, cheaper chan 


* houſes ſhould be among them 
keep their arms and other inſtrumentz i 


Hs TORY or 


On the other hand, the French dit 
ina formal manner Jetldrethem fe 
the crown of France; but every tribe, te 
ever ſmall, was allowed to preferve iti i 
dependence. Thoſe who were fituatedj 
the heart of Canada kept wk 
themſelves, which were never ſob 
from them; thoſe who dwelt on the 
ers and ſhores of the Atlantic, 
diſtant from the Freneh Colonies, 1 
ed annual preſents from the King 
France; and ſolitary traders reſided wit 


pl 
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tle on their lands. 


It was in che power of ebe N 
ſupply them with provifions, arms, 


could purchaſe them of the French. Jo 
ernor Shute had x mifed that 


unh 


and that a finith mould be providel 4 


repair; but the unhappy contentions be 
tween the Governor and Aſſembly of ! Mal 


ſachufetts prevented a ace with 
this engagemerit. The Indians ere ſhi 


. Tl sen defired to Lotbekl u fake in the chad 


388, line 5, inftead of * truck houſes eſtabliſhed," read * it was ys 
teinplation to eftabliſh truck houſes," 


NEWHAMPSHIRE. 
obliged to fubmit to the i 


dC 


N 


= French ; who failed not to join with 
in reproaching the Engliſh for this 
| ach ** promĩſe, and for their avidity 1 in 
-tting away the land. 
The inhabitants of the eaſtern parts of 
lew-England were not of the beſt cha- 
aRer for religion, and were ill adapted 
d engage the affections of the Indians by 
er example. The frequent hoſtilities 
r this quarter, not'only kept alive a ſpi- 
r of jealouſy and revenge in individuals, 
Hut prevented any endeavors to propagate 
W er knowledge among the Indians 
dhe government; though it was one 
f the conditions of their charter; and 
ough many good men wifhed it might 
e att 


Fa 


f irrowfic, introduced this i important buſi- 


f 


| by 
n Indian bible, and a p. 


; but they rejected both, faying God God 
hath given us teaching already, and if we 


him.“ He would have done much better 
ſervice, and perhaps prevented à war, if 
he had complied with their earneſt deſire 
to fix a boundary, 
liſh ſhould not extend their ſettlements. 

A — 


At length Governor Shute, 
n his -conferehce with their Sachems at 


them in a formal manner, 
t miſfion · 


ſnould go from ĩt we ſhould diſpleaſe 


mpoſitions 1717. 
private traders, or to feek ſupplies from 


beyond which'the Eng- err | 
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1717. * rl NY 
of their Sachems, aſked him — _ 
Peabsl- ſo ſtrongly attached to, the F rench,, 110 
whom they could not expect to receive 
much benefit as from the 20 5 ei 
Sachem gravely anſwered, 

« French have taught us to pray 75 vo 
which the Engliſh never did,” I che. 
vol.z, lt has been obſervedin the Grmer. 
3 of this work, that the 3 had plante 
| themſelves among theſe; tribes. They ha 
one Church at Penobſcot, and another 4 
Norridgwog, where. Sebaſtian Ralle, 
French Jeſuit, reſided. He was a man 
good ſenſe, learning and addreſs, and by 
compliance with their mode of life, a9 
gentle, condeſcending deportment, hall m: 
gained their affe dien ſo as to mana 
them at his pleaſure. Knowing che pon 
er of ſuperſtition over the ſavage mind. 
took — of this, and of their pe- 
Judice againſt the Engliſh, to promote the 
cauſe, and ſtrengthen: the intereſt of the 
French among them. - He, even made the 
offices of devotion ſerve. as incentives 
their ferocity, and kept a flag, in which 


and arrows, which * .uſed to hot ates 4 


"IE pole, at the door of his church, when be 
dat Cou- gave them abſolution, preyiouſly-to their 


rant, No. 


160. engaging in any warlike enterpriſe, 4 1 | 
Wi 
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With this Jeſuit, the Governor of Can- 
ada held a cloſe correſpondence ; and by 
im was informed of every thing tranſ- 
acted among the Indians. By this means, 
their diſcontent with the Engliſh, on ac- 
ount of the ſettlements made at the eaſt- 
ard, was heightened and inflamed ; and 
they received every encouragement, to aſ- 
ſert their title to the lands in queſtion, and 
e moleſt the ſettlers, by killing their cattle, 
burning their ſtacks of hay, robbing and 

Winſulting them. Theſe inſolencies diſcour- 
aged the people, and cauſed many of them 
to remove. The garriſons were then re- 
inforced; and ſcouting parties were order- 
ed into the eaſtern quarter, under the com- 
mand of Col. Shadrach Walton., By this 
appearance of force, the Indians, who 
dreaded the power of the Engliſh, were re- 
ſtrained from open hoſtilities. They had 
frequent parleys with the commanders of 
forts, and with commiſſioners who viſited 
them occaſionally ;. and though at firſt 
they ſeemed to be reſolute in demanding 
the removal of the Engliſh, declaring that 


— — * 


and would feht for it again;' yet when 

they were told that there was no alterna- 

tive but perfect peace or open war, and 

that if they choſe peace —_ muſt forbear 
D 
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they had fought for the land three times, 
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Captain 
P enhal- 
low'sMSS, 


every 
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1720. every kind of inſult, they ſeemed to prefer 


peace; and either pretended ignorance of 
what had been done, or promiſed to mile 
inquiry into it; and as an evidenée ef 
their good intentions, offered a tribute of 
ſkins, and delivered up four of their young 

men as hoſ tages. 
This proceeding was highly diſreliſhel 
by the Governor ef Canada; who rene 
ed his efforts to keep up the quarrel,” ani 
ſecretly promiſed to ſupply the Indian: 
A with arms and ammunition ; though a5 it 
Hutchin- was a time of peace between the two 
{n11-263- crowns, he could not openly aſſiſt them 
The New-England governments, thongh 
highly incenfed, were not eaſily perſuaded 
to conſent to a war. The diſpute was be. 
tween the Indians and the ptoprietors'sd 
the eaftern lands, in which the public 
were not directly intereſted. No blood 
had as yet been ſhed. Canſeau had been 
ſurpriſed and plundered, and ſorte people 
killed there; but that was in the govert 
ment of Nova- Scotia. Rallè was regard. 
ed as the principal inſtigator of the Ind. 
ans; and it was thought, that if he conld 
be taken off they would be quiet. It W 
once propoſed to ſend the Sheriff of York 
County with a poſſe of one mee 
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ton; büt this was not 
nett ſummer, Rallè in eompany with Caſ- 
tine from Penobſcot, and Croiſil from 
Canada, appeared among the Indians, at 
a confererice held on Arrowſic Iſland, with 
Capt. Penhallow, the commander of the 
iſon, and brought a letter, written in 
the name of the ſeveral tribes of Indians, 
directed to Governor Shute; in which it 
was declared, © that if the Engliſh did not 
remove in three weeks, they would kill 
© them and their cattle, and burn their 
houſes,” An additional guard was fent 
down ; but the government, loth to come 
to a rupture, and deſitous if poſſible to 
treat With the Indians ſeparately from the 
French emiſſaries, invited them to another 
conference, which Invitation oy treated 
with neglet. 
In the ſueteeding winter, a party uuller 


Col. Thomas Weſtbrooke was ordered to 


Noridgwog to ſeize Ralls. . They artived 
at the village undiſcovered, but before they 


1 


could ſurtound his houſe, he eſtaped into 


the woods, leaving his in his ſtrong 
box, which they brought off without do- 
ing any other damage. Among theſe pa- 
pers were his letters of correſpondence 
wu the Governor of Canada, by which 
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FT 
fifty men, to ſeize and bring him to Boſ- 1721. 
agreed to. The 


S- 


1722. 


1 13. 


enhals 
low's Indi- 
an Wars, p. 
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Joly 24. 


ed ſome fiſhing veſſels in the eaſtern, har- 


eaſtern parts, and Weſtbrooke, who ſus⸗ 
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it clearly appeared, that he was deeply en- 
gaged in exciting the Indians to a ruptuge, 
and had promiſed to aſſiſt them. 

This attempt to ſeize their ſpiritual 
father, could not long be unrevenged, 
The next ſummer they took nine families 
from Merry-meeting bay, and after dif- 
miſting ſome of the priſoners; retaingd 
enough to ſecure the redemption of- their 


hoſtages and ſent them to Canada. About 


the ſame time they made an attempt on 
the fott at St. George's; but were r 
with conſiderable loſs. They alſo ſarprif 


bours; and at length made a furious at- 
tack on the town of Brunſwick, which 
they deſtroyed. This action determined 
the government to iſſue a declaration of 


war againſt them, which was publiſhed in 


form at Boſton and Portſmoutun. 


New-Hampſhire being feated in the 


boſom of Maſſachuſetts, had the ſame in- 


tereſt to ſerve, and bore a proportionable 
ſhare of all theſe tranſactions and the en- 
penſes attending them. Walton, whe 
firſt commanded the. forces ſent into the 


ceeded him, as well as Penhallow, the 
commander of the fort at Arrowſic, welt 
New-Hampſhire men ; the two former 
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were of the Council. A declaration "of 


war being made, the enemy were expected 

on every part of the frontiers; and the 

Aſſembly were obliged to concert meaſures 

for their ſecurity, after an interval of 
ce for about ten years. 

The uſual route of the Indians, in their 
marches to the frontiers of New-Hamp- 
ſhire, was by the way of Winipiſeogee lake. 
The diſtance from Cochecho falls in the 
town of Dover, to the ſoutheaſt bay of 
that lake, is about thirty miles. It was 
thought that if a road could be opened te 


B 


1722. 


that place, and a fort built there, the ene- 
my would be prevented from eoming that 


way. Orders were accordingly iſſued, and 
a party of two hundred and fifty men 
were employed in cutting down the woods 
for a road; but the expenſe ſo far exceed- 
ed the benefit which could be expected 
from a fort at ſuch a diſtance, in the wil- 
derneſs, to be ſupplied with proviſions 
and ammunition by land carriage, which 
might eaſily be interrupted by the enemy, 
that the deſign was laid aſide, and the old 
method of defence by ſcouts and garri- 


Aſſembly 
Recurds., 


ſons was adopted. Lieutenant Governor 


Wentworth, being Commander in Chief 
in Shute's abſence, was particularly careful 
to ſupply thegarriſons with ſtores, and viſit 

D 3 them 
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them in perſon, to ſee' that the duty was 
regularly performed; for which, and oth- 


er prudent and faithful ſervices, he fre. 


quently received the acknowledgments of 
the Aſſembly and grants of money, gene- 

rally amounting to one hundred 
at every ſeſſion, and. ſometimes more. 


They alſo took care to inliſt men for two 


years, and to eſtabliſh the wages of offi- 
cers and ſoldiers at the following rates; 
a Captain, at ſeven pounds per month; 8 

Lieutenant, four pounds; a Sergeant, fi- 


_ ty-eight ſhillings; a Corporal, forty-five 


723+ 


ſhillings, and a private, forty ſhillings, A 
bounty of one hundred pounds was offer- 
ed for every Indian ſcalp. The difference 
between the currency and ſterling, ide 
two and an half for one. 

The firſt appearance of the enem) is 


— New-Hampſhire, was at Dover; Where 


Penhallow 
page 96. 


Avguſt 29. 


they furprifed and killed Joſeph Ham, and 


took three of his children; the reſt of the 


family eſcaped to the garriſon. Soon af- 
ter they waylaid the road, and killed Tn 
tram Heard. Their next onſet was at 
Lamprey River, where they killed Aaron 
Rawlins and one of his children, _ 
his wife and three children capi 


This Aaron Ranlins (whoſe wife was a FRY ad of Edward T 2 ' 
© lor, who was killed by the Indians 2704) lived upon the 1 
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The next ſpring they killed James Nock, 1724. 


| Soon 
c ſeſt by Taylor, about half a mile weſt from Lamprey River landing, 
« at the lower falls on PiſcaGelk River. The people there at that time, 
« commonly retired, at ig to the garriſoned houſes, and returned 
home in the day time; night they negleRed to retire as uſual, 
His brother Samuel alſo lived about half a mile diſtant on the ſame 
« river, It ſeems the Indian ſcout confifted of eighteen, who probably 
had been reconnoitering ſome time, and intended to have deſtroyed 
both the families, and for that purpoſe divided, and nine went to each 
t houſe ; but the party that went to Samuel Rawlins's, beating in the 
© window, and finding the family gone, immediately joined their corn- 
© panions, who were engaged at Aaron's. His wife went out at the door, 
© perhaps ſooner than they would otherwiſe have affaulted the houſe, 
© and way immediately ſeized, and one gr two of her children who ſolt 
© lowed her. Her huſband being alarmed, ſecured the door before they 
could enter, and with his eldeſt daughter, about. twelve years old, Rood 
* ypon his defence, repeatedly firing whereyer they attempted to enter, 
and at the ſame time calling earneſtly to his neighbors for help; but 
the people in the ſeveral garriſoned bouſes near, apprehending from 
the noiſe and inceſſant firing, the number of the enemy to be greater 
$ than they were, and expecting every moment to be attacked themſelves, _ 
did not venture to come to his aſſiſtance. Having for ſome time 
© bravely withſtood ſuch unequal force, he was at laft killed by their 
© random ſhots through the houſe, which they then broke open, and kil- 
led his daughter, They ſcalped him, and cut off his daughter's head, 
either through haſte, or probably being enraged againſt her, on account 
' of the aſſiſtance ſhe had afforded her father in their defence, whichev. 
* idently appeared by her hands being ſoiled with powder, His wife and 
*two children, a ſon and « daughter, they carried to Canada : The 
woman was redeemed in a few years. The ſon was adopted by the In- 
# dians, and lived with them all his days; be came into Pennycook 
* with the Indians after the peace, and expreſſed to ſome people with 
* whom he converſed, much reſentment againft his uncle Samuel Raw- 
*lins, on ſuppofing he had detained from his mother ſome property left 
* by his father, but manifeſted no defire of returning to Newmarket 
"again, The daughter married with a Frenchman, and when ſhe was 
* near Gxty years old, returned with her buſhand to ber native place, in 

expeQation of recovering the patrimony the conceived was left at tho 
* deat hof her father : But the eſtate having been ſole by her trance fath- 
4 Taylor's adminiftrator, they were diſappointed, and after a year or 

two went back to Canada.” 

This account was collected from ſome of the ſurviving ſufferers, and 

ther aged perſons who were witneſſes of the ſcene, by Wentworth 
Cheſwell, Eſq. of Newmarket, D 4+ f p 
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Soon after they appeared at King 
where they took Peter Colcord and 
Ephraim Stevens, and two children's 
Ebenezer Stevens. They were purſued 
by ſcouts from Kingſton and Londonder. 
ry, but in vain. Colcord made his-eſcape 
in about fix months, and received a gratu- 
ity of ten pounds from the Aſſembly, for 


his © courage and ingenuity, and for the 


account he gave of the Proceedings M 
the enemy. 


On a ſabbath day they ambuſhed. th 


road at Oyſter River, and killed George 


Cheſley, and mortally wounded Elizabeth 
Burnham, as they were returning togeth- 
er from public worſhip. In a few days 
more, five Indians took Thomas Smith 
and John Carr at Cheſter ; and after carr 
rying them about thirty miles, bound 
them and lay down to ſleep ; the captives 
eſcaped, and in three days arrived fafe * 


a garriſon in Londonderry. 


The ſettlements at Oyſter River beat 
very much expoſed ; a company of vol 


unteers under the command of Abraham 


Benwick, who went out on the encourage» 
ment offered by the government for ſcalps, 
were about marching to make diſcoveries. 
It happened that Moſes Davis, and his 


ſon of the ſame name, being at work in 


their 


wi 1. 8 


2 
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their corn field, went to a brook to drink, 
where they diſcovered three Indian packs. 


covery to the volunteer company, and 
went before to guide them to the ſpot. 
The Indians had placed themſelves in am- 
buſh ; and the unhappy father and ſon 
were both killed. The company then fir- 
ed, killed one and wounded two others, 
who made their eſcape, though they were 
purſued and tracked by their blood to a 


was a perſon of diſtinction, and wore a 
kind of coronet of ſcarlet dyed fur, with 
an appendage of four ſmall bells, by the 
ſound of which the others might follow 
him through the thickets. His hair was 
remarkably ſoft and fine; and he had 
about him a devotional book and a muſter- 
roll of one hundred and eighty Indians ; 
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ed that he was a natural ſon of the Jeſuit 
Ralle, by an Indian woman who had ſerv- 
ed him as a laundreſs. His ſcalp was pre- 
ſented to the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council, by Rabert Burnham, and the 
promiſed bounty was paid to Capt. Fran- 
cis Matthews, in truſt for the company. 
Within the town of Dover were many 
2 of Quakers; who, ſcrupling the 
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They immediately gave notice of this diſ- 


conſiderable diſtance, The ſlain Indian 


1724. 


— 


Penhallow, 


p- 101. 


from which circumſtances it was ſuppoſ- . 


Hugh Ad- 
ams's MS, 


Aſſembly 
Records. 
June 12» 


lawfulneſs | 
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1724. n of war, could not 5 


Tea * . 


though equally expoſed with th ET neigh: 


June 27. 


of children. A party of thirteen Indi- 
ed his houſe for their prey; and lay 
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ed to uſe any means for their defence; 


bours to an enemy who made no duſting, 
tion between them. One * theſe people 
Ebenezer Downs, was taken by the Indi. 
ans, and was groſsly inſulted and abuſe 
by them, 9 — — refuſed to dance az 


the other priſoners did, for the diverſion 


of their ſavage captors. Another of them, 


John Hanſon, who lived on the outſide 


of the town, in a remote ſituation, 


could not be perſuaded to remove to 
garriſon, though he had a large famyly 


ans, called French Mohawks, had marks 
ſeveral days in ambuſh, waiting for an 


opportunity to aſſault it. While Hanſon 
with his eldeſt daughter were gone to at- 


tend the weekly meeting of friends, and 
his two eldeſt ſons were at work in a mea- 
dow at ſome diſtance; the Indians enter- 
ed the-houſe, killed and ſcalped two ſmall 


children, and took his wife, with her in- 


fant of fourteen days old, her nurſe, tuo 
daughters and a ſon, and after rifling the 
houſe carried them off. This was done ſo 
ſuddenly and ſecretly, that the firſt perſon 


who diſcovered it was the eldeſt daughter 
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father. Seeing the two children dead alt 


the door, ſhe; gave a ſhriek of diſtreſs, 


which was diſtinctly heard hy ber mother, 


then in the hands of the enemy among the 


buſhes; and by her brothers in the 


meadow, The people being alarmed, 
went in purſuit ; but the Indians cauti- 
ouſly avoiding all paths, went off with 
their captives undiſcovered.” After this 
diſaſter had befallen his family, Hanſon 
removed the remainder of them to the 
houſe of his brother; who, though of the 
ſame religious perſuaſion ; yet had a num- 


ber of luſty ſons, and always kept his fire- | 
arms in good order, for the Fart of 


ſhooting game.“ 
Theſe and other inſoleneies of the en- 


emy being daily perpetrated on the fron- 
tiers, cauſed the governments to reſolve on 


an expedition to Norridgwog. The Cap- 


| tains 
This account is 1 as collected 1 the information of the 


family. A narrative of their diſtreſſes is in print. The woman, though 
of a tender conſtitution, bay a firm and vigorous mind, and paſſed 
through the various hardſhips of an Indian captivity, with much reſo- 


lution and patience . When ber milk failed, the ſupported her infant 


with water, which ſhe warmed in her mouth, and dropped on her breaſt, 
till the ſquaws taught her to beat the kernel of walnuts and boil-it with 
bruiſed corn, which proved à nouriſhing food for her babe. They were 
all ſold to the French in Canada. Hanſon went the next ſpring and re- 
deemed his wife, the three younger children and the nucſeg but he could 
not obtain the elder Caughter of ſeventeen years old, though be ſaw and 
conyerſed with her. He alſe regeemed Ebenezer Downs, He made 
a ſecond attempt in 1727, but died at Croun- point, on his way to Can- 
ada, The girl was matried to a Freachman, and never tetuined. 


[ 
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1724. tains Moulton and Harman, both of 5 the! 
each at the head of a comp 0 of ng 2 
dred men, executed their orders with * 

Avgut 12, great addreſs. They completely inveſts 
and ſurpriſed that village; killed the c,“ 
f6a11,3:9. ROxious Jeſuit with about eighty of "kv 
| Indians; recovered three captives ; ek. 
. troyed the chapel, and brought away the 
plate and furniture of the altar, and the 

New-Eng- devotional flag, as trophies of their victory 
cr, Ralle was then in the ſixty-eighth year 
his age, and had reſided in his miffion'at 
Norridgwog twenty-ſix years; having be- 

fore ſpent ſix years in travelling among 

Mer i; the Indian nations, in the interior part 
a», Of America. rs n 
The parties of Indians who were abroad, 
continued to ravage the frontiers. -''Two 

men being miſſing from Dunſtable, a'ſcout 

of eleven went in queſt of them; they welt 

_ fired upon by thirty of the enemy, and 
land Cou- Nine fich them were killed: The other two 
made their eſcape, though one of "them 
was badly wounded. Afterward another 

Fentattow, company fell into their ambuſh and en- 
| gaged them ; but the enemy being ſupe- 
rior in number overpowered them, killed : 
one and wounded four, the reſt retreated. 
At Kingſton, Jabez Colman and his ſon 
Joſeph, 1 were killed as they were at voy 10 
their 


Sept, 7. 
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their field. The ſucceſs of the forces 1227 


it Norridgwog and the large premium of. 
ered for ſcalps, having, induced ſeveral. _ 
olunteer companies to go out, they viſit= 
d one after another of the Indian villa- 
pes, but found them deſerted... The fate 


of Norridgwog had ſtruck ſuch a terror 
into them, that they did not think them- 


ſelves ſafe at any of their former places 

of abode, and occupied them as reſting 

places only, when they were ſcouting or 
unting. 

One of theſe volunteer companies, un- 

4 the command of Capt. John Love- 

well of Dunſtable, was 85 diſtin 

ed, firſt by their Meents an and e — 
Iby their misfortunes, This company con- 

ſiſted of thirty; at their firſt excurſion to 

the northward of Winipiſcogee lake, they 
diſcovered an Indian wigwam in which 
were a man and a boy, They killed and 
ſealped the man and brought the boy alive 

to Boſton, where they recei ived the re- 

ward, promiſed by law, and a e | 
gratuity, belides. :_-.--;- 

By this ſucceſs his company was aug- 
mented to ſeventy. - They marched again, 

and viſiting the place where they had kil- 

led the Indian, found. his body as they had — — 
left it two months before. Their provi- rant. 

| ſion 
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25. ſion falling ſhort, thirty of them wel 
2 diſmiſſed by lot and returned. The de 
Hugh A& mainitig forty continued their marc 

they diftovered a track, "which they fol 

Fs. 20, Towed- till they faw a ficke juſt before 

ſunſet, by which they Judged that tlie eu. 
emy were encamped for the night. 

kept themſelves concealed till after l. 

night; when they filently advanced, and 

diſcoyered ten Indians aſleep, found à fir 

by the fide of a frozen pond.” - Lovewel 

now determined to make ſure work; A 

placihg his men cotiveniently, ordeted pan 

of them to fire, five at once, as quick aftet 

ceach other as poffible, and another pat 

to reſerve their fire: He gave the fignal, 

by firing his own gun, which killed te 

of them; the men firing according to or- 

der, Killed five more on the ſpot; the'oth- 1 

er three ſtarting up from theit ſleep, tw © 

of them were immediately ſhot dead by * 

the reſerve ; the other, though wortrided, I ! 
attempted to eſcapt pe by croſſing the pond, Wl © 
but was ſeized 554 a dog and held faſt Wl 
they killed him. Thus in a few minutes 
the whiole comparty was deftroyed, ad 


n 
t 
ſome attempt againſt 'the frontiers" of ! 
t 
[ 


New-Hampſhire prevented; for thels th- 
dians were | marching, from Canada, well 


"| furniſhed with new guns, and plenty of 
ammunition ; 


wn. 
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ammunition ; they had alſo a number of 22 
pare blankets, mockaſcens and ſnow-ſhoes - 
for the accommodatian of the priſoners ef. 110. 
hom they expected to take, and were 

rithin two days march of the frontiers. 

he pond where this exploit was perform- 

d is at the head of a branch of Salmon- 

fall River, in the townſhip of Wakefield, 
and has ever ſince borne the name of Love- 
wells pond.” The action is ſpoken of by 
elderly people, at this diſtance of time, 
with an air of exultation; and conſider- 
ing the extreme difficulty of finding and 
attacking Indians in the woods, ant the 
judieioũs männer in Which they were ſo 
r frpriſed, * was 4 "_ ex 
ploit. 

The brave coMdifing; with thi ten ſealps 
ſtretched on hoops; and elevated on poles, Feb. 244 
entered Dover in triumph, and proceeded 
thence to Boſton ; where they vl the 
bounty of one hündted Ei for enen. 
out of the publit træaſury. 

Encouraged by'this facesſs; Loewell 
marched a third titne; intending to attack 
he villages of Pigs en the upper 1. 
part of the river Saco; which had been the 
reſidente of a formidable tribe, and which 
they {ill occaſionally inhabited. His com- , 
pany at this time conſiſted of forty- ſix, in- Memoirs. 
_ cluding 


March 9. 
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175. * a chaplain and ſurgeon: Y 
— of them proving lame, returned: Aneth 


May 8. 


tion of the ſick man, and partly fog 
place of retreat in caſe of any misfortune, 


re The number was now. reduced 


fort, and encamped by the ſide of it. Ea 


tions, they heard the report of a gun, and 
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er falling ſick, they halted and built 
ſtockade fort, on the weſt ſide of great 
Oſſapy pond; partly for the — 


Here the ſurgeon was left —— the ſick 
man, and eight of the company for g 


to thirty- four. Purſuing their march 
the northward, they came to a pon 
about twenty- two * miles diſtant fromthe 


ly the next morning, while at their devo- 


diſcovered a fingle Indian, ſtanding ona 
point of land, which runs into the 
more than a mile diſtant. _ They had bean 
alarmed the preceding night by noiſes 
round their camp, which. they 1magingd 
were made by Indians, and this opinion 
was now ſtrengthened. «They ſaſpetted 
that the Indian was placed there to decoy 
them, and that a body of the enemy was 
in their. front. A conſultation being held 
they determined to march forward, and by 
encompaſſing the pond, to gain the place 
where the Indian ſtood ; . that wy 


me Ot: 


2 


, The printed accounts ſay ronrv; it is probable thet . 
was eircuitous. 
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1 them itives 'of their parks,” af Fleft —— 
— Without à guard, at the northeaſt 
id of che rt # piteh pine rom 

1 e che tue Pete th and the" 

at that" tim ne of tht y „ mall, hap- 


cathyin place; by whith tw: Parties of 


manded by Pau $ anck Watiwa, v 0 had 
been ouring Gowh Sac river, Were re 
rring tothe Ib wer village of Pig 


pond. Having fillet on His track, they 
followed it tilf they came to" the packs? 
which they removeti; and counting then); 

bund the tidnBeF' Ef His meh 70 Be 1217 
than their out; They tlierefope placed 
themſelves in ambuſh; to attack them on 
their return. Tlie THdian whb Had 50d 


lage, by another path; met them, and fe- 


wounded Lotewell and anorticr wit fall 
ſhot' Lieutenant Wyman firing again, 


+ Theron h. — 5k wit 155 * 

— o devoted himſelf to death to fave his country. (See 
ſon's hiftory; vol. EI, 315.) 

H. int dee on the ſpot 2 celebrated action pabpe bez: and 
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d that EoveWwell's'ti rhe Pen of 
fndians, conſiffihg of forty-6nE'ttien, com- 


tiftant'aboirt a WIE and 4 half on mg 


on the point: amd was returniitig*ts the vil-. 
caved' their fire, Which hereto ant 


killed ttm, ety cen Realp.* * 


1 eme pee debe: who welt aedauated with the Inidfaiis of 
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ing no other enemy, — tothe 
place where they had left their packs; and 


while they were looking for them, the 
dians roſe and ran toward. them with g 
horrid yelling. A ſmart firing commens, 
ed on both ſides, it being nom about.gey 
of the clock. 2 n and — 
more were killed on the ſpot. Lieut 
Farwell and two others were woun 
Several of the Indians fell; but, | 
perior in number, they endeavoured, 
furround the party, ho, perceiving, thay 
intention, retreated; hoping to be ſheltes 
ed by a point of rocks which ran int ii 
pond, and a few large pine trees Randing 
on a fandy beach. In this forlorn pla 
they took their ſtation. On their rig 
was the mouth of a brock, at that game 
unfordable ;. on their left. was the vo 
point; their front was partly covered 
a deep bog and partly.uncovered, andthe 
pond was in their rear. The enemy gal 
ed them in front and flank, and hadithem 
ſlocompletely in their power, that had aa 
— „ter Sir) rw 3 mage 


i ih 
etre Rr 


he bod no claim to the character of u hero. The /point on which bt 


ſtood is a noted blking place z the gug which. alarmed Loyenell'yrom- 
pany was fired at a flock of ducks z and when they met him hs wane 
turning home with his game and two fowligg pieces. The a 
fituated at the edge of the meadow, on Saeco river; which herg farms © 
large bend. Tbe remains of the tockades were found by the Gr ſet· 
den, forty years afterward, The pond is in the townſhip * 
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made a prudent 


killed, of obliged to ſurrender atdiſcretion ; 
being deſtitute of a mouthful of ſaſte- 


Under the conduct of Lieutenant Wyman 
they kept up their fire, and ſhewed a reſo- 
lute countenance, all the remainder of the 
day; during which their chap lain, Jona- 
than Frie, Enfign Robbins, 2? one more, 
were mortally wounded, The Indians in- 
vited them to ſurrender, by holding up. 
ropes to them, and endeavored to intimi- 
date them by their hideous yells; but they 
determined to die rather than yield ; and 


the ſavages 
became fainter, till; juſt before night, they 
quitted their advantageous 


ing the dead bodies of Lovewell and his 
men unſcalped. The ſhattered remnant 
of this brave' company, collecting them- 


behind, but there was no poſſibility of re- 
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the whole company muſt either have been 


nance and an eſcape being imprakticable. 


by their well directed fire, the number of 
was thinned, and their cries 


s ground, carry- 
ing off their killed and wounded, and leav- 


ſelves together, found three of their num-. 
ber unable to move from the ſpot, eleven 
wounded but able to march, and nine 
who had received no hurt. It was mel- 
ancholy to leave their dying companions 


moving them. One of them, enſign Rob- | 
"05>"; T2 E 2 bins, | 


9 


uſe of their advantage, 1725. 


LAS 
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. bins, defired them to lay his gun by. him 
charged, that if the Indians! retum I 1 
| before bis death he might — to Al Je 

one more. After the riſing of the; move, 

they quitted the fatal ſpot, and, diredded 


of Lovewell's death, and the defeat-of 
| bin ompany; upon which they; made 


chaplain, who. had, the journat of the 


their march 1 the fort, where the 
furgeon and guard had, been left. Je 
their great cpa they found it deſerted, 
In the beginning of the action, one mak 
( whoſe ñ name has not been thought wouthy 
to be tranſmitted to poſterity) quitted the 
field, and fled to the fort; Where, in [the 
ſtyle of Job's meſſengers heinformed 77 


of their way home; leaving a 
quantity of bread; and pork, which-waud 
ſeaſonable relief to the retreating; Gamiw- 
ors, From this place, they iendeavoredity 
get home. Lieutenant Farwell. arid-the 


march in his pocket, and one more, per- 
iſhed in the woods, for want of dreſſing 
for their wounds. The others; after en- 
during the moſt ſevere hardſhips, came in 
one after another, and were not only ro- 
ceived with joy, but were recompenſed for 
their valor, and fufferings and» a gener 
ous, proviſion. was made for the ems 
and. r of the ſlain, [1 
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a mc were ordered out to bury the 
dead ; but by ſome. miſtake did not reach 
the place of action. Colonel Tyng, with 


a company from Dunſtable, went to the 


ſpot, and having found the bodies of 
twelve, buried them, and carved their 
names on the trees where the battle was 
fought. At a little diſtance he — 
three Indian graves; which he o 
one of the bodies was known to be theit 
warrior Paugus. He alfo obſerved tracks 


A party from the frontiers of New- 225. 


of blood, on che ground, to a great diſt- 
ance from the ſcœnè of action. It was re- 


marked that a week before this engage. 
ment happened, it had been reported in 
Portſmouth, at the diſtance of eighty miles, 
with but little variation from the truth. 
Such incidents were not mcommon, and 
could ſcarcely deſerve notice, if they did 
not indicate that a taſte for the marvellous 


Penhel- 
low's Indis 
an Wars. 


was not extinguiſhed in the minds of the 


moſt ſober and rational, 
This was one of the moſt fierce and ob- 
ſtinate battles which had been fought 


with the Indians. They had not only the 


advantage of numbers, but of placing 
themſelves in ambuſh, and waiting with 
deliberation the moment of attack. Theſe 
circumſtances gave them 4 degree of ardor 
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1725. and impetu 
though diſappointed of meeting the ens 


ed to fight. The fall of their commander, 


in the firſt onſet, was greatlydiſcouraging} 


fiſting between, the-Crowns of England 


With this view, the General Court 0 


| was on the ſpot in 1784. The rees had the rente of be 
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ofity. Lovewell and his then} 


my in their front, ex and determin 


and more than one quarterof their numbei 


but they knew that the ſituation to wc 
they were reduced, and their diſtance fron 
thefrontiers, cut off all hope of ſafety from 
flight. In theſe circumſtances, 'prudenee 
as well as valor dictated a continuance o 
theengagement, and a refuſal toſurrender; 
until the enemy, awed by their brave f- 
ſiſtance, and weakened by their own loſs, 
yielded them the honor of the field. At 
ter this encounter the Indians refidlet'y 
more at Pigwacket, till the peace.“ 

The conduct of the Marquis de Vau- 
dreuil, Governor of Canada, was ſo flags 
rant a breach of the treaty of peace; ſub- 


and France, that it was thought, a ſpirit- 
ed remonſtrance might make him/aſhank 
ed, and produce — beneficial effects. 


Maſſachuſets * to the Colonies ai 
| New-York, 


. This count of Lovewell's battle ie collefted from the agtheridh 
cited in the margin, and from the verbal information of aged and intel 
ligent perſons. The names of the dead, on the trees, and the holes 
where balls had entered «nd been cut out, were plainly viſible, when 
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olo, and one of them was fallen, 
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New- Vork, Connecticut, Rhode-Ifland 1 
and New-Hampſhire, to join in ſending 
Commiſſioners to Canada on this errand: 
New Hampſhire was the only one which 


conſented ; and Theodore Atkinſon was 


appointed on their part, to join with Wil- 
lam Dudley and Samuel Thaxter on ihe 
part of Maſlachuſetts.* 4,4 


The inſtructions which they bats | 


from the-Lieutenant Governors, Dummer 
eil and Aſſembly of each Province, were 
nearly ſimilar. They were to demand of 
the French Governor, reſtitution of the 
captives: who had been carried into Can- 
ada; to remonſtrate to him on his injuſ- 
tice and breach of friendſhip, in eounte- 
nancing the Indians in their hoſtilities 
againſt the people of New-England; to 
inſiſt on his withdrawing his aſſiſtance for 
the future; and to obſerve to him, that if 
in the farther proſecution of the war, our 
Indian allies, ſhould in their purſuit of 
the enemy commit hoſtilities againſt the 
French, the blame would be entirely 
chargeable to himſelf. If the French Gov- 
ernor or the Indians, ſhould make any over- 
tures for Peace, *. were en to 
1 
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Atkinſon's 
MS Journ» 
al, 


' © of the peace, to excite a rebellion among 


Montreal, where they arrived alter 3 toks 


Montreal, received and entertained then 
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give than, paſſports; to come either 4 
Boſton or Portſmouth, for that purpaſe 
and to return ; but they were not to ante v 
into auy treaty with them. | The Com. 
miſſioners were alſo furniſhed. with the 
original letters of Vaudreuil to the 
ernors of Ne- England, and to the 
Ralle, and with copies of the —_ 
ties which had been made with the Ini 
ans. The gentlemen went by the-wayat 
Albany, and over the lakes, on the ive;ta 


ous: and dangerous journey. 
The Marquis, who bappened to bes 


their letters, and produced their commits 
ſions, they preſented their remonſtrancæ in e- 
writing, and made the ſeveral demand 
agreeably ta their inſtructions; u this Wt: 
among other arguments, * Thoſe Indians 
« dwell either in the dominians of the King 
of Great-Britain, or in the territories of 
© the French King: If inthe — 

* dominions, the violation of 
very flagrant, they then being — 

« jects ; but if they are ſabje&ts of the Brit- 
iſh Crown, — much more is it a breach 


the ſubjects of his TORREY of Great, 
Britain. The 
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anſwer ; but denied that the Abenaquiss 
were under his government, and that he 
had either encouraged or ſupphied them for 
the purpoſe of wat; He ſaid that he conſid- 
ered them as an independent nation, and 
that the war was undertaken by them, in 
defence of their lands; which had been in- 
vaded by the people of New. Hugland. 
The CGommiſſioners in reply, informed 
him, that the lands for which the Indians 
had quarrelled, were fairly purchaſtd of 
their 1 and had been for many 
years inhabited by the Engliſh. They 
produced his on letters to the Governors 
of New-England, in which he had (incon- 
ſiſtently, and perhaps inadvertently) ſtyl- 
ed theſe Indians! ſubjects of the King of 
France. They alſo alleged the feveral 
treaties held with them as evidence that 
they had acknowledged themſelves ſub- 
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great mortification, they alſo produced 
his own original letters to the Jeſuit⸗ Ral- 
le, which had been taken at N 5 
in which the evidence of his aſſiſting and 
encouraging them in the war was too flag- 
rant to admit of palliation Farther to 
ſtrengthen this part of their argument, 
theypreſented — Governor, a Mohawk 

whom 


rr e nee re 


405-4 
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jects of the Britiſh Crown; and; te his 


The Governor gave them no written 1725 5. 


1725. whom they had met with at--Monteeal 
wo who, according to his on volu 

| | knowledgment, had been ſupplied-byhy 
=. Governor with arms, ammunition and 
g proviſion to engage in the war, and ha 
; Eilled one man and taken another when 
he had ſold in Canadliwa. 
In J addition to what was urged by th 
Commiſſioners in general; Mr. aun 
on the part of New-Hampſhire, e 
into a particular remonſtrance ; alleging 
that the Indians had no cauſe of conti 
verſy with that Province, the lande 
queſtion being out of their claim. 10 
this the Governor anſwered, that Nen. 
Hampſhire was a part of the ſame -natibny 
and the Indians could make no diſtinctim 
Atkinſon aſked him why they did not in 
the ſame reaſon make war on the people 
of Albany? The Governor anſwered; 
The people of Albany have ſent. a meſs 

* ſage to pray me to reſtrain the ſavages 
from moleſting. them; in a manner ven 
different from your demands: To which 
Atkinſon with equal ſpirit replied, Nom 

© Lordſhip then is the right perſons far 
our Governments to apply to, if the in- 
dians are ſubject to your orders. 418! 
Finding himſelf thus cloſely preſſed; 

he. promiſed to do what lay in his power 
Ee 8 to 
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o reſtore thoſe captives who were in tlie 
hands of the French, on the payment of 
what they had coſt; and he engaged to 
ze that no unreaſongble demands ſhould 
de made by the who held them in 
ervitude; as to thoſe who ſtill remained 
in the hands of the Indians, he ſaid, he 
d no power over them, and could not 
2 in his turn, of the Governor of 
- Vork, for building a fort on the riv- 

r Onondago, and ſaid, that he ſhould 
ook upon that proceeding as a breach of 
the treaty of peace; and he boaſted that 
he had the five nations of the Iroquois ſo 
much under his influence, that he could 
at any time, cauſe them to m 
on the ſubjects of Great- Britain. 
The Commiſſioners employed themſelves 
ery diligently in their inquiries reſpect- 
ing the captives, and in ſettling the terms 
of their redemption. They ſucceeded in 
ffecting the ranſom of ſixteen, and engag- 
ing for ten others. The Governor oblig- 
0 the French, who held them, to abate of 
ar demands; but after all, they were 
r for at an exorbitant rate. He was 
xtremely deſirous, that the gentlemen 
ſhould yen an interview with the Indians, 
who 
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bring them to an accommodation, and 1725: 


8 


N. who were at war; and for this ꝑur̃pbſg 
wo ſent for a number of them from the vil 


ſhould deſire 
ſioners, and ſaid that they diſap 


the commiſſivners--whethed they would i | 


if they were diſpoſed for peace, they ſhoul® 
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lage of St: Francis, and kept them cn. . 
cealed in Montreal. The Commiſſiontn M © 
had repeatedly told him, that they had u ! 
power to treat with them, and that 
they would not ſpeak to them unleſs the 

peace. At his requeſt, the 1 
chiefs of the Nipiſſins viſited the Commif * 


war which their children the Abena = 
had made, and would perſuade them 10 
aſk for peace. After a variety of manu þ 
vres, the Governor at length prorniſed due I * 
Commiſſioners, that if they would:conſtn 
to meet the Indians at his houſe; they 
ſhould ſpeak firſt. This aſfuratice produc- 
ed an interview; and the Indians aſke 


make propoſals of peace?” they anſiverdd, 
No. The Indians — propoſed/ that i 
the Eriglfh' would demohſh alb Ar 
forta; aud remove one mile weſtward of 
« Saeo river; if they would rebuild'thair 
church at Norridgwog, and veſtars d thi 
* therr prieſt, they  woalitbe eee 
The Gamni ke told them that they 
had no warrant to treat with them; but 


have ſafe conduct to and from Boſten r 


Portfmouth ; and the Governor promiſed 
to 


N EW. HAN SHIRE. 


only place to conclude peace as ther na- 
tions were near and could: 1 
The Governor would have hadtherairecede! 
from their propoſals,” which he inick were 


er Le Chaſe, a: Jeſuit, being preſent; and 
acting as interpreter for the Indians, em. 


barcalſed the matter ſo much that nothing 


the commiſſioners, that wien they con- 
erſed with the Governor alone, they 
found him more candicꝭ and open to oon 
icon, than when Le Chaſe, on anoth- 
er Jeſuit was and, through the 
whole of their negociation, it 


rell as the Indians, were: ſubject to the: 
powerful influence of theſe eccleſiaſtics ;- 


f whom there was a ſeminarꝝ in Canada, 
under the direction * mn N. 
mont. 

Having complated thei dere 41d. 
he rivers and lakes being clear of ice, the 
ommiſſioners took tlieir leave of tlie Go 


be redeemed captives, and a guard of ſol 
„ which the Governor ordered to at- 
end them , as. far as'Crown-point; -' They- 
went 
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unreaſonable, and: make others 3 hum fath⸗ 


more was propoſed; /it It: wag:ebf@rvediby: 


appeared, that the Governor hamſelf; - as: | 


Tnor, and ſet out on their return, with 


N 
to ſend his ſon. with them to ſes juſtice rg. 
done. They anſwered, that *thigwisz the 


2725. 


— mouth of the Sorel, then up that river to 


Mey 1. 


fort at 


ing the polite reception the 


New-Vork; and promiſing, that a dee 
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went down the river St. Lawrenee to 1” 


Chamblee; and through the lakes tft 
Nicholſon, After a pleaſant paſſage 
ſeven days, they arrived at Albany- 
Here they found Commiſſioners of Ji 
dian affairs for the Province of New Vos 
to whom they communicated the obſerii 
tions which they had made in Canada 
and what the Marquis de Vaudreuil 
ſaid reſpecting the five nations, and the 
There being a deputs- 
tion from cheſe nations at Alban they bel 
a conference with them, and gave them 
belts; requeſting their aſſiſtance in eſtab- 
liſhing a peace with the Abenaquis. From 
this vlace Mr, Atkinſon wrote to M. C 


anielle, ſon of the Marquis, — 


ers had met with from the family; fub- 
Joining a copy of the information wich 
they had given to the Commiſſioners oſ 


repreſentation ſhould be made, to the c. 
Kings of England and France, on Wen lo 
ject of their negociation. i bat 

The report of the Series being © 
laid befqre the Aſſemblies of Maſſachuſeti e 
and New-Hampſhire, it was determined *" 
to n the war with vigor. Orden 


"et c 
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were iſſued for the defence and. ſupplx ot 3785 
the frontiers, and for the encouragement a, 
of ranging parties, both volunteers. and, **w*. 
ilitia. A petition was ſent to the King, 
amplainingiof the French Governor, and 
deſiring that orders might be given to the 
other Colonies of New-England, and to 
New-York, to furniſh; their quotas oi aſ- 
ſiſtance, in the further proſecution; of-the 
war ; and letters were written to the Gove 
eror of New-York, requeſting that ſack 
of the hoſtile Indians as ſhould. reſort 
Albany, might be ſeized and ſecured: | 

The good effects of this miſſion Can. 
ada were ſoon: viſible. One of the Indian 
koſtages who had been detained at Boſton 
— h the whole war, together with one 
who had been taken, were allowed on their 
parole, to viſit their countrymen; and 
they returned with a requeſt for peace. 
Commiſſioners from both Provinces went 
to St. George sg where a conference was 
held, which ended in a Propoſal for a far- 
ther treaty at Boſton. In the mean time, 
ſome of the« enemy were diſpoſed for furth- 
er miſchief. Thoſe. who had been con- 
cerned in taking Hanſon's family at Dov- 
er, in a ſhort time after their redem 
and return, came down with a deſign to, 
take them again, as mY had threatened 

| them 
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ere 


Tag. hem before they left Canadu. Wey 
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and had juſt 
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po a hall come near tlie houſe; they obſery; 
mb people at work in a-neighbbitin 
field, by which it was tiecelFary' for thei 
to paſs both in gving and ret 
This obliged them tò alter their 
and conceał themſelves in a barn, till 1 
were ready to attack chem: TWO Woti 
by the barn, white they were itt i, 
reached tlie garriſon as the 
guns were fired: They ſhot Benjamin 
Evans dead on the ſpot; wounded Will: 
am Evans and cut his throat; John EV 


_ received a flight wound in the=bread, 


which bleedin g plentifully, deceived 1 
and 'thinking 25 dead; they ſtripped 
ſeaſped him: He bore Fred daa Tags 
tion without diſcovefing any ſigns of life, 
though all the time iti hs pore ſenſts 
and continued in t 1 
of death, tilt tlie had 25 

and truck him ſevetal blows wi 5 
guns, and left him for dead. Aﬀeer 


were gone off he roſe and walked, 9 


_ blbody; toward the. garriſen z, bu 
on meeting. his 1 5 by, 1551 way drop: 
ped, fainting. on th 18, | groft nd, 24 
covered with a blanket WAS. c onyexe ct 
the houſe. He recovered. and co fifty 
years, A purſuit was made after the en- 
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NEW-HAMPSHIRE, 
emy, but they got off undiſcovered, carry- 
ing with them Benjamin Evyans, junior, a 
10 jof thirteen years old; to Canada, whence 
he wes ene a ue By ee 


collection. 
This was the laſt effort of the chem in 


treaty which they deſired was held at Boſ - 
ton, and the next ſpring ratified at Fal- 
mouth. A .peace was concluded in the 
uſual form ; which was followed by re- 


ans, and eſtabliſhing truck-houſes in con- 
venient places, where they were ſupplied 
with the neceſſaries of life, on the moſt 
advantageous terms. Though the govern- 
ments on the whole, were loſers by the 
trade, yet it was a more honorable way of 
preſerving the peace, than if an acknow- 
ledgment had been made to the n 
in any other manner. 


calamities of this war; and New-Hamp- 
ſhire did not ſuffer ſo much as in former 
wars; partly by reaſon of the more ex- 


former of which the enemy directed their 
greateſt fury; and partly by reaſon of the 
F | 


New-Hampſhire. In three months, the 


ſtraining all private traffic with the Indi- 


None of the other Colonies. of News 7 
England bore any ſhare in the expenſes or 


tended frontier of Maſſachuſetts, both on 
the eaſtern and weſtern parts, againſt the 


ſucceſs 
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1725. ſucceſs of the ranging parties, who con 


— 


ſtantly traverſed the woods as far north. 


ward as the White Mountains. The 


militia at this time'was completely train- 
ed for active ſervice ; every man of forty 


years of age having ſeen more than twen- 


ty years. of war. They had been uſed to 
handle their arms from the age of childhood, 
and moſt of them, by long practice, had 
become excellent markſmen, and good 
hunters. They were well acquaintel 


with the lurking places of the enemy; 


and poſſeſſed a degree of hardineſs and in- 
trepidity, which can be acquired only by 
the habitude of thoſe ſcenes of danger and 
fatigue, to which they were daily expoſed, 
They had alſo 1imbibed from their infancy 
a ſtrong antipathy to the ſavage natives; 
which was ſtrengthened by repeated hor- 
rors of blood and deſolation, and not ob- 
literated by the intercourſe which they 
had with them in time of peace. As the 
Indians frequently reſorted to the frontier 
towns 1n time of ſcarcity; it was common 
for-them to viſit the families whom the) 
had injured in war; to recount the cir- 
cumſtances of death and torture which had 
been practiſed on their friends; and when 
provoked or intoxicated, to threaten a rep- 
etition of ſuch inſults, in future wars. To 


i. 


e 
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bear ſuch treatment required more than 772 * 
human patience; and it 18 not improba- 


ble that ſecret murders were ſometimes 
the conſequence. of theſe harſh Provoca- 
tions. Certain it is, that When any per- 
ſon was arreſted, for killing an Indian in 
time of peace, he was either forcibly reſcu- 
ed from the hands of juſtice, or if brought 
to trial, invariably acquitted; it being im- 
xen to impannel a jury ſome of whom 
d not ſuffered by the ] _ either in 
heir E or families; | 
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Went worTun's admj ni tration e 
Box N r's ſhort adminiſtratian. BEL 


xx ſucceeds him. WENTWoRTH's deg 
| and character. 9 oe 5 1 f we 


URING the war, the Lieu 
Governor had managed the execue 

tive department with much prudence; the 
people were fatisfied with his adminiſtn- 
tion, and entertained an affection for him, 
which was expreſſed not only by words, 
5 but by frequent grants of money, in the 
1726. General Aſlembly. When he returned 
wwe from Boſton, where the treaty of peace was 
Vu 5. concluded, they preſented to bins an ad- 
dreſs of congratulation, and told him that 

© his abſence had ſeemed long; but the 

ably © ſervice he had done them filled ther 
CourtRec- hearts with ſatisfaction.” This addrelfs 
n was followed by a grant of one hundred 
pounds. He had, juſt before, conſented 
to an enjiffion-of two thouſand pounds 1 in 
bills of credit, to be paid, one half in the 
year 1735, and the other half in 1736. An 
exciſe was laid for three years, and was 
farmed for three hundred pounds. 3 
| e 
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The diviſional line between the Prov» 
inces of New-Hampſhire and Maſſachu+ 
ſetts was yet unſettled, and in addition ta 
the uſual diſadvantages occaſioned by this 


long neglect, a new one aroſe. By the | 


conſtruction which Maſſachuſetts put on 
their charter, all the lands three miles 
northward of the river Merrimack were 
within their limits. On this principle, a 
grant had formerly been made to Gover- 


— —1m Penacook; 


which had been the ſeat of a numerous 
and powerful tribe of Indians. The qual · 
ity of the land at that place invited the 
attention of adventurers from Andover, 
Bradford and Haverhill; to whom a grant 
was made of 2 townſhip, ſeven miles 


ſquare; comprehending the lands on both 
ſides of the Merrimack, extending ſouth- 


wardly from the branch called Contoo- 


cook, This grant awakened the atten | 


tion of others ; and a motion was made 
in the Maſſachuſetts Aſſembly, for a line 
of townſhips, to extend from Dunſtable 
on Merrimack, to Northfield on Connec- 
ticut river z but the motion was not im- 
mediatelyadopted. The Aſſembly of News 
Hampſhire was alarmed. Newman, their 
agent, had been a long time at the Britiſh 
Court, ſoliciting the ſettlement of the line, 
3 | and 


25 
1726. 


— 


Dec, zt. 
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. anda ſupply of military ſtores for the fort 


Freſh inſtructions were ſent to him to e 
pedite the buſineſs, and to ſubmit the ſet. 
tlement of the line to the King. A com- 
mittee was appointed to go to Penacaok; 
to confer with a committee of Maſfſachy- 


ſetts, then employed in laying out the 
lands, and to remonſtrate againſt their 


proceeding. A ſurvey of other lands near 
Winipiſcogee lake, was ordered; that it 
might be known, what number of/town- 


ſhips could bel aid out, independently of 


the Maſſachuſetts claim. On the other 
hand, the heirs of Allen renewed their en- 
deavours, and one of them, John Hobby, 


petitioned the Aſſembly to compoun 


with him for his claim to half the Prov. 


ince; but the only anſwer which he could 
obtain was that the Courts of law were 
competent to the determination of n 
and his petition was diſmiſſe. 
Both Provinces became earneſtly gay: 
ed, Maſſachuſetts. propoſed to New- 
Hampſhire the appointment of commil- 
fioners, to eſtabliſh the line. The New- 


Hampſhire Aflembly refuſed, becauſe they 


had ſubmitted the caſe to the King. The 
Maſſachuſetts people, foreſeeing that the 
reſult of this application might prove un- 


favorable to their claim of juriſdiction, 
& : Were 
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NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 


pere ſolicitous to ſecure to themſelves. the 
property of the lands in queſtion. Ac- 


95 
3 


cordingly, the propoſed line of townſhi ps 


being ſurveyed, © pretences were encour- 
© aged and even ſought after, to entitle 
« perſons to be grantees. The deſcend- 
ants of the officers and ſoldiers, who had 
beeri employed in expeditions againſt 
the Narraganſet Indians, and againſt Can- 


ada, in the preceding century, were ad- 


mitted; and the ſurvivors of the late Cap- 
tain Lovewell's company, with the heirs 
of the deceaſed, had a ſelett tract granted 
to them at Suncook. There was an ap- 
pearance of gratitude in making theſe 
grants, and there would have been policy 


in it, had the grantees been able to comply 


with the conditions, New-Hampſhire 
followed the example, and made grants of „ 


Hutchine ' 
ſon 1.33t. 


| Maſſachue 


ſetts Rec, 


1727. 


_ 18 & 


the townſhips of Epſom, Chicheſter, Barn- 


ſtead, Canterbury, Gilmantown and Bow. 


All theſe, excepting the laſt, were uns 


doubtedly within their limits; but the - 


grant of Bow interfered with the grants 
which Maſſachuſetts had made, at Pena- 


cook and Suncook, and gave riſe to a litis 


gation, tedious, expenſive, and of forty - 


years continuance. - 


Theſe tracts of land aua by both 


Provinces were too numerous and exten- 
F 4 ſive, 
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1727. five. It was impracticable to fulfil "ths 
| conditions, on which the grants were made 
| Had the fame liberal policy prevailed here 
as in Pennſylvania, and had the nmporta, 
tion of emigrants from abroad been e 
couraged, the cauntry might have been Wpo: 
ſoon filled with inhabitants; but the pes. 
ple of Londonderry were already looked be 
upon with a jealous eye, and a farther Wo! 
intruſion of ſtrangers was feared, leſt they t) 
ſhould prove a burden and charge to the Im 
community. People could not be ſpared Wb! 
from the old towns. Penacook was al moſt 
the only ſettlement which was effected by 
emigrants from Maſſachuſetts. A ſmall 
beginning was made, by the New-Hamps 
| ſhire proprietors, at Bow, on Suncook rv. 
| 2 but the moſt of the intermediate 
„ | untry remained uncultivated for many 
— Schemes of ſettlement were indeed 
continually forming; meetings of propri. 
| etors were frequently held, and an avant 
cious ſpirit of ſpeculating in landed prop: 
erty prevailed ; but the real wealth and 
improvement of the country inſtead of 

being promoted were retarded, 
On the death of King George I; the 
| wee Aſſembly, which had ſubfiſted five years, 
Kann was of courſe diſſolved; and writs for the 


Records. 


Nor. 21. eleftion of another were iſſued in the 
name 
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me of George H. The long continu- 1727. 
:nce of this Aſſembly was ptincipally ow= w= 
ing to the abſence of Governor Shute, in 
vhoſe adminiſtration it commenced ; and 

e uncertainty of his return or the ap- 
pointment of a ſucceſſor. It had been 
deemed a grievariee, and an attempt had 
been made in 174 to limit the duration 
of Aſlemblies to three years, in conformi- 
ty to the cuſtom of England. At the 
meeting of the new Aſſembly, the firſt “ 13. 
buſineſs which they took up was to move 
for a triennial act. The Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor was diſpoſed to gratify them. Both 
Houſes agreed in framing an act for a tri- 
ennial Aſſembly, in which the duration 
of the preſent Aſlembly was limited to 
three years (unlefs ſoorier diſſolved by the 
commander in chief) writs were to iſfae 
fifteen days at leaſt, before a new election; 
the qualification of à repreſentative was 
declared to be a frechold eſtate of three 
hundred pounds value. The qualification ra 
of an elector was a real eſtate of fifty 1277. pe 
pounds, within the town or preeinct 85 
where the election ſhould be made; but 
habitaney was not required in either caſe ; 
the ſele&men of the town, with the mod - 
erator of the meeting, were conſtituted 
judges of the qualifications of electors, 
ſaving 
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— ſentatives. This act having been p peal 


.- © the writs ſhould be iſſued, and in not def 


; tion, and was the only act which COU 2h 


verſy exceeded one hundred pounds, anoth- 
and Council; and if it exceeded three 


and inſtructions. In Queen Anne's time, 


in due form, received the royal —_ 


be called a conſtitution or form of GO cou 
ernment, eſtabliſhed by the people of 
New-Hampſhire ; all other parts of thei 
government: being founded on royal com- 
miſſions and inſtructions. But this ad 
was defective, in not determiningby whom ca. 


cribing the places from which: Berni 
tives ſhould: be called, either by name, ex- Wl p; 
tent or population. This defect gave birth m 
to a long and bitter controverſy, as vil in 
be ſeen — 2 i 0 

The triennial act bein g paſſed, the Houle y 
were diſpoſed to make = alterations in 
the government. An appeal was allowed 
in all civil caſes. from the inferior to the 
ſuperior court; if the matter in contro 


er appeal was allowed to the Governot 


hundred pounds, to the King in Council. 
The appeal to the Governor and Council 
was firſt eſtabliſhed by Cutts's commiſſion; 
and continued by ſubſequent commiſſions | 


it was complained of as a grievance, that 


the 
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xreſcribedand taken. [The authority of this 


court had been recogniſed by ſeveral clauſes 
in the laws ; but was difreliſhed by many 


of the people; partly becauſe the judges 


who had before decided caſes, were gene- 


rally members of the Council; partly be- 


aſe no jury was admitted in this court 


of appeal; and partly becauſe no ſuch in- 
ſtitution was known in the neighbouring 


Province of Maſſachuſetts. The Houſe 
moved for a repeal of the ſeveral: clauſes 
in the laws relative to this obnoxious 
court ; the Council non-concurred their 
vote, and referred them to the royal in- 


ſtructions. The Houſe perſiſted in their 


endeavors, and the Council in their oppo- 
ſition. Both fides grew warm, and there 
was no proſpect of an accommodation. 


The Lieuteuant Governor put an end to 


the ſeſſion, and ſoon after diſſolved the 
Aſſembly by. proclamation, . 


A new Aſſembly was called; ; the ſame. 


perſons, with but two or three exceptions, 
were re-elected, and the ſame fpirit ap- 
peared in all their tranſactions. They 
choſe for their ſpeaker Nathaniel Weare, 
ho had been ſpeaker of the former A- 

| ſembly, 


he Governor and Council received ap- 1727. 
peals and decided cauſes, without taking 
an oath to do juſtice. An oath was then 


9h. 


1728, 


92 
1728. ſembly. and having as uſual cel 
Fro to the Lieutenant Governor, he negative 
the choice. The Houle defired to 


After — they choſe another Speaks 
choice. The Lieutenant Governor aps 


ed, each fide retaining their own” 
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by what authority ; he ary 
miſſion ; nothing appeared in that, 
fatisfied them ; and they — 
day to day without doing any bpfinely 


er, Andrew Wiggin, and ſent up the voiy, 
with a preamble, juſtifying their forme 


proved the Speaker, but diſapproved the 
preamble; and thus the controverſy: _ 


The ſpeeches and meſſages from thechai, 
and the anſwers from the Houſe, during 
this ſeſſion, were filled with reproaches; 
the public buſineſs was conducted with ill M.. 
humour, and the Houſe carried their op- .f 
poſition ſo far as to paſs a vote for addrell- W: 
ing the King to annex the Province to w 
Maſſachuſetts ; to this vote the Council I 
made no anſwer. But as a new Governot y 
was expected, they agreed in appointing a N ſ 


committee of both Houſes to go to Bol- Wl x 


ton, and compliment him on his-arrival- 
The expected Governor was WILLIAM 
Buxxer, ſon of the celebrated Biſhop'of 
Sarum, whoſe name was dear to the peo- 
ple of New-England, as a ſteady and se- 
| tive 


NEW-H/AMP:SHIRE: 


Mr. Burnet was a man of good under- 
nding and polite literature; fond of 
books and of the converſation of literary 
nen; but an enemy to aſtentation and 
xarade. | He had been Governor of New- 


— — 2 — — 
* N - . 
= — — = 
, 
— * 


Pre 
or another perſon, for whom the Britiſh 
Miniſtry had to provide. Whilſt at New- 
York, he was very popular, and his fame 


the news of his appointment, to the Gov- 
ernment '-of Maſlachuſetts and New- 
Hampſhire. 'Lieutenant Governor Went- 


Frs 


* 
we. 


ſpeeches as © a gentleman of known worth, 
having juſtly obtained an univerſal regard 
from all who have had the honor to be 
under his government.” He was received 
with much parade 
Lieutenant Governor of New-Hampſhire, 
with a committee of the Council and Aſ- 


= K OS T'T = 


ia 


* Mr, Hutchinſon has reprefented Governor Burpet as » man of 
humour, and given an anecdote reſpeQing his indifference to the cuſtom 
of ſaying grace at meals. The following tory of the ſame kind, per- 
haps will not be diſagreeable to the reader. | | 
One of the committee, who went from Boſton, to meet him on the 


wo, 


, borders of Rhode-Illand, and conduct him to the ſeat of government, 
þ vas the facetious Col. Teiler. | Burnet complained of the long graces 
| "ich were ſaid by clergymen on the road, and aſked Tailer when they 

OY | 14 


York and New-Jerſey, and quitted thoſe 
inces with reluGtance, to make way 


at Boſton, whither the 


_—_— 


re friend to civil and religious libefty. 15284 


— 


having reached New-England, the expect- 
ations of the people were much raiſed on 


worth characteriſed him in one af his 


. 
Joly 284 


ſembly, went to compliment him on his 
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1729. Mr. Burnet had poſitive inſtrudio 
— from the crown to inſiſt on the eſtabliſh 
ment of a permanent ſalary in both hj 
Provinces, He began with Maſſachuſtty 

and held along controverſy with the Gen Fo 

eral Court to no purpoſe. In New-Hamy 

ſhire, a precedent had been eſtabliſhed ig 

the adminiſtration of Dudley, which w 
favorable to his views. Though fore 0 

the Aſſembly were averſe to a permanenſ ec 
ſalary; yet the Lieutenant Goveriianh ul 

belchers To much intereſt with them, by virtue of 
having made them proprietors in the late 
ly granted townſhips, that they were in 
duced to conſent ; on condition that h 
ſhould be allowed one third part of thi 
1729. falary, and they ſhould be diſcharged from 
—— all obligations to him. This bargain being 
concluded, the Houſe paſſed a vote, wii 
-which the Council concurred, to pay, *Goy! 

, » *ernor Burnet, for the term of three eam 
Jourrat of or during his adminiſtration, the ſum ore 
nat et © twohundred pounds ſterling, or ſix hun 
abn.. © dred pounds in bills of credit; whichſunpel 
was tobe in full of all demands from iii 
Government, for his ſalary; and all er. 


1 * penſes in coming to; tarrying in, OT, 1 | 
©1ng TIX 


would ſhorten, He . uy 
c 12 come to Boſton ; after that they will ſhorten till you come der 
your government of Neu- Hainpthire, where your Excellency vill 

\ T 66 grace at all. 


c 
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ng froms this Province; und alſo for 


Fo this vote ſix of the K er 
ntered their diſſent. > 
The Governor came but once into News: 
ampſhire. His death, which happened 
ter a few months, was ſuppoſed to be 

ccaſioned by the ill effect, which his con- 
overſy with Maſſachuſetts, and the diſ- 


is nerves. 

When the death of Gem Burnet 
vas known in England, the reſentment 
gainſt the Province of Maſfathuſetts was 


mor. It was even propoſed, to reduce 
hem to a more abſolute dependence on 
he crown ;* but a ſpirit of moderation 
prevailed ; and i it was thought that Mr. 


ing a native of the Province, and well 
icquainted with the temper of his coun- 
rymen would have more influence than a 
ſtranger, to carry the favorite point of a 
nxed ſalary, His appointment, as Govern- 
or of New-Hampſhire, was merely an ap- 
dendage to his other cominiſion. Þ 

| Belcher 


any allowance te be made to the Lieu- 
tenant Governor; and that the exciſe on 
liquors ſhould be appropriated to that uſe.” | 


ery high, on account of their determined 
efuſal to fix a ſalary on the King's Go. 


9 
1729. 


hn 
N. 


Sept. 7. 


ppointment which he OY Had on 


1730. 


— 
Letters of 

Francis 

Wilks, 


Agents 


NATHAN BELCHER, then in England, 
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2720. Belcher was a merchant of large forty 
— and unblemiſhed reputation. feb 1 
Lener ts ſpent ſix years in Europe; had been t 
— at the Court of Hanover, before the p 

teſtant ſucceſſion took place in the fam 

of Brunſwick ; and had received from 

Princeſs Sophia, a rich golden medal, 

was graceful in his perſon, elegant a 

oo in his manners; of a Jofty dt 

ring diſpoſition ; a ſteady, gent 

Rand. a vindictive, but not 11 

enemy. Frank and ſincere, he was. e 

tremely liberal in his cenſures, both 

converſation and letters. Having a hig 

ſenſe of the dignity of his commiſſion} 

determined to ſupport it, even at the ex 

penſe of his private fortune; the emoh 

ments of office in both Provinces _ 

inadequate to the ſtyle i in which bes 
to live. 

Whilſt he was in England, and ity 
uncertain whether he would be appointe 
or Shute would return, Wentworth wrt. 
letters of compliment to both. Bel 0 | 
knew nothing of the letter to Shuts tk 
his arrival in America, and after he ha | 
made a viſit to New-Hampfhire, and nal 
been entertained at the houſe of the [yet 

- tenant Governor. He was then informec 


that ke ATI had written a letter 
Shuts 


XEWE AGP SIR E. 


chute, of the ſame tenor as that to im- 
ſelf. This hedeemed an act of duplicity. 
ow far it was ſo, cannot now be deter- 
nined. The perfuaũon was fo ſtrong in 
xe mind of Belcher, that on his next viſit 


Wentworth's houſe. This was not the 
"only way | 

pleaſure. When the affair of the falary 
" Mcame before the Aſſembly, he not only re- 


et had done; but obliged the Lieutenant 
laim to any part of the ſalary, and to ac- 


Gies 


„owance, but that he depended wholly on 

de Governor.“ The ſame ſalary was then 
oted, and in nearly the ſame words, as to 
his predeceſſor. He allowed the Lieuten- 
ant Governor, the fees and perquiſites only 


enſes and paſſes, amounting to about 
y pounds ſterling. Wentworth and 
s friends were diſappointed and diſguſt- 
. He himſelf did not ĩong ſurvive; be- 


Nenſiderable party into their views. Ben- 
G ning 


to Portſmouth, he refuſed an invitation td - 
in which he manifeſted his dil. 


overnor under his hand, to quit all 


n ſeized with a lethargic diforder, he died 
within five months; but his family con- 
nexions reſented the ' affront, and drew a 


1 


Avg. 31. 


2 to make fuch a compromiſe as Bur- 


edge that he had no expectation from, 
xdepernlencevin the Aſſembly, for aryal - 


Which aroſe from regiſters, certificates, li- 


Dec, 12+ 
Etat $9, 


1730. 
— 


were at the head of the oppoſition. T 
latter was removed from his office of Coll. 


hended no danger from their reſentmen 


. becauſe he had but half a horſe to ride. 


, | | * - 
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Atkinſon, who had married his daughty 


lector of the Cuſtoms, to make room fol: 
Richard Wibird ; the Naval Office . 
taken from him and given to-Ellis Huſke 
and the office of High Sheriff, which he 
Eleazer Ruſſell. Other alterations wen 
made, which greatly offended the friend t! 
of the late Lieutenant Governor; bu 
Belcher, ſatisfied that his conduct v 
agreeable to his commiſſion and inſtri 


tions, diſregarded his opponents andappre 


Atkinſon was a man of humor, and tool 
occaſion to expreſs his diſguſt in a ſingul: 


manner. The Governor, who was fon v 
of parade, had ordered a troop of hof : 
to meet him on the road, and eſcort hun 
to Portſmouth. The officers of govem : 
ment met him, and joined the cavalcadW* t 
Atkinſon was tardy ; but when heappear*! 
ed, having broken the Sheriff's wand, . 


held- one half in his hand. N 10 
by the Governor for not ap 
er, he begged his Excellency to uU un 


NEW-HAMPSHFRE. 


reſpeting Lieutenant Governor Went- 
orth ; the following portrait of his cha- 
rater, by ſome contemporary friend, de- 
er ves remembrance. r 

He was born at Portſmouth of worthy 


ter 
The 
0 
fa 


education. His inclination leading him 
© to the ſea, he ſoon became a commander 
of note, and gave a laudable example to 


his conſtant care to uphold the worſhip 
' of God in his ſhip, Wherever he came, 
by his diſcreet and obliging deportment, 
che gained the love and eſteem of thoſe 
with whom he converſed. 

On his leaving the ſea, he had conſid- 
erable buſineſs as a merchant, and al- 
' ways had the reputation of a fair and 
' generous dealer. 


He has approved himſelf to the general 


throughout this Province, and under 
his mild adminiſtration, we enjoyed great 
quietneſs. 


' abilities, much improved by converſa- 
tion; remarkably civil and kind to ſtran- 
gers; reſpectful to the miniſters of the 
boſpel; a lover of good men of all de- 


00 
In addition to what has been obſerved, 1530. 


— 


New- Eng- 


land week - 


parents, from whom he had a religious iy journal, 


Dec. 28. 


that order, by his ſaber behaviour, and 


acceptance of his Majeſty's good ſubjects 


He was a gentleman of good natural 


G 2 * nominations; - 
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©nominations; compaſſionate and bonn 
* tiful to the poor; courteous and affa 
ble to all; having a conſtant regard to 
© the duties of divine worſhip, in private 
and public, and paying a due deference 
© to all the ſacred inſtitutions of Chliſt. 
He had fixteen children, of "ia 

* fourteen yet ſurvive him,” 
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Donzan's Lieutenancy —_ enmity to. 
BzLcneR. Fffarts to ſettle the bounda- 
ry lines. Divifions. Riot. Trade. Epif- 
copal Church. Throat diftemper, | — 


IR. WENTWORTH was ccd 

ed in the Lieutenancy by Davip ! 73% 
DuxBaR, Eſq. a native of Ireland and a jun: 24. 
reduced Colonel in the Britiſh. ſervice; 
who was alſo deputed to be ſurveyor of 
the King's woods, This appointment 
was made by the recommendation of the 
Board of Trade; of which Col. Bladen was 
m ative member, who bore no good will | 
to Governor Belcher. Dunbar had been N. ein- 
commander of a fort at Pemaquid, which 9%. 
it was in contemplation to annex to Nova- 
Scotia, He had taken upon him to-gov- 
em the few ſcattered people in that diſ- 
tnct, with a degree of rigor to which they 
could not eaſily ſubmit. . This conduct 
had already opened a controverſy, between 

him and the Province of Maffachuſetts ; 

and it was very unfortunate for Belcher 

to have ſuch a perſon connected with both 

us governments. What were the merits, 

which recommended Dunbar to theſe ſta- 
G 3 | tions, 


102 
1731. 
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tions, it is not eaſy at this time to deter. 


mine; theonlyqualifications, which appex 


to have pleaded in his favor, were poy. 
erty and the friendſhip of men in poy- 
er. He was an inſtrument of intrigik 
and diſaffection; and he no ſooner made 
his appearance in New-Hampſhire, than 
he joined the party who were in oppoſition 
to the Governor. Belcher perceived the 


advantage which his enemies would detive 
from this alliance, and made all tlie ef. 


Belcher's 
MS letters. 


forts in his power to diſplace him. 1 
his letters to the miniſtry, to the Board of 


Trade, and to his friends in England, he 


continually repreſented him in the work 
light, and ſolicited his removal. It is not 


- Improbable, that his numerous letters. of 


July 10, 


this kind, written in his uſual ſtyle, with 
great freedom and without any reſerve, 


might confirm the ſuſpicions, raiſed by the 
letters of his adverſaries, and induce the 


miniſtry to keep Dunbar in place, as 1 
check upon Belcher, and to preſerve. the 


balance of parties, 
Within a few weeks after Dunbar's com 


ing to Portſmouth, a complaint was draw 
up againſt Belcher, and figned by fifteen 


perſons ; alleging that his government 
was grievous, oppreſſive and arbitrary, 
and praying the King for his removal. 


This rouſed the Governor's an 
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the head of whom was Richard Wal- 1737. 


dron, the ſecretary,” who drew up a AT. 
counter addreſs, and — hun- of . 
dred names to be ſubſeri ad- 
dreſſes reached England bout the ſame 


time. Richard Partridge, Mr. Belcher's 
brother in law, in conjunction with; his 
ſon Jonathan Belcher, then a in 
the Temple, applied for a copy of the 
complaint againſt him, at the Plantation | _ 
office, and obtained it; but could not 1 
ſight of the letters which accompanied it, 
though, on the foundation of thoſe letters, 
a repreſentation” had been made by te 
Board of Trade, to the King. | 

The only effect which Dunbar's lier | 
had at that time, was to procure the ap- 
pointment of Theodore Atkinſon, Benning 
Wentworth and Joſhua Peirce, to be 
Counſellors - of New-Hampſhire; and 
though Belcher remonſtrated to the Sec- 
retary of State againſt theſe appointments, . 
and recommended other perſons in their 
room, he could not prevail, any farthner 
than to delay the admiſſion of the two 
former for about two years; during which 
time, they were elected into the Houſe of 
Repreſentatives, and kept up the oppoſi- 
tion there. The recommendations, which 
he made of other perſons, wereduly attend- 

G 4 N 
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1731. ed to when vacancies happened; and thus 
the Council was compoſed of his friends) 
and his enemies. The civikofficers, vum 
he appointed, were ſometimes faperſeded; 
by perſons. recommended and fent ſtom 
England; and in one inſtance, a commiſ-. 
ſion fox the naval office, in favor of a M. 
Reynolds, ſon of the Biſhop of Lincoln, 
was filled up in England, and ſent: ower 
with orders for him to ſign it; rung 

was obliged. punctually to obey. 

From. the confidential letters of the 
leading men on beth. ſides, which have 
fallen into my hands in the courſe-of-my 

Backers, Teſearches, the views of each party may 
ee Plan be m, though they been 
& Thow- to conceal them from each other. Ihe 
teens. Governor and his friends had projefied 
an union of New-Hampſhire with Mafſa- 
chuſetts; but were at a loſs by what 

means to bring it into effect. The molt 
deſirable method would have been, an 
unanimity in the people of New. Han- 

ſhire, in petitioning the Crown for it: hut 

as this could not be had, the project was 

kept out of ſight, till ſome in 
portunity ſhould preſent. 

The other party contemplated tech 
the continuance of a feparate government, 
but the — of a diſtinct Gove 


nor, 


[ 
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The 


ts. 


nce, which was not able to ſupport a gen- 
eman in the character of Governor. To 


us 
ls, 
al 
f. 
m 
f 


1. 
5 
iſ 


ave the limits of territory, not only fix- 
d, but enlarged. They were therefore 


and had the addreſs to perſuade a majori- 
ty of the people, that they would be gain- 


obtaining the ſettlement would be ſo trif- 
ling, that each man's. ſhare would not 
exceed the value of a pullet. 


their reaſons were theſe. The controver - 
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chgſetts, If the controverſy be ſettled 
even in favor of New-Hamptſhire, thelands 
which fall within the line, will be either 


move this obſtacle; it was neceſſary to 


zealous, in their attemps for this purpoſe; 


7s by the eſtabliſhment'of the lines; that 
the lands would be granted to them and 
their children; and that the expenſe of 


———ͤ oagr Son" to 
preſſing the ſettlement of the line; and 


ly is either between the King and the ſub- 
jects of his charter government of Maſſa- 
chuſetts; or elſe, between the heirs of 
Maſon or Allen and the people of Maſſa- 


the King's property, to be granted by his. 
Governor and Council according to royal 
inſtructions ; 
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zor, who ſhould reſide in the Province, 1731. 
ind have no connection with Maſſachy- 
greateſt obſtacle in their way, 
is the ſmalmeſs and poverty of the Prove. 


173 I. 


fhauld they 


| ſtructions, frequently urged the ſettlement 
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inſtructions; or elſe the property of thy 
heirs of Maſon or Allen, to IO 
by them. - Qn both ſuppoſitions, the 
ple of New - Hampihire can have no prof 
erty in the lands, and therefore wh 
be zealous about the di 
„ eee Wenn 2xpenl: 
of it? 


The 8 as ablized. by his in. 


of the lines in his ſpeeches, and declared 


that the Aſſembly of New-Hampſhire hai H 
done more toward effecting 1 it, than that of 
af Maſſachuſetts. A committee from both re. 
Provinces met at Newbury in the autum 22 
of 1731, on this long conteſted: affair; b. 
but the influence of that party in Maſſa. 7 
chuſetts, of which Eliſha Cooke was 1 
the head, prevented an accommodation. w 
Soon after this fruitleſs — 0 


Aſfembly 
Records. 


. = 


with Maſſachuſetts; but to repreſent tbe 


Repreſentatives of New-Hampſhare, of 
whom a majority was in favor of ſettling 
the line, determined no longer to treat 


matter to the King, and petition him to 
decide the controverſy. Newman's com- 
miſſion, as agent, having expired, they 
choſe for this purpoſe, John Rindge, 
merchant, of Portſmouth, then bound on 
a voyage to London. The n 
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England; but as he was capable of ad- 
r money, to carry on the ſolicita- 

The Council, a majority of which 
was in the oppoſite intereſt, did neither 
concur in the appointment, re e 
to the petition. 


petitioned the King in his own name, and 


Hampſhire, to eſtabliſn the boundaries 
of the Province; but his private affairs 
requiring his return to America, he did, 
zgrecably to his inſtructions, leave the 
buſineſs in the hands of Capt. John 
Thomlinſon, merchant, of London; who 
was well known in New-Hampſhire, 
where he had frequently been in quality 
of a ſea commander. He was a gentleman 
of great penetration, induſtry and addreſs; 
and having fully entered into the views 


gence; employing for his ſolicitor, Fer- 
dinando John Parris; who being well 
ſupplied with money, was indefatigable in 
his attention. The petition was of courſe 


ſerved with a copy to be ſent to his con- 


ſtituents. Ry 


of Belcher's opponents, proſecuted the af- 
fair of the line, with ardor and dili- 


referred to the Lords of Trade, and Fran- 
eis Wilks the agent of Maſſachuſetts, was 


top 
f this gentleman was fortunate for them, 1731. 
not only as he had large connexions in 


Mr. Rindge, on his arrival i in — 1732: 
in behalf of the Repreſentatives of New- - ©. 


tod 
1732. 


— 


1 revengeful; that he did no fervies ts 
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parties in New-Hampſhire mz 


the other ſide, they repreſented him as un- 


more townſhips ; while at the ſame time, 
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———— 
ing on the other fide of the Atlantie, th 


their. ition; and were on all occaſion 
vilifying and abuſing each other, eſpecial. 
ty in their letters to their friends in Eng 
land. On the one ſide, Belcher inceflamtly 
repreſented Dunbar, as the fomeniter"of 


oppoſition ; as falſe, perfidious, malicious 


the crown, nor to himſelf ; but was 

© plague to the Governor and a deceiverof 
the people. He was alſo very liberal in 
his reflections, on his other oppoſers. On 


friendly to the royal intereſt; as obſtruſt. 
ing the fettlement of the lines; eonniving 
at the deſtruction of the King's timber; 
and partial to his other government, where 
all his intereſt lay; and that he had not 
even a freehold in New-Hampſhire. As 
an inſtance of his partiality, they alleged, 
that in almoſt every ſeſſion of the Aſſem- 
bly. of Maſlachuſetts, ' he conſented to 
grants of the diſputed lands, to the people 
of that Province; by which means, their 
Aſſembly raiſed money, to enable their 
agent to protract the controverſy, that 


they might have opportunity to lay out 


- 'S&1 
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becauſe that in it, they had made an appro- 
priation for their agent. 'The truth was, 
that the Council did not conſent to the 
bill, becauſe they had no hand in appoint- 
ing the agent, and the bill never came de- 
— the Governor. The frequent diſſo- 
lution of Aſſemblies was another ſubject 


of complaint; and in fact this meaſure 


ſame perſons were generally re-elected, 


by either party. - 
The Governor frequently comphiting, 
in his ſpeeches, that the public debts were 


public buildings kept in repair; becauſe 
of their failure in ſupplying the treaſury. 
The true reaſon of their not ſupplying it 
was, that they wanted emiſſions of paper 


to this the Governor could not conſent, 
being reſtrained by a royal inſtruction, as 

well as in principle oppoſed to all ſuch 
practices, But one emiſſion of paper was 
made in his adminiſtration z and for its 
redemption a fund waseſtabliſhed in hemp, 
ron, and other productions of the coun- 
try, When a number of merchants and 
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never produced the defired effect; for the 


not paid; nor the fort, priſon, and other 


20y 


rejected. a ſupply bill of the New- 1733- 
Hampſhire Aſſembly, and diſſolved them, 


and no reconciling meaſures were adopted 


1734 


money, to be drawn in, at diſtant periods; 


| e] in 
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1734- others had combined to iſſue notes, . 
—— ſupply the place of a currency, he iſſuel 
proclamation againſt. them; and in 
next ſpeech to the Aſſembly, condemmnal 
them in very ſevere terms. The Aſſemh 
endeavored to vindicate the character d 
the bills; but in a few days he diſfolvel 
them, with a reprimand ; charging then 
with trifling, with injuſtice and hypocnifp, 
It muſt be remembered, that his com 
plaints of an empty treaſury were not o 
caſioned by any failure of his own ſalary 
which was regularly paid out of the'exciſ 
Belcher revived the idea of his 
| for Shute, which was alſo countenance 
by his inſtructions, that he was virtualh 
preſent in New-Hampſhire, when perſons 
ally abſent, and attending his duty, in bi 
other Province; and therefore that tb 
Lieutenant Governor could do -nothing 
but by his orders. Dunbar had no feat 
in the Council, and Shadrach Walton be. 
ing ſenior member, by the Governor's or- 
der ſummoned them and preſided. Ht 
alſo held the command of the fort, by the 
Governor's cammiſſion, granted paſſes for 
ſhips, and licenſes for marriage; and te. 


occaſion required. The Lieutenant Go 


ernor conteſted this Point; but could no 
| prevail; 


f. 
ceived and executed military orders, © 
0 
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so his fort at Pemaquid; where he reſided 
almoſt two years. The Governor's friends 
gave out that he had abſconded for debt, 
nd affected to triumph over the oppoſi- 
jon, as poor and impotent; but their 
complaints, ſupported by their agent 
Thomlinſon, and the influence of Bladen 
at the Board of Trade, made an impreſſion 


Belcher ; though he had friends among 
the miniſtry and nobility ; the principal of 
whom was Lord Townſend, by whoſe in- 
fluence he had obtained his commiſſion. 

After Dunbar's return to Portſmouth, 
the Governor tkought it good policy to 
relax his ſeverity ; and gave him the com- 
mand of the fort, with the ordinary per · 
quiſites of office, amounting to about fifty 
pounds ſterling. Not content with this, 


allow him one third of his ſalary. The 
Governor's ſa was but ſix hundred 
pounds currency; he ſpent at leaſt one 
hundred, in every journey to New-Hamp- 
ſhire, of which he made two in a year. 
At the ſame time Dunbar had two hun- 
dred pounds ſterling, as Surveyor General 
of the woods; which, with the perquiſites. 

| amounting 


there much to the diſadvantage of Mr. 


he complained, that the Governor did not 
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prevail ; and finding himſelf rechiced to a 17 
tate of inſignificance, he retired in diſguſt, 
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1734. amounting to one hundred more, vn 
— divided between him and his deputg 
But it muſt be remembered that he 
deeply in debt, both here and in Englani 
The rigid execution of the office: 

- SurveyorGeneral had always been atten 
ed with difficulty ; and the violent manner 
in which Dunbar proceeded with 'trel 
paſicrs, raifed a ſpirit of oppoſition on 

ſuch occaſions. The ſtatutes for the pn 
fervation of the woods impowered the ſu 
veyor to ſeize all logs, cut from white pint 
trees, without licenſe ; and it reſted 
the claimant, to prove his property, it 
the court of Admiralty. Dunbar 
to the ſaw-mills; where he ſeized an 
marked large quantities of lumber ; and 
with an air and manner to which he h 
been accuſtomed in his military capacity 
abuſed and threatened the people. Th 
claſs of men, with whom he was diſpoſed 
to contend, are not eaſily intimidated wil 
high words; and he was not a match fa 
them, in that ſpecies of controverſy, whidl 
they have denominated: ſwamp law. 1 
inſtanceof this happened at Dover, vyhich 
er he came, with his boat's crew, to tt 
move a parcel of boards, which he h 
ſeized. The owner, Paul Gerriſh, watne 
him of the conſequence; — 
ened 


NEWHAMPSHIRE. 
cned with death the fieſt man whs ſhould 1. 
obltruct his intentions ; the ſame threat 
was returned to the fle man who ſhould 
remove the boards. Dunbar'z prudence 
at this time, got the batter of his conrage., 
and he retired, EET 

With the like ſpirit, ar an attempt of the 
ſame kind was fruſtrated at Exeter, whith- 


er he ſent 4 company in a boat to remove 


lumber. Whilſt his men Were. regaling 
themſelves at a public, houſe, in the eyen- 


to do the next day; a number of perſons, 
diſguiſed like Ini tand, attacked and beat 


fails of the boat, and made a hole in her 
bottom. The party not findi 8 themſelves 
ſafe in the houſe, retreate 
and puſhed off; but being aeg in wa 
ger of ſinking, they with difficulty regain- 
ed the ſhore, and hid themſelves * 2 — morn- 


mouth. 

This was deemed a flagrant. inſult. 
Dunbar ſummoned the Council, and eom- 
plained to them of the riotous proceedings 
at Exeter, where there was a confpiracy 

' againſt his life, by evil minded perſons, 


He propoſed to the Council, the iſſuing 


F SEF 


o the boat, 


th 


ing, and boaſting of what they intended 


them ; whillt others cut the rigging and _ 


ng, when they returned an foot to Fortſ· | 


April 26, 


who had hired Indians to deſtroy him. 
= of 
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the Governor's pretence to favor the ſur- 


MS letters. 


the Governor, he iſſued a proclamation; 


complaint, and a memorial was dran up 


| quently, aſſerts that Dunbar had no command in New-Hamplbin, 
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of a proclamation, offering a reward to 
apprehend the rioters. ; The major pan 
f the Council were of opinion, that o 
proclamation could be iſſued but by th 
Govetnor.* Information ſent to 


commanding all _ magiſtrates to in 
diſcovering the rioters. . 
This tranſaction afforded matter For 


by Thomlinſon, grounded on letters which 
he had received. It was ſuggeſted, that 


veyor was deceitful ; that the rioters at 
Exeter were his greateſt friends; that the 
Council, wholly devoted to BY would 
not adviſe to a proclamation till they hal 
ſent to Boſton ; that the proclamation 
was delayed; and when it appeared offer- 
ed no reward ; though Dunbar had pro- 
poſed to pay the money himſelf ; and, 
that by reaſon of this delay and omiſſion 


the rioters n with 1 impunity. 1 


® This was ufo the Governor's gs; and in his letters be fi 


whilſt he was in either of his governments, To be confiſtent, he ſhow! 
have maintsined, that the Lieutenant Governor of Maſſachuſetts but 
no command whilſt he was in New-Hampſhire 3 but there occur 1 
inſtance of a proclamation iſſued by Lieutenant Governor. Phi 
(March 25, 1737) on occaſion of a riot at Boſton, whilt/the Gorer- 

nor was in New-Hampſhire ; and at his return, be iſſued 8nocher, is 
which be refers to the former, not only without ecoſuring it * a 
terms of approbation. ; 


$ wa, wy — — 
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within fix days. It alſo appears, from the 
ſecret and confidential letters of the Gov- 


ernor, that he diſapproved the riot, and 


even called it rebellion; that he gave par- 


ticular orders to the magiſtrates, to make 


inquiry, and take depoſitions, and do their 
utmoſt to diſcover the rioters. If he did 
not advertiſe a- reward, it was becauſe 
there was no money in the treaſury ; 

and if Dunbar had been ſincere in his of- 
fer to pay it, he might have promiſed it, 
by advertiſement. The true reaſon that 
the rioters were not diſcovered, was, that 
their plan was ſo artfully conducted, their 
perſons ſo effectually diſguiſed, and their 
confidence in each other ſo well placed, 


that no proof could be obtained; and the 
ſecret remained with themſelves, till the 
danger was over, and the government had 


paſſed into other hands. 

A law had been made, for holding the 
Inferior Court of Common Pleas, alter- 
nately in each of the four old towns; and 
the practice had been continued for ſeve- 
ral years, much to the convenience and 
ſatisfaction of the people; but Dunbar 
remonſtrated againſt it, to the Board of 


H 2 Trade, 
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In juſtice to Mr. Belcher, it muſt be 2 


aid, that there was no delay on his part,. 
the proclamation being ſent from Boſton 
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1734- 
ſtructed him in his office deſerved: not 


- confined to Portſmouth. The order fr 
_ difallowance, came to the hands of Dun 
bar, who called a meeting of the Council 
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Trade, and moved for a diſalowanee of 
the act, becauſe the people who had 0b 


much favor. The act was in conſequetice 
difallowed, and the gourts were afterwar 


that they might adviſe to its publication 
A majority of them would not conſent, lun 


iill the original order was ſent to Boſton; nc 


June 13. 


Thomlin- 


ſon's let- 
| ters, MS. 


to proſecute. his deſign; where, by his 


and Governor Belcher directed the publ. WW '* 
cation of it, This tranſaction ſerded u I le 
matter of freſh complaint, and was alley — 
ed as an argument for the appointment 
a Governor, who ſhould-refide ca Th 
in the Province. © 5 * 
Jo finiſh what relaths: to Dunbar 1 La 
was careſſed by the party in oppoſition'to oth 
Belcher, under the idea that he had inter. 


eſt endugh in England, to obtain a com- * 
miſſion for the government of New 


Hampſhire. In 1737 he went to England . 


old creditors, he was arreſted and thrown 
into priſon. Thomlinſon found means tu WM © 
liberate him; but perceived that he had 


neither ſteadineſs nor ability for the ſta- 
tion at which he aimed, nor intereſt Wl - 
_—_ to obtain it; rer by his pre- 


ſence b 
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{ence in England, he ferved to keep up the 1735. 
oppoſition: to Belcher, and was uſed as a 
— for that purpoſe; till the object was 
accompliſhed. After which he was (1743) 
appointed, by the Eaſt India wee 
Governor of St. Helena. N | 

The trade of the Province at this time 
conſiſted chiefly in the exportation of 
lumber and fifh to Spain and Portugal, 
and the Caribbee Iſlands. The maſt trade 
was wholly confined to Great Britain. In 
the winter {mall veſſels went to the ſouth- g. cher. 
ern Colonies, with Rngliſh and Weſt India the Board 
goods, and returned with corn and pork. $3 7% 
The manufacture of iron within the Prov- 
ince, which had been ſet up by the late 
Lieutenant Governor — — and 
other gentlemen, lay under diſcourage- 
ment, for want of experienced and induſ- 
trious workmen. The woolen manufac- 
ture was diminiſhed, and ſheep were fearc- 
er than formerly; the common lands on 
which they uſed to feed, being fenced in 
by the proprietors. The manufacture of 
linen was much inereaſed by means of the 
emigrants from Ireland, who were ſkilled 
n that buſineſs. No improvements were 
made in agriculture, and the newly grant- 
ed townſhips were not cultivated with 
ſpirit or ſucceſs. | 
H3 
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There 
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1735. - There had not been any ſettled We 
wo Church in the Province from the begin- 
| ning, till about the year 1732; when ſome 
gentlemen who were fond of the mode of Wl m 
divine worſhip, in the Church of England, 
contributed to the erection of a neat build: l 
ing on a commanding eminence, in Port. 
mouth, which they called the Queen! 
Chapel. Mr. Thomlinſon was greatly © 
inſtrumental of procuring them aſliſtance 
in England, toward completing and fur. 
niſhing it. It was confecrated in 173410 
and in 1736 they obtained Mr. Arthur 
Browne for their miniſter, with a ſalan 
from the ſociety for propagating the  golpe 

in foreign parts. 
About this time, the country was viſt 
ed with a new epidemic diſeaſe, which ha 
obtained the name of the throat diBemper, 
The general deſcription of it is a {ſwelled 
throat, with white or aſh-colored ſpecks 5 
an effloreſcence on the ſkin, great debil· 
ty of the whole ſyſtem, and a ſtrong ten- 
dency to putridity. Its firſt appearance 
Dooglsſes Was in May 173 5, at Kingſton in New 
Rigor of Hampſnire, an inland town, ſituate ont 
i ke. low plain. The firſt perſon ſeized, wust 
child, who died in three days. About 1 
Firev's -. week after, in another family, at the dil-W - 
ance of four miles, three children wer 
ſucceſſive! 


ſu 
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third day. It continued ſpreading grad. 
ually, in that townſhip, through the ſum- 
mer, and of the firſt forty who had it, none 
recovered. In Auguſt it began to make 
its appearance. at Exeter, ſix miles north- 
eaſtward; and in September, at Boſton,* 

fifty miles ſouthward, though it was Oc- 
tober, before it reached Cheſter, the near- 
eſt ſettlement on the weſt of Kingſton. 


D an. 8 
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ceeding winter and ſpring, and 0 not diſ- 
appear till the end of the next ſummer. 
The moſt, who died of this peſtilence, 
were children; and the diſtreſs, which it 
occaſioned, was heightened to the moſt 


- dren 


* On its firſt a it was Abe to be nothing 
more than a common cold; but when the report of the mortality in 
New-Hampſhire was received, and 4 young man from Exeter, whoſe 
brother had died of it, was ſeised (October 1735) the houſe was ſhut 


towns and colonies, Upon his death, no infeQion was obſerved in 
that houſe or neighbourhood ; but the diftemper appearec in other 
places, which had no communication with the fick. The phyſicians 
did not take the infeQion, nor convey it to their families, nor their 
other patients. It was therefore concluded, that it was not like the 
ſmall pox, or the plague, communicable by infection, from the fick or 
from clothes ; and the phyſicizns, having by defire of the ſeleQmer, 
held a conſultation, publiſhed their opinion; that it proceeced entirely 
from © ſome occule quality in the air.” 
Weekly News Letter, April 29, 1736. 

Dr. Douglaſs 3 number of perſons who had the diſtemper 
in Boſton at 4000; of whom 114 died, which is one in 35. The whole 
number of inhabitants at that time was eſtimated at 16,000. 
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It continued its ravages through the ſuc- 


poignant degree. - 1 nodes to i go chil- 


and guarded, and a general alarm ſpread through the neighbouring 


119 
ſucceſſively attacked, who alſo died on the 2355 
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| | 2 ** were loſt out of ſome families; ſeve+ 
8K mul buried four in a day, and many hf 
their all. In ſome towns, one in the 
and in others one in four of the ſick wen 
carried off. In the pariſh of Hamptons 
Falls it raged moſt violently. Twenty 
| families buſted all their children. TwWen⸗ 
tj ſeven perſons were loſt out of five. fas 
milies ; and more than one ſixth part of 
the inhabitants of that place died within WM: 1 
thirteen months. In the whole Province, 
not. leſs: than one thouſand perſons; ot Wo) 
whom above nine hundred were under 
1 years of age, fell victims to 0 
raging diſtemper, | ti 
Since the ſettlement e ſuch 
a mortality had not been known. It was 
obſerved, that the diſtemper proved moſt 
fatal, when plentiful evacuations, particu- 
larly bleeding, were uſed ; a great proftra- 
tion of ſtrength being an invariable ſym 
tom, The ſummer X 1735, when the ſick⸗ 
neſs began, was unuſually wet and cold, and 
the eaſterly wind greatly prevaliens But 
it was acknowledged to be, not a crea- 
* ture of the ſeaſons ; as it raged through 
every part of the year. Its extent is ſad 
to have been from Pemaquid to Carolina; 
but with what virulence it raged, or in 
what meaſure it proved fatal, to the ſouth- 


ward of New-England, does not 77 
1 
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The ſame diſtemper has made its ap- 
arance at various times ſince. In 1754 


d 1755, it produced a great 3 
ſeveral parts of New-Humpflie X 


r form; or phyficians have become better 


eneral ſpreading was in 1784, 5, G andy. 
t was firſt ſeen at Sanford in the county 
f York ; and thence diffuſed itſelf, very 


ngland ; but its virulence, and the mor- 


he neighbouring parts of —— | 
ince that time it has either put on amuld- 


cquainted with it. The laſt time of its 


owly, through moſt of the towns of New- 


ality which it cauſed, wert comparatively p, un 
n:onfiderable. © Its remote, or prediſpoſ. 5. 


ackſon's 
ſervs- 


ing cauſe, is one of thoſe myſteries i 9 


h 
nature, which — human 1 wirr 
ſt 3175 


| | ebe 
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Ihe following Taz, drawn from an account publiſy 


% 
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by Mr. Firen, miniſter of Portſmouth, July 26, 174 
is a BiLL of MoxTtaLtty for 14 months precediy 


Fe 4 
n | Under Betwern Above Abo. Abo. Abe. G 
| TO 10. 10 & 20. 20. 30. | 40. | 90. jul 
Portſmouth © "31 T 1 ir 4 
Dover 77 2 ; { 
Hampton 97 2 ; £2; 1 | ; 
Hampton-Falls'' , 40 9 | 1 3 
Exeter 105 | 18 4 1 
New-Caſtle 11 ol ? v 
Goſport 34 2 : | | 
Rye | 84 10 , rl 
Greenland 1 2 3 221 | 
Newi | x; | a8 

wington 18 5 | | 
Newmarket 20 1 1 ri 
Kein 
King ton | o6 26 | + [x | | Jug 
[Durkam 016 20 | 15 | 6 fa ac 
Cheſter | | 21 2 F 1 Ia 
| ; | Boa 139 35 + * 1 90 


After this account was taken * ſeveral other childre 
died of the throat diſtemper. In the town of Han 
ton 13 more within the year 1736. Sb that fie 
whole number muſt have exceeded a thouſand; In the 
town of Kittery, in the County of York, died 122. 

It appears alſo, from the church records of Hamptot 
that from January 1754, to July 1755, fifty-one pet- 
fons died of the ſame diſtemper, in that town, 
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tate of parties. Controverſy about lines. 
Commiſſioners appointed. Their ſeſſion and 
reſult. Appeals. Complaints. | 


E have how come to that part of 
the Hiſtory of New-Hampſhire, 
nwhich may be ſeen, operating in a ſmall- 


as frequently influenced the conduct of 
rinces, and determined the fate of na- 
ons. Whilſt on the one hand, we ſee Maſ- 
ſachuſetts ſtifly aſſerting her chartered 
laims ; and looking with contempt, on 
e ſmall Province of New-Hampſhire, 
over which ſhe had formerly exerciſed ju- 
fiſdiction; we ſhall ſee, on the other hand, 
New-Hampſhire aiming at an equal rank, 


tion of territory; not depending ſolely on 
argument; but ſeeking her refuge in the 


ſervants of the Crown. Had the contro- 
verſy been decided by a court of law, 
the claims of Maſſachuſetts would have 
had as much weight, as thoſe of an indi- 
vidual, in a caſe of private property ; but 


juriſdiction, 


r ſphere, the ſame ſpiritof intrigue which 


and contending with her for a large por- , 


royal favor, and making intereſt with the 


the queſtion being concerning a line of 


223 
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Government of New-Hampſhire,, with a 


HISTORY OF. 
juriſdiction, it was natural to expect ad 
ciſion, agreeable to the rules of policy a 
convenience; eſpecially where tlie tibi ould 
nal itſelf was a party concerned. it tt 

It muſt be obſerved, that the party | 
——— — who were ſo earhell 
ged in the eftabliſhment of the bon 
2 lines, had another object in W Th 


to which this was ſubordinate, are 


avowed intention was to finiſh a long eo 
troverſy, which had proved a ſource. q 
inconvenience to the people who reid: - 
on the diſputed lands, or thoſe who ou 

an intereſt in them; but their ſecret delign 
was to diſplace Baker and obtain, A Gor: 
ernor av. ſhould have no connexion wi 
Maſſachuſetts. To accompliſh the, 
cipal, it was neceſſary that the abe in 
object ſhould be vigoroſſy purſued. The 


falary of fix hundred pounds, and Perqui: 
ſites amounting to two hundred 
more, equal in the whole to about eight 
hundred dollars per annum, was thought 
to be not worthy the attention of any 
gentleman ; but if the lines could be ex- 
tended on both ſides, there would be at Mp. 
once an increaſe of territory, and a  prol- 
pect of ſpeculating in landed property; Ne 
and in future there would be an mg 
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cultivation, and conſequently Dr 
ſupport a Governor. 


The people were n n 
ould be granted to them; and by this 


hilſt the miniſtry in England; were flat; 
own influence in the plantations! - : 


are of the views of thoſe in Nee · Hamp- 
ire, and determined to guard againſt 
m. They preſumed, that a line vf ju- 
adion would not affect property; and 
erefore endeavored to ſecure the lands 
themſelves, by poſſeſſion and improve- 


idea prevailed among the Governor 's 
mee in New-Hampfhire. They per- 
ived, that a tract of wilderneſs on the 


d the ponds which flow / into it, muſt 
ubtleſs fall into New -Hampſture. For 
eſe lands they petitioned the Governor, 
d a charter was prepared, in which this 
hole tract, called King's- Wood, was 
anted to them. It contained all the 
ds not before granted, between the 
dunds of New-Hampſhire on the fouth- 
eſt and north-eaſt; which, according to 
e ideas of thoſe concerned, would have 
en ſufficient for about four large town- 
ps, Governor 


it they were induced to favor the plan; 


The leading men in Maſſachuſetrs were 


th eaſtern - ſide) of Merrimack River, 


225 


= 1 was prablicable. The 
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moving of him from his office, werec 
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Governor Belcher had a difficult 
to act. He was at the head of two i 
Provinces; he had friends in both 
were ſeeking their own as well as they 
lic intereſt: He had enemies in both; 
were watching him, eager to lay hold 
the moſt trivial miſtake, and magnifyit 
his diſadvantage. His own intereſt 
to preſerve his commiſſion, and count 
act the machinations of his enemies 
as the ſettlement of the line, andthe 


ried on at the ſame time, and 3 4 
perſons, it was difficult for him to e on 
the latter, without ſeeming to . a 
former. Beſides, Mr. Wilks, the agent 


Mlaſſachuſetts, was well known to bel tu 


friend; and when it was found neceſſa 
increaſe the number, one of them was! 
brother,Mr.Partridge. On the other ha 
Mr. Rindge and Mr. Thomlinſon wete 
avowed enemies. There was alſo aUilk 
ence in the mode of appointing theſe 
gents. Thoſe of Maſſachuſetts were 
ſtituted by the Council and Repreſent 
tives, with the Governor's conſent. I. 
of New-Hampſhire were choſen! by t 
Repreſentatives only, the Council n 
concurring in the choice; which, of cout 


| — ww 
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, 
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ted to the King, had been referred to 


to Wilks, to be ſent to his conſtituents, 
became neceſſary that they ſhould in- 
uct him. Their inſtructions were de- 
rnedly expreſſed in ſuch | ambiguous 
T 72 —— 


g their directions. His embarraſſment 
— occaſion, expreſſed in his peti- 
on and counter petition, to the Board of 
rade, protracted the buſineſs, and gave 


ſign of New-Hampſhire. 


, the ſolicitor for the. agents of New- 
lampſhice, moved a queſtion, .* From 
what part of Merrimack river the line 


red this queſtion, to the Attorney and 


or New-Hampſhire inſiſted, that the line 
ught to begin three miles north of the 
outh of the Merrimack. The council for 
Maſſachuſetts declared, that in their opini- 


uld not be ſanctioned by the Governors 
nature, nor by the ſeal of the Province. 
When the petition which Rindge pre- 


e Board of Trade, and a copy of it giv- 


g and afterward blamed for not obſerv- — 


a complexion, unfavorable to his con- 
ituents, but extremely favorable to the 


To bring forward the neee Par- 1733 


licitor General, who appointed a day to 
ear council on both ſides. The council 


On, 


12 


1732. 


ſhould begin? The Board of Trade re- 


declined taying any thing upon it. 


1734. 


1735. 
—— 
Ine 5. 


737. 
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not judge ; but as the queſtion had 


into the ſea. Copies of this opinion a. 


ing Provinces, to mark out the di 
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on, the ſolution of this queſtion would; 
determine the controverſy, and theme 


attorney and ſolicitor | repofted; i:th * 
* whether this were ſo or not, they d 


referred to them, they were of opinie 
* that aecerding to the charter of 
am and Mary, the dividing line en 
© to be taken, from three miles nor 
© the mouth of Merrimack, where it 


given to each party; and the Lords nn. 
point Commiſſioners, — Mo 


line. This report was approved byd 
Lords of Council. i, 


Much time was ſpent in referent to 
meſſages and petitions, coneerhin 
adjuſtment of various matters; and 
length, the principal heads of the cpr 
miſſton were determined. The firſt mit 
that the commiſſioners ſhould be appoint the 
ed, from among the Counſellors of Nugget 
York, New- Jerſey, Rhode-Hand' wy 
va-Scotia. Theſe were all royal ge 
ments, except Rhode-Ifland ; and "wil?! 
that Colony, as well as New-York, Mat ; 
A —— had a controverſy, reſpectii i Bo 

| bo zdanie 
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oundaries. Connecticut, though proposed, 
ieſignedly omitted. becauſe it was ĩmag- 
ied that they would be partial to Maſſa- 
huſetts, from the ſimilarity of their habits 
nd intereſts. The other points were, that 
venty commiſſioners ſhould be nominat- 
d, of whom five were to be a quorum; 
gat they ſhould meet at Hampton, in 
ew-Hampſhire, on the firſt of Auguſt, 


xe Commiſſioners, at their firſt meeting, 


any notice, ſummons, or final j t 
T ight be ſerved; and at the ſame time 
ſhould exhibit; in writing, a plain and full 
ſtate of their reſpective claims, copies of 
which ſhould be mutually exchanged; 
and that if either Province ſhould neglect 
o ſend in the names of their officers, or 
he full ſtate of their demands, at the time 
ppointed, then the Commiſſioners ſhould 
proceed ex parte. That when the Com- 


their final determination, they ſnould ſend 
copies to the public officers, of each Prov- 
ince; and then ſniould adjourn for fix 
weeks, that e party n enter their 
appeal. 

| Theſe pala being determined? 3 the 
Board of Trade wrote 2 to Belcher, 


5737; that each Province ſhould ſend to 


he names of two public officers, on whom 


1439 
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— 


Printed 


miſſioners ſhquld have made and ſigned | 


Feb. 18. 


oe encloſing 


1737. encloſing the heads of the propoſed cut 
— miſſion, and directing him to'recon 
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to the Aſſemblies of each ende 

chooſe their public officers, and prey 
their demands, by the time when 
Commuſfioners were to meet. Theſe wt 
ied with letters to the Oo 
nors of the ſeveral Provinces, from which 
the Commiſſioners diere elected, inform 
ing them of their - appointments" 
letters were delivered to Parris, and 
him to Thomlinſon, to be ſent by the ſ 
ſhip to America. Thoſe to Maſſachuſetts 
and New-Hampſhire, were directed, the 
one to Mr. Belcher, by name, as Govern 
of Mailachuſetts ; the other, to the com- 
mander in chief, refdent in New-Hamy- 
ſhire; and it was required that the deliver 
of the letters ſnould be certiſied by aſſidavit 
The deſign of this ſingular injunction was, 
that Dunbar, if preſent, ſhould receive the 
letter, and call the Aſſembly of Neu- 
Hampſhire immediately; and that if 
Belcher ſhould forbid or hinder it, the 
blame of the neglect ſhould fall on him. 
At the ſame time another letter, reſped- 
ing a petition of a borderer on the line, 
and containing a reprimand to Belcher, 
was ſent in the ſame manner, to be deliv- 


| ered by Dunbar, into Belcher's hands. 
The: 
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rheſe intended affronts, both failed of 
their effect; Dunbar having, before the 


urival of the letters, taken tris n | 


England. 


The ee a eee le 


the earlieſt notice poſſible, of 'the intend- 
d commiſſion 1ent to New- Harupſhire, 
kd him not only to forward the public 

etters; but to ſend copies of all the tranſ- 
actions, to his friends there. In a letter 


to Wiggen and Rindge (the eommittee 


who correſpanded with him) he adviſed 


them, to make the neceſſary 


x ons, 

hell i ſoon as poſkible, to act in conformity 
ve the commufſion and inſtructions; and 

cen went fo far as to nominate the per- 

bons, whom they ſhould appoint, to man- 

oh 

vit, 


ge their cauſe before the Commiſſioners. 

Theſe papers were communicated to 
the Aſſembly, at their ſeſſion in March; 
and at the ſame time the Governor laid 
before them, a copy of the report of the 
Board of Trade, in favor of a com- 
miſſion, which had been made in the 
preceding December. In conſequence of 
which, the Aſſembly appointed a com- 


12 
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woe 


Feb. 18. 


Original 
MS letter. 


April 2, 


mittee of n who were e 
D 
to 
YShadrach Wal 
S (ra _ "Jak 
— re Atkinfon. | *. W . a 
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1737. to prepare witneſſes, pleas and allegs: 
aka, tions, papers and records, to be laid be- 
— « © fore the Commiſſioners; to provide ſot 
brief. their reception and entertainmentzi ani 
to draw upon the Treaſurer for ſuch 
* ſupplies of money as might be needful: 
This appointment was made by the unit. 
ed voice of the Council and Repreſenti 
tives, and conſented to by the Govern; 
and though it was made, three weeks be. 
fore the reception of the letters, from t 
Lords of Trade, directing the appointing 
of public officers, and preparing-a ſtate- 
-ment. oficlaims; yet it was underſtodd to 
be a full compliance with the orders ant 
ex ee co yuypngs in Eng 
land. 11110 e FRG TC 
, The ſame FRE on mbiichs this order paſ 
ſd, the Governor prorogued the Aſſem⸗ 
bluy to the ſixth of July; and on the twen- 
tieth of une he prorogued it again, 0 
the fourth of Auguſt. 
The letters reſpecting the commiſſion 
| were delivered to Mr. Belcher, on the 
twenty-ſecond of April; and he acknow 
ledged the receipt of them, in a letter to 
the Board of Trade, on the tenth of ay 
The commiſſion itſelf was iſſued on the 
ninth of April, and ſent to Mr. Rindge; 
who kept it till the — of the Com 
' miſſone!s 


te 
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miſſioners, and then delivered it to them. 
dred and thirty-five 
paid by the agents of New-Hampſhire. * 


At the ſpring ſeffion of the General 
court in Maſſachuſetts; the Governor 


F S 


of Trade, incloſing an order from the 
Privy Council, and recommended to them 
to ſtop all proceſſes in law, reſpecting any 
diſputes of the borderers, till the bounda- 
nes ſhould be determined. During the 
ame ſeſſion, he reminded them of the 


=> 


£84 


The expenſe of it, amounting to one hun- by 
pounds ſterling; Was 


laid before them the letter from the Lords 
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July 4+ 


| toll order, and defired them to conſider it; 
mi telling them that he had no advice of the 
nb appointment of Commiſſioners. His 
neaning was, that the commiſſion itſelf, 
Ain which they were named, had not been 
m-. {nt to him; nor was he actually inform 


ed that it was in America, till after he 
had prorogued the Aſſemblies of both 
Provinces to the fourth of Auguſt. In 
obedience to the royal order, the Aſſem- 


Willard, Secretary, and Edward Winſlow, 
Sheriff of Suffolk, to be the two public 
officers ; on whom, or at whoſe place of 
abode, any. notice, ſummons, or NE 
proceſs of the magna ona might be 

Wee. 


bly of Maſſachuſetts appointed Joſiah 


July 5- 


TY Fans. 
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— 
Auguſt 1. 


MS origi» 
nal mins. 
utes by 
P arker, 


Secretary, and Eleazer Ruſſell, Shenff. 


MS Mine 
utes, and 
Maſſachu- 
ſetts Jour- 


nab p. 34 


court, choſe William Parker their cler 


B. had been appointed by the Aſſembly of 


ſhould be no failure for want of. ſuch-off- 
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On the day appointed eight of the Oom 
miſſioners met at Hampton.“ They pub. 
liſned their commiſſion, opened their 


and George Mitchel ſurveyor.” On the 
ſame day, the Committee of eight;whi 


New-Hampſhire, in April, appeared; ani * 
delivered a paper to the court, reciting ue 
order of the King, for the a e 
two public officers; that the Al. 


ſembly had not been convened ſinte the 
— of that order; but, that there 


cers, they appointed Richard Waldeen 


They alſo delivered the claim and demand 
of New-Hampſhire, in the following 
words. That the ſouthern bo of 
* ſaid Province ſhould begin at the end of 
* three miles north from the middle af 
the channel of Merrimack river, where 
it runs into the Atlantic Ocean; and 
from thence ſhould. run, on a ſtraight 
line, weſt, up into the main land (toward 
© the ſouth cr until it meets my 


Eraſrgus James Phillips, ov a- 
Ocho Hamilton. Scotia. Ezekiel Warner, 


®* William Skene, Preſi. Je rom 
George Cornel. 
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other governments. And that the north- 


begin at the entrance of Piſcataqua har- 
hour, and ſo paſs up the fame, into 
the river of Newichwanock, and through 
the ſame, into the fartheſt head thereof; 
and from thence northweſtward, (that 
is, north, leis than a quarter of a point, 

veſtwardly) as far as the Britiſhdomin- 


half of the Iles of Shoals; we ſay, lies 
within the Province of New-Hampſhire.” 
The ſame day; Thomas Berry and Ben- 
min Lynde, Counſellors of Maiſſachuſetts, 
ppeared and delivered the vote af their Aſ- 
mbly, appointing two public officers, 
ith a letter from the Secretary, by order 
f the Governor, purporting, that at the 
'laſt riſing of the Aſſembly there was. 20 


FSE 


2. 


tee had been appointed, to draw up a 
ſtate of their demands, which would be 
reported at the next ſeſſion, and there- 
fore praying that this ſhort delay might 
not operate to their diſadvantage.” Up- 
on this, the committee of New-Hamp- 
lure drew up and preſented another pa- 
her, charging the government of Maſſa- 

14 | chuſetts 
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em boundary of New-Hampthire ſhould — 


jon extends; and alſo the weſtern 


' account that any — arrived; 
that the Aſſembly ſtood prorogued to 
the fourth of Auguſt; that a commit- 


Autuſt 2. 
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would proceed er parte; The Court then 1737 


d\a MM :djourned to the eighth dax. 
dag The Aſſembly of New. Hampſhire met 
en the fourth; and the by the 
ing Governor's order, prorogued them to the 
the WW tenth, then to meet at Hampton- Falls. 
of on the ſame day, the Aſſembly of Muſſa- 
ag chuſetts met at Boſton; and after they 
gütig had received the report of the committee, 
m who had drawn up their claim, and diſ- 
hey 
of 
of 
ble 
w. 
ſt 
red 
0 
ul 


patched expreſſes to New-York and New- 
ſerſey, to expedite the other Commiſſion- 
ers; and appointed a committee to ſup- 
port their claims ʒ the Governor adjourn- 
6d them, to the tenth day, then to meet 
i Saliſbury.' Thus the Aſſemblies of 
both Provinces were drawn within five 
miles of each other; and the Governor 
declared, in his ſpeech, that he would. act 
'as a common father to both.” Toe 
The claim of Maſſachuſetts being pre- 
pared, was delivered to the Court, on the 


* This committee conſiſted of Edmund Quincy, William Dudley, 


miEL13na Coo, Thomas Cuſhing, Job Almy, Henry Rolfe, and 
Nathaniel Peaſlee, of the Houſe. Cooke died while the Commiſſioners 
vere fitting, He had been employed on the ſame affair at Newbury in 
1731, and it was by his means that the buſineſs was then obſtructed. 
ln reference to this, Belcher, in a private letter ſays, © Generations to 
tome will riſe up and call him e unn.“ On account of Cooke's death, 
and the abſence of another member, they appointed John Read «ad 
Robert Auehmuty. Auguſt 13. 


Simuel Welles, Thomas Berry, and Benjamin Lynde, of the Councily 
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Maſſacha. 
ſetts A. 
ſembly 
Records. 


Auguſt 8. 


day appointed. After reciting their grant 
and 


1737 37. and charters, and the judicial detertming. 
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tion in 1677, they aſſerted their clan 
© and demand, ſtill to hold and poſleſby 
da boundary line, on the ſoutherly Get 
© New-Hampſhire, beginning at the dea 
three Engliſh miles north from the Nach 
* Rocks, ſo called, at the mouth of the .] 
© er Merrimack, as it emptied ũtſeif into i 
the ſea ſixty. years ago; thence running 
parallel with the river, as far narthiward 
* as the crotch or parting of the river; 
© thence due north, as far as a certain tree; 
commonly known for more than ſeven- 
ty years paſt, by the name of Endicot' 
tree; ſtanding three miles northward of 
* faid crotch or parting af Merrimack r- 
© el; and thence, due weſt to the "South 
Sea; which (they ſaid) they wersableto 
© prove, by ancient and-inconteſtibleen- 
0 — WR ne: intended, grant - 
ed and adjudged to them; and they in- 
ſfiſted on the grant and ſettlement a 
above ſaid, to be concluſtve and itte: 
* fragable. 
On the northerly fide of New-Hamp- 
* flure, they claimed a boundary line, be- 
ginning at the entrance of Piſcataqua 
0 harbour; paſſing up the ſame, to the 
© river Newichwanock ; through that to 


© the fartheſt head thereof, and from * 
ca due 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 
. due north weſt line, till one hundred 


by Piſcataqua harbour be finiſhed,” 
eo WF The Court ordered copies of the claims 


nged ; and having appointed Benjamin 
tolfe of Boſton, an additional Clerk, they 
dourned to the tenth day of the month. 
On that day both Aſſemblies met at the 
pointed places. A cavalcade was form- 
d from Boſton to Saliſbury, and the Gov- 


*. 


orſe.® He was met at Newbury ferry 
another troop; who, joined by three 
nore at the ſuppoſed diviſional line, con- 
Iufted him to the George Tavern, at 


and made a ſpeech to the Aſſembly of 
New-Hampſhire. Whilſt both Aſſem- 
lies were in ſeſlion; the Governor, with 
ſelect . made an W of 
three 


8 A an W 
Hibernian ſtyle. 


Dear Paddy, you ne er did behold ſach a fight, 


CET TS ETFS oCIrAD 2SS5 


p- As yeſterday morning was ſeen before night. 
You in all your born days ſaw, nor I didn't neither, 
Co $0 many fine horſes and men ride together. 
12 At the head, the lower houſe trotted two in a row, 
Then all the higher houſe pranc'd after the low 5 
he Then the Governor's conch. gallop'd on like the wind, 
10 And the laſt that came foremoſt re troopers behind; 


But I fear it means no good, to your neck nor mine; 


For they ſay tis to fix a right place for the line. 
Collection of Poems, p. 54 


© © 


f each Province, to be drawn and ex- 
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un ind twenty miles from the mouth f 


Aug. 10. 


mor rode in ſtate, attended by a troop of 


ampton-Falls ; where he held a Coun- 
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1737. three days, to the falls of Amuſkeag; aft 

— account of which was babe in 
papers, and concluded ini the folk 

| bons manner: His Excellency was e 

/ Weekly pleaſed with the fine ſoil of Cheſter ü rut 
ter, Aug. extraordinary improvements at Dem nt. 

0 and the mighty falls at Skeag. mo ey 

In the ſpeech, which the GovernafWiſl 

made to the Aſſembly of New-HampſhinWin 

he recommended to them to n { 

officers, agreeably to his Majeſty's eo 

miſſion. The Aſſembly ap "toil 

much ſurpriſed at this ſpeech; and-1 

Andi) their anſwer, ſaid, that the 'commutioWcy 
Jonal , before appointed had already given iro 
lief. the names of two officers, which to: 
approved of; for had it not been dan 

© at the firſt meeting of the Commiſſiot 

they might have proceeded ex parte. 
Conſidering the temper and views 

Mr. Belcher's opponents, this was:rathe 
unfortunate for him, ſo ſoon alu u 
profeſſion of being © a common father d 

both Provinces.” Far if the committee 

had a right to nominate the two officers 

then his recommendation was needlels 

if they had not, it might juſtly he aſke 

why did he not call the Aſſemb!iy together: 

on the ſixth of July, to which day tht 

had been prorogued? The excuſe — 
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int he did it, to avoid any objection; 797: 


ich might be made to the regularity of 


ie appointment; and to give them an 


pportunity to ratify and confirm it. The 
ruth was, that Mr. Belcher highl 5 re- 
nted the conductꝭ of the committee of 
e-Hampſhire, who concealed the com- 
niſſion, and never communicated it to 
im in form. Had he been aware of the 
jk, which his enemies might make, of his 
rid adherence to forms, whert he'could 
ot but know the contents of the com- 
niſſion, and the time when it muſt be ex- 
ruted, prudence might have dictated a 
nore flexible conduct. They did not fail, 
o make the utmoſt advantage of his miſ- 
akes, to ſerve the main cauſe which they 
ad in view? wp. 
The expreſſes Mack 0 were ſent by Maſ- 
ſchuſetts, to call the other Commiſſion- 
rs, had no other effect than to add to the 
iumber, Philip Livingſtone, from New- 
ork ; who, being ſenior in nomination, 
preſided 3 in the Court. ol it B's 
To prevent the delay, which would un- 
noidably attend the taking of plans from 
tual ſurveys ; the Commiſſioners recom- 
nended, to both Aſſemblies, to agree upon 
i plan, by which'the pretenſions of each 
ovince ſhould be underſtood ; but as 
this 
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1737. this could not be done, a plan drawn 
— Mitchel was accepted, and when their u 


the line, from the head of the river, _ 
| weſtward of north. 
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fault was made this plan was annexed 

it. They then proceeded to hear the io 
ſwers, which each party made, to the deli"! 
mands of the other, and to examine Nn 
neſſes on both ſides. Neither party wil: 
willing to admit the evidence, produs bt 
by the other, and mutual exceptions e 
proteſts were entered. The points in dl 
bate were, whether Merrimack river, ai 
that time, emptied atſclf into the ſea; aff 2 
the ſame place where it did ſixty years de p 
fore? Whether it bore the ſame nam t 
from the ſea, up to the crotch ? andwheth a 


er it were poſhible to draw a parallel ling i 
three miles northward, of every part of Wt: 
river ; the courſe of which was, in ſo "0 
places, from north to ſouth? 

With reſpect to the boundary line 
tween New-Hampſhire and Maine; tl 
controverted points were, whether 
ſhould run up the middle of the river, 
on its north-eaſtern ſnore; and whethe 


be due north-weſt, or only a few-c 


The grand point on which the wh 
controverſy reſpecting the ſouthern lin 
turned, was, whether the charter of Wi 


1 
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— Malhchalotts; 
il the lands which were granted, by the 
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hanter of; Charles the firſt ? On this queſ- 


yon, the Commiſſioners did not come to 
ay concluſion. Reaſons of poliey might 


have ſome weight; to render them indeci- 


ve ; but, whether 1t were really ſo or not, 


they made and pronounced their reſult in 


e following words. In purſuance of 
his Majeſty's commiſſion, the Court took 
under conſideration, the evidentes, pleas, 
and allegations offered and made by each 
party; and upon mature adviſement on 
the whole, a doubt aroſe in point of law; 
and the Court thereupon came to the 


following reſolution. That if the char- 


ter of King William and Queen Mary, 
grants to the Province of Maſſachuſetts 
Bay, all the lands granted by the charter 
af King Charles the firſt, lying to the 
Wy northward of Merrimack river; then 
be Court adjudge and determine, that 
a line ſhall run, parallel with the faid 
'nver, at the diſtance of three Englith 
'miles, north from the mouth of the ſaid 
nver, beginning at the ſoutherly fide of 
the Black Rocks, ſo called, at low wa- 


Sept 2. 
MS Copy, 


— cf 
aſlachu- 
ſetts Aſ- 

ſembly, p. 


35» 


ter mark) and from thence to run to the 


'crotch, where the rivers of Pemigewaſſet 
and Winipiſeogee meet; and from thence 
* due 


9 


due north three miles, and from tl 


which ſhall be the boundary ore 


© Black Rocks aforeſaid, at low watermark 
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«< weſt, toward the ſouth ſea, until it mee 
with his Majeſty's other r 


line, between the ſaid Provincewobdyl 
ſachuſetts and New-Hampſhire, on th 
<« fide. But, if otherwiſe, then the Cor 
adjudge and determine, that a line 
the ſoutherly ſide of Ne- Hampſnire, be 
ginning at the diſtance of three mile 
north, from the ſoutherly fide of th 


and from thence running due weſt, uy 
into the main land, toward the ſou 
© ſea, until it meets with his Majeſty 
other governments, ſhall be the bound. 
ry line between the ſaid Provinces, on ii 
« fide aforeſaid: Which point in daubt 
the Court humbly ſubmit, to the 
conſideration of his moſt ſacred: Maje 
in his Privy Council; to be detern 
© according to his royal will and — 
As to the northern boundary, betwe: 

« the ſaid Provinces, the Court reſolve an 
determine; that the dividing line ſhi 
©paſs up through the mouth of Piſcat: 
qua harbour, and up the middle of ti! 
; — of Newichwanock, (part of whic 
is now called Salmon-Falls) and throug 
© the middle of the fame, to the * 


a* 
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and twenty miles be finiſhed, from the 
«mouth of Piſcataqua harbour aforeſaid ; 
cor until it meets with his Majeſty's other 
governments. And, that the divwiding 


run through the middle of the harbour, 


butherly ſide; and that the ſouthweſter- 
w part of ſaid iſlands ſhall lie in, and be 

i accounted part of, the Province of New- 
WW Hampſhire ; and that the north- eaſterly 
part thereof ſhall lic in, and beaccount- 

dd part of, the Province of Maffachuſetts 
Bay; and be held and enjoyed by the ſaid 
' Provinces reſpectively, in the ſame man- 


held and enjoyed the ſame. 


that the coſt and charge ariſing by tak - 
ing out the Commiſſion, arid alſo of 
the Com miſſioners and their officers, 
uz. the two Clerks, Surveyor and 
Waiter, for their travelling expenſes, and 
ca attendance in the execution of the ſame, 
de equally borne by the ſaid Provinces.” 

Thus this long depending queſtion, af- 
er all the time, expenſe and argument, 
wich it had occaſianed, remained unde- 


ded, When 


K 
. 


2 


line ſhall part the Iſles of Snoals, and 
between the iſlands, to the ſea; on the 


bl" ner as they now do, and have heretofore 


And the Court do further acjudge, 
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head thereof, and from thence north. 1737. 
two degrees weſterly, until one hundred 
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— the Commiſſioners adjourned, to the four- 


obtain a copy of the decree, before thei 


Printed 
| brief, 


twelfth of October. By this ſudden ad. 


ed requeſt of both Houſes, the Governot 


Maſſachuſetts continued their feſſion, w. 


1 STOUT or 
When this evaſive decree was publiſhed, 


teenth of October, to receive appeals; 
and the fame day, the Governor, at the 
requeſt of the Council only, . adjourned 
the Aſſembly of New-Hampſhire to the 


—_ Kc 4 geen „*** 


journment, it was impoſſible for them to 


diſperſion, or to frame an appeal, till tw 
days before the time, when it muſt han 
been preſented. The Aſſembly of Maſla 
chuſetts continued their ſeſſion, at Saliſbu 
ry, five days longer. On the fifth of Se 
tember, they obtained copies of the royil 
Commiſſion, and the decree of the Com 
miſſioners, which they entered on thei 
journal. On the ſixth, they agreed upo 
an appeal; and on the ſeventh, at the unit 


An. a. _ A . nm am R wy YwF " lk Fr Way e ac —_ Aw 


adjourned them to the 12th of October. 
The ſudden adjournment of the Aſlem 
bly of New-Hampſhire, when that o 


unfortunate for Governor Belcher ; an 
gave his opponents another advantage, t 
purſue their grand deſign againſt him 
The reaſons aſſigned for it were, that th 
report of the Commiſſioners being ſpecial 
the whole matter would of courſe com 


* 
a 3 — ——— —— 7LÞl_ 1— 
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before the King, without any appeal from 


either Province. For this reaſon, a major- 
ity of the Council were againſt an appeal. 
That as the committee, appointed in A- 
pril, had the ſame power to act in the re- 
ceſs, as in the ſeſſion of the Aſſembly; 
and, as the Council were againſt appeal- 
ing; ſo the appeal could not be made, by 

the whole Aſſembly, and therefore — 
Governor thought, that the beſt ſervice 


adjourn the Aſſembly, and leave the whole 
buſineſs in the hands of the committee. 
With reſpect to the ſhort time, between 


was contained in a few lines, and their 
exceptions to the judgment of the Com- 
miſſioners might be prepared in a quarter 
of an hour. 


places, at the appointed time. The Re- 
preſentatives of New-Hampſhire having, 
by the help of their committee, in the re- 
ceſs of the Aſſembly, obtained the papers, 
framed their exceptions and ſent a meſſage, 
to know if the Council were fitting ; but 
the Council, being determined againſt an 
appeal, had met and adjourned, without 
doing any buſineſs. The Houſe therefore 
K 2 was 


Both Aſſemblies met again, in the Bins | 
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— 


which he could do to the Province, was to 


the 12th and 14th of October, it was ob- 
ſerved, that the claim of New-Hampſhire | 


OR. 12, 
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1737. was reduced to the neceflity of deſiring 
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tie Commiſſioners to receive their appeal, 


Maffachu- 
ſerts Jour- 
nal of Aſ- 
ſembly. 


Printed 
brief. 


without the concurrence of the Governor 
and Council. The appeal, from the Af- 
ſembly of Maſſachuſetts, was preſented in 
due form, authenticated by the Speaker, 
Secretary and Governor. Their commit- 
tee entered a proteſt againſt the appeal of 
New-Hampſhire, becauſe it was not an act 
of the whole Legiſlature; nevertheleſs, the 
Commiſlioners received it, and entered it 
on their minutes. Having received theſe 
appeals, the Commiſſioners adjourned 
their Court to the firſt of Auguſt in the 
next year, but they never met again, -/ 
The Aſſembly of Maſſachuſetts appoint- 
ed Edmund Quincy and Richard Partridge 
Agents, to Join with Francis Wilks, their 
former agent, in the proſecution of their 
appeal before the King; and raiſed. the 
ſum of two thouſand pounds ſterling, to 


defray the expenſe. 


When the Repreſentatives. of New 
Hampſhire propoſed the raiſing of money, 
to proſecute their appeal, the Council non- 
concurred the vote. Their reaſons were, 
that the appeal was not an act of the 
Council; that they had no voice in the 
appointment of the agent ; and, that at 
the * of the affair, the Houſe had 

declared 
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declared to the Council, that the expenſe, 1737. 
of it would be . by {Rk pants 63 
ſeriptton. 4. * 10 

At this ſeſſion of the Maſſachuſetts Af. 
ſembly, Mr. Belcher put them in mind 
that he had ſuffered in his intereſt, by the 
continually finking value of their bills of 
credit,” in which: his ſalary was paid; a 
point which he had; 'often before urged) Hu: — * 
them to conſider. In anſwer to this mel- 
ſage, they made him a grant of (333.6, 8, E 
in bills of the no tenor. The fare day, 
they made a grant of the like fam; to the 
Preſident of Hatvard College; Beth theſe 
ſums appear to have been juſtty dus; and at 
t- MW any other time, no exception could have 
ve been made to either. But, becauſe the grant 
ir to the Governor happened to be made, at 
ir the ſame time with the grant of £2000 
he Wl ſterling to the agents, his opponents pre- 
to MW tended, that he received it as a bribe, from 
| the Aſſembly of Maffachuſetts, for favor: 
V- ing their cauſe. nn r 8 f 
Y, The appeal dh New-Harnpfhire, from 
n- the judgment of the Commililoriers; was 
re, Ml founded on the following reaſons: With 
he reſpect to the ſoutherly line; dbecauſe lit 


CO ͤ „% ͤœFM Ku! 1! «˙ CORTE. 


he made the Black Rocks, lying in a bay of 
at Merrimack river, the point from which 
ad the three miles were to be meaſured which 
ed K 3 point 


. 


1737. point was three quarters of a mile nortii 
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— of the river's mouth; and, becauſe à line 


jected to that part of the judgment only, 
which directed the line to run up the mids. 
dle of the river; alleging that the grant 


parallel with the river, was not only im- 
practicable, but founded on the old char. 
ter, which had been vacated ; and, if prac». 


ticable, yet ought not to go. farther than 


the river held a weſterly courſe, With ref- 
pect to the northern boundary, they ob- 


to Gorges was only of land, between that 


river and Kenebeg; and that New-Hamp+ 
ſhire had always been in poſſeſſion of the 


whole river, and had maintained a fortreſi 
which commanded its entrance. 


The appeal of Maſſachuſetts was grounds 


ed on the following reaſons. That by the 
charter of William and Mary, the ald Cot: 
ony of Maſſachuſetts was re- in 
without any exception; that this charter 
empowered the Governor and General 
Ailembly to grant all lands, comprehended 
in the old Colony; that the committee of 
New-Hampſhire acknowledged, that New- 
Hampſhire lay without the late Colony of 


Maſlachuſetts, by declaring that it Was 
between that and the Province of Mainez 


that the weſt line, claimed by New -Hamp- 
ſhire, would croſs Merrimack river, 8 
| mi 
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miles from its mouth, and exclude: forty 1737. 
miles of ſaid river out of -Maſſachutetts, > 


though declared, by both charters, to 


de in it. They objected; to extending 
the line of New-Hampſhire till it ſnould 


meet with his Majeſty's other governments; 
becauſe according to Maſon's grant, New- 
Hampſhire could extend no farther than 


to the northern boundary, they objected 


to a line north, two degrees weſtwardly, 
alleging that it ought to be on the north- 
weſt point; they alſo excepted to the pro- 


traction of this line, till it ſhould meet 


with his Majeſty's other governments; al- 
leging that it ought to extend no farther 
than one hundred and. twenty miles, the 
fed limits of the Province of Maine. 

It was unfortunate. for Maſſachuletts 
that their committee had brought Maſon's 
grant, in evidence to the Commiſſioners; 
and again recited it in their appeal; for a 
line of ſixty miles from the ſea would 
croſs Merrimack river, long before the 
limilar curve line, for which they contend- 
ed, could be completed. Beſides, Maſon's 
grant extended to Naumkeag; which was 


much further ſouthward, than they would 


have been inn to admit. 
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Nutehin- 
ſon 11, 389. 


Ms mia - 
utes of the 
Commiſ- 
ſioners. 


Obſerved 
1781. 


Maſſachuſetts. For the point where the 
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It may ſeem curious and unaccounts. 
ble to moſt readers, that the Commiſſion. 
ers ſhould determine the northern, orrath- 
er eaſtern bounds of the northern part of 
New- Hampſhire, to be a line drawn north, 
two degrees weſterly, from the head of bal. 
mon-fall River ; when the expreſs word 
of Gorges patent are north weſtward: 
The agents for Maſſachuſetts, when this 
claim was. put in by New-Hampſhire, 
could hardly think ĩt was ſeriouſly meant, 
when it was alleged that by northweſt 
ward muſt be underſtood, north à lit 
weſtward. The only oſtenſible reaſon, 
given for this conſtruction was, that if a 
northweſt line had been intended; tlien a 
ſoutheaſt line, drawn from the mouth of 
the harbour, would leave all the Iſles of 
Shoals in New-Hampſhire ; whereas; the 
dividing line runs between them. On the 
other ſide, it might have been faid; with 
equal propriety, that a line drawn oth, 
two degrees eaſt, from the month of the 
harbour, would leave all theſe iflands in 


iſlands are divided bears ſouth, twenty- 
nine degrees eaſt, from the middle of the 
harbour's mouth ; 'the variation of the 
needle being fix degrees welt. _ 


AKS 
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When this affair was again agitated in 1737. 
gland, the agents of Maſſachuſetts ob- 


ned a certificate from the learned Dr. 
Halley, that a line northweſtward ought 


run forty-five degrees weſtward of the 


orth point. This was demonſtratively 
rue ; but there were political reaſons for 
iſenting from mathematical demonſtra- 
ion. One of them 1s thus expreffed, in a 
wivate letter, from a committee of the 
iſembly, to their agent Thomlinſon. 
We hope that the northern line will be 
but a few degrees, to the weſtward of 
north, that his Majeſty's Province may 


include the greateſt number, and _ 


maſt trees for the royal navy.” Thoug 
thought might never have rg 
va mathematician, yet ſome of the Com- 
niſſioners were doubtleſs acquainted with 
It; and it was too important, not to have 
deen communicated to the King's miniſ- 
ters, Another political reaſon of diſſent 


ms, that by enlarging New-Hampſhire, - 


tere would be a better proſpect of obtain- 
ng a diſtinct Governor, which was the 
grand object in view. 

The new agent of Maſſachuſetts, Ed- 
nund Quincy, died of the ſmall-pox, 
bon after his arrival in London. The 
War was then left in the hands of Wilks 

and 
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1738. and Partridge, neither of whom une 
> ſtood ſo much of the controverſy as Thom om 


correctneſs and regularity in them. 'B 


the principal object at which it was d 


linſon; who was alſo far ſuperior to the 
in addreſs. - In his letters, to his friend 
in New-Hampſhire, he frequently blame 
them for their negligence, in not ſendin 
to him the neceſſary papers in prope 
ſeaſon ; and when ſent, for. the-want 


their deficiency was abundantly-compen 
ſated by the dexterity of his ſolicitor, Pu 
ris ; who drew up a long * petition ofa 
peal; in which, all the circumſtance 
attending the whole tranſaction, from th 
beginning, were recited, and colored, i 
ſuch a manner, as to aſperſe the Governor 
and Aſſembly of the vaſt, opulent, 

© grown Province of Maſſachuſetts; whit 
the poor, little, loyal, diſtreſled Provineed 
© New-Hampſhire' was repreſented as rea 
to be devoured, and the King's own prof 
erty and poſſeſſions barallowed up, by th 
boundleſs rapacity of the charter ' govern 


ment. Concerning the manner in hid 
this maſterly philippic was framed, and 


rected, there can be no better evidence 
than that which is contained in a letter 
written by Parris to Thomlinſon, and d) 
him ſent to New-Hampſhire, * Tuo 
| : c nights 
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jzhts ago, I received a heap of papers 
m you, about the lines; and have 
en four times to the Colony Office, 
d Board of Trade, to diſcover what I 
ld in this imperfect affair; but can- 
t ſee the caſe, till after Tueſday next. 
otwithſtandiug which, I have, as well 
can, without proper materials, drawn 
pa long petition of appeal, to his Ma- 
ty; and as the Maſſachuſetts have 


draught of it, and hope we ſhall have 
r appeal, as well as the petition, from 
e New- Hampſhire Aſſembly, in, be- 
rethe Maſſachuſetts get theirs in. Had 
ur principals conſidered the great con- 
quence of being firſt, ſurely, in all this 


bled us to be firſt ; but, as it is, Iam 
reed to gueſs at matters, and affirm 


a in letters; which is a ſad way of pro- 
teding, and I wiſh we do not miſtake 
me facts. They oblige us to make 
nck without ſtraw. Above all, why 
id they not ſend a copy of their own 
ppeal? For want of it, I have been for- 
dl to gueſs what that appeal was, from 


ne, they would have ſent you a copy 
their proceedings, in order to have en- 


looſe 
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t yet preſented theirs, I ſend you 


fs at adventure, or upon dubious paſla- 
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— 


Thomlin- 
ſon's MS 
letters. 


- © hs ExczILEN c would have been f 


Ne- Hampſhire, to prepare 
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© looſe: paſſages in Mr. A's . 1 
them, — to order, an 
copy to be made of all their votes, f 
March to October laſt. Had theſe u 
come over regularly and authentic 


© en quite down, in a few weeks: by t 
© You'll obſerve, I have laid it on him 1 


© ty handſomely, f in OP 2 
King.“ 


Thus the iy of e | 
petition of complaint, againſt the ; 
nor and Aſſembly of Maflachuſerts, Ct 
ies were delivered to their agents; and 
Governor was ordered to make aſi 
the allegations againſt him.  Ar'theſs 
time, Thomlinſon adviſed his friend 
their proc 
as filently as poſſible ; and by no means 
give any offence to the Governor; all 
ing them of the favorable diſpoſition 
ſeveral | Lords of the Privy Council 
well as the Board of Trade, toward t 
eauſe ; and that they had need 309 
no K about the event. 


. | This petition is printed at ſage, * in the Journal of ie 
chuſetts Aſſembly for 2759, with their vindication' dere 
which they call the petition * a chain of Wunder if go 
"0008  fallchoode," 
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he death of Mr. Quincy at this criti- 1738. 
period, and the length of time neceſ- 
to prepare and ſend over anſwers, to 
complaint which Parris had thus art- 

ly drawn up, obliged the agents of 
ſachuſetts to ſuſpend the preſenting - 

their appeal for ſeveral months. 


* 
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ral of their townſhips ; and though t 
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n 


againſt BELCHER, real and forg ed. 
al cenſure. Final eſtabliſhment of the 
HuTcCHinsoN's agency. Spaniſh 
BELCHER's zeal and fidelity. His'r 
al. Examination of bis charalter, 


HE ſpirit of intrigue was not 

fined to New-Hampſhire ; for 
politicians of Maſſachuſetts, by bring 
into view the long dormant claim of 
ſon, had another game to play, bei 
proving the ſmall extent of New. Ha 
ſhire. They perceived that the | 
whether ſettled according to their 0 
demand or that of New-Hamplly 
would cut off a conſiderable part of 


had, by their agent, obtained a prom 
that private property ſhould not be af 
ed by the line of juriſdiction, yet t 
thought it beſt to have ſome other | 
-  _ if 
For what reaſon the government 
Maſlachuſetts did not purchaſe the Pri 
ince of New-Hampſhire, from Robe 
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e heirs of Gorges, we are not now able 
reciſely to determine. It is probable 
at the purchaſe might then have been 
lily made, and much controverſy prevent- 
. When it was ſold, by John and Robert 
aſon, to Samuel Allen( 169 1) the bargain 
ag made in England; and the lands were, 
y fiction of law, ſuppoſed to be there ;* by 


Ine and recovery was carried on in the 
ourt of King's bench. During the lives 
nol the two Maſons, no notice was taken 
the ſuppoſed flaw; and the ſale to Allen 
2s not diſputed. The brothers returned 


lue. Robert married in New-England, 
ls father, conceived hopes of invalidating 


uld not have been transferred by his fa- 


ter own lives. It was alſo ſaid that the 
tion, by which the lands were deſcribed, 

0 be within the juriſdiction of the Courts 
N 


' 1 ee een docked, the Gtuation 
ite lands is expreſſed in theſe words. 
= | ln New. -Hampſhite, Main, Maſonia, Laconia, Maſon-hall and 
Miss, in New- England, in America, in the pariſh of Greenwich.“ 

- MS ia Proprietary Office» 


len's purchaſe, and regaining his pa- 
al inheritance; which it was fuppoſed 
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aon, at the ſame time (1677) that they 
urchaſed the Province of Maine, from 


See Vol. I. 
p · 118. 


nich means, the proceſs reſpecting the 


o America. John the elder, died without 
nd had a ſon ; who, after the death of 


ter and uncle, for any longer term, than 
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of Weſtminſter Hall, rendered the pn 

ceedings void; and therefore that the e 

tail was ſtill good. Filled with theſe idex 

he made ſtrenuous exertions, to acqui 

money, to aſſiſt him in realizing his e 

pectations; but died in the midſt of h 

3 days, at the Havanna, whither he 

made a voyage with this view. His elde 

ſon, John Tufton, was bred to a mechan 

cal employment in Boſton; and came q 

age, about the time in which the conti 

verſy between the two Provinces was 

agitation. He inherited the enterpriſi 

ſpirit of his anceſtors, and the public con 

| troverſy called his attention to his interel 

1738. On this young man, the politicians al 

their eyes; and having conſulted cound 

us copy On the validity of his claim, and the deſ 
of Read's of the transfer; they encouraged _ 

muty's e. hope, that this was the moſt f 

on time to aſſert his pretenſions. Had! | 

purchaſed his claim at once; they mig 

doubtleſs have obtained it for a trifle, a 

have greatly embarraſſed the views of the 

antagoniſts. Inſtead of ſuch a ſtroke « 

liberal policy, they treated with hin 

concerning the releaſe of all thoſe land 

in Saliſbury, Ameſbury, Haverhill, Methu 

en and Dracut, which the line would ci 

off; and, for five hundred pounds currn 
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obtained a quit-elaim of twenty three 1738, 
puland fix hundred and ſeventy-five oy 
eres. They alſo admitted his memorial md 
the Aſſembly; in which he repreſented — 
» them, that his intereſt might probably 

e affected; by the final determination of 

xould be at the expenſe of his voyage to 
England, to take proper meaſures for ſe- 

uring it. To this they conſented, on 
ndition that he ſhould prove his deſcent 
from Captain John Maſon, the original 
patentee. - Depoſitiviis were Accordingly ws cogtes 
taken in both Provinces, to which the niert. 
public ſeals were affixed 3 and they put 
him under the direction of their agents, 
ordering his expenſes to be paid, as long 

$ they ſhould judge his Preſence 1 in Eng- 
land ſerviceable to their views. wn a 

The agents ſtated his caſe to their Coun Agent's | 
al, the King's ſolicitor; and aſked . his Screury's 
opinion, how they ſhould | proceed buthe 1 
adviſed them, not to bring him into view, . 
eſt the Lords ſhould think it an artifice, 
intended to perplex the main cauſe- On 
this conſideration, they | diſmiſſed. him 
from any farther attendance; and paid his 
expenſes, amounting to above ninety 
pounds ſterling.“ - „ 


* Mr Hutchinſon, in his Hiſtoty of Maſſachuſetts, has paſſed over 
this whole tranſaction in filence ; tho it 4s well known that be wos one 
#the managery of it, See Journal cf Mad; Rep. June 2,1733, p. 11. 
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1738. Such a tranſaction, though co — x 
— as privately as the nature of the 
- would-admit, did not eſcape the vigil 
of Thomlinſon; who, on finding M 
derachtd from ch agents of aſſachuſeti 
entered into an agreement with bim, k 
the releaſe of his whole intereſt, to | 
Aſſembly of New-Hampſhire ;/irt eonſide 
ation of the payment of one Wu 
pounds, eurreney of New England. TW : 
mancuvrs ſerved to ſtrengthen the it 
of Newy-Hampftire, and Thomknsene 
much applauded for his dexterity. Mt 
had the ſtrongeſt inducement, to contin er 
his efforts in their favor; for no leſs ui 
twelve hundred pounds ſterling had bet 
already expended, in profecuting the . 
fair of the line; which ſum had been # 
Nr by himſelf and Rindge. There. 
proſpect of repayment, unleſs tl 
Province could be put under a ſepan 
Governor; and this point could not 
obtained, till the removal of Belcher. WW" 
The agents of Maſfachtiſerts, 1 
Joly 8. long delay, preſented their appeal; a * 
Pres **: followed it with a petition; for the bent le 
MSleen, fit of their former proteſts, | againſt Me 
New-Hampſhire appeal; objecting ul 
to its regularity, as it contained matte 
of perſonal complaint, againſt the G0 


ne 


da rar nas 
A bas had been no part of e rec 1 
the the Commiſſion jr Thom 
) 14 1 this new * Fra 
is way, applied for its beitig im tate 
f heard ; and ät the hearin FA pr di 
iſſed, but without prejudice" 5g 
{ Maſſachuſetts | bein bans Ar; 

t againſt the 
ympſhire appeal, 1 it Tiould 255 
a hearing. Such were the complaints bis 
ainſt the Governor, and the importuni= _ 

of his adverſaries to proſecute them, 
hat it was W to hear amd diſpatch 
hem, before tlie a peal reſpecting the 
nes could be brought 12 | 
It muſt be remembered, that Mr. Belch- 
r had enemies, in his governmen t of 
aſachuſetts as well as New-Hampſhire, 
ſho united their efforts to obtain his 
noval from both ; but, as they ſuppoſ- 
d him more vulnerable in his Aua of 
orernor of N ew-Hampſhire, fo they 
ined in ſtrengthning the complaints, 
m that quarter, as a preparatory ſtep, 
b effect his complete removal. Whilſt 
he was engaged, in preparing for his de- 
ce, againſt the charges, in the petition 
if appeal ; other attacks were meditating, 
hich were conducted with ſuch /ilence 
at it was impoſſible for him to guard 
A 


MS c 
of cap 
letter, 


againſt their effebts. 12 of theſe » Wa 


be inhabitants of that town, and diredy 


© whole truth. That they had been 


ed; that although he muſt make a ſhe 


'*fer; and further to encourage the! 


[ 
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wo letter, purporting to h ave been Written 
Exeter, fi 8 by five per ſons, faid y 


to Sir Charles Wager, firſt -Lord- of d 
Admiralty. - In this letter it was faid, thy 
finding his Lordſhip had ordered c 
Judge Advocate of the Court of Au 
© ralty to inquire into the riot, which hy 
© been committed there, (1734) and f 
© aflault of the ſurveyor and his officer 
© and fearing to be brought into troub 
on that account, they would confels th 


* dulged, by former ſurveyors, in cutti 
<all forts of pine trees, till the a appoin 
ment of Col. Dunbar to that office; ub 
© had reſtrained and proſecuted them; ht 
that Governor Belcher. had  privat 

given them encouragement, to go ol 
© by aſſuring them that they had the be 
« right to the trees; that the laws » 
© iniquitous, and ought not to ber 


© of aſſiſting that Iriſh dog of a ſurveyor 
yet he would ſo manage it with 
Council and Juſtices, who were. und 
his influence, that they ſhould not {ul 


© he had made ſeveral of them Juſtices | 
t 
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quiry into their conduct; for, that he 
zould write to the Board of Admiralty, 
in their favor; and boaſted, that he had 
ſuch an influence over their. Lordſhi ips, 
that they would believe every. thing 
which he ſhould ſay. That as they had 
now confeſſed the truth, they hoped to 
be forgiven, and not proſecuted in the 


Governor's removal, which they hoped 
would ſoon be effected. That whatever 
might have been ſaid to the contrary, 
by could aſſure bim that the Province 
of New-Hampſhire contained the larg- 
eſt number of pine trees, and of the beſt 


dominions; ; and, for iber informa- 
tion, they referred his Lordſhip to ſeve- 
ral perfons then in London, particular- 
ly to Mr. Wentworth and Mr. Waldo; 
the tatter of Whom, was agent to Mr. 
'Gulſton, thr Procuring: maſts for Wa 
' royal navy.“ | 

Onthe receipt of this letter, Sir Dies 
with the candor of a gentleman,” ſent a 


itely ordered an inquiry; and it was 


L3 | | proved 


Admiralty Court ; and begged that this 
information, might be kept ſecret till the 


quality, in all his Majeſty's American 


copy of it to Mr. Belcher ; who immedi- 


16 5 


the peace, and officers of militia. That he 1 1739. 
had alſo told them not to fear any in⸗ wy 


1 


85 


not ts be found ; no ack perſon b dein 


| the diladvantage of the Governor. 


and others; 7 a is aining of the defeho 


'1 Li 2 MM A TI) 1 
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proved” to'be a entire 31 ol ii 
ie rſons who e names were üblen y 


utterly difclaimed it, and the fifth w 


known i in the town of Exeter. The en 
dence of this forgery was tranſmitted h 
England, with all poſſible expedition 

but not- till it had made an impreſſion, ' 


Another artifice uſed. againſt } him, it 5 
a memorial of Gulſton, the na 7 


leſs ſtate of the rovince z that, the fo 
lay i in ruins, and that the militia 8 wet 
without diſcipline * notwithſtandin) ng 0 th 


40 


probability of a War. This memori: 


iy row be 


was ſo. artfully rawn, as to throw th 
blame of the neg glect on the 60e 
without mentioning his name e, Whid 
was intended, to prevent his obtaining 
copy, and being allowed time to anſwer 
Another complaint was made ir in the 1 T 
of a letter, reſpecting the grant. 0 che 
tract called Kingſwood; in which be 
was repreſented, as partial to his 1 
in giving them an excluſiye right, "La 

whole of that territory, which they cem 
ed, the unappropriated lands of the Prov- 
ince. Several parts of his adminiſtration 
were alſo complained of; and in . 


— 
— 


— 
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toy 


vr the infrequency, of his viſita: ta News 1939. 
ampſhire. This letter was ſigriec Hyf ſix 9 


2 of the Council, And: #:PAROy 
j the Repreſentatives; - { 2Y oqqs 24 

Gulſton's: memoriab was: 0 

xe Lords of.' Councak ;; and-by: them re- 
25 to the Board of Trade, accompanir 
&« by the letter; and though. Mr. Belch- 
ers brother and ſon applied for copies: 
nd time to anſwer, the requeſt Was: evad- 
a; and a report was framed, in favor 
c putting New-Hampſhire under a pa- 
ate Governor. When this report came 
kefore the Privy Council, Lord Wilming- 
ton, the Preſident, ordered it back again; 
that the Governor might have that juſtice 


which his agents had alked. Byn this — 


means, he had opportunity to anſwer in 
lis defence; that without monen the 
fort could not he repaired z that it was 
not in his power to tax the people; chat 
be had frequently applied to the Aſſem- 


bües for money, to repair the, fort a to 
nhich they had canſtantly anſwered, that 
the people were too poor to be taxędʒ and 
had ſolicited him to break through his 
— and allow * — to Be pa» 


＋ trained — to law; ; and. that 
L4 2 


Nov. 21. 


Printed 
prief. 
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he had conſtantly viſited New-Hathpſhin t te 
and held an Aſſembly, twice in che er i 
unleſs prevented by ſiekneſs; for /a b 
he appealed to the journals. Te eortob e. 
orate theſe pleas, the Governor s friend 1 
procured five petitions, in his favor; ad f. 
Praying for his continuance, ſigned e 
about five hundred people. The petition ed 
. however; did not expreſs the ſenſt᷑ of na 
majority; wha had been perſuaded into ne 
belief, that they ſhould receive much ben H 
efit by a ſeparate Governor; and ac 
ingly, a counter petition being circulated nu 
was ſigned wo about mann hundred oft ing 
inhabitants.” a of 112 *',0 
Things belti chits prepared, thilebn 
pliints: were brought to a hearing, befoꝶ f er 
the Lords of Council; | who reported wen 


the King; that Governor / Belcher hui 

© afted with great partiality, by -prorogu- 
ing the Aſſembly: of New-Hampſlin 

from the ſixth af July, 1737 te the 

fourth of Auguſt following; in diſobe · i ci 

d dience to his Majeſty'sorder in Council 

6 which had been tranſmitted to him bj 


the Lords of Trade, and which un 


proved. to have been delivered te him, 
Fin due time; and, alſo by farther pro 
: roguing the {aid Aſſembly, from the ſec 


* ond of September, 1737: to the thir 
* tenth 
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by his Majeſty's faid order, to be allow- 


ed them, to prepare a proper and . 
(lar appeal; thereby endeavoring t 


commiſſion. This report was approv- 
ed by the King; and from this time, it 
nay be concluded, that Mr. Belcher's re- 
moval from the Government of New- 
Hampſhire was ſeriouſſy contemplated. 
The grant of Kingſwood was alſo an- 
nulled ; and he was prohibited from mak- 
ing any other grants of land, alt the * 
ſhould be determined. 

This cenſure being paſſed o on 5 Den- 
emor, and the complaints being at an 
end; the way was prepared for a hearing 
of the appeals; from both Provinces, re- 
petting the lines. Which being had, the 
determination of this long / controverſy 
vas made on a plan entirely new. The ſpe- 
aal part of the decree of the Commiſſioners 
vas ſet aſide, and no regard was had to their 
lubt, whether the new charter grant- 
ed all the lands comprehended in the old. 
lt was ſaid, that when the firſt grant was 
made, the country was not explored. 
The courſe of the river, though unknown, 


Was ſuppoſed to be from weſt to eaſt; 
therefore 


fruſtrate the intention of his Majeſty's 
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:teenth of Oftoberz whereby the Prov+ 1739, 
ince were deprived of the time, intended WY 


Dec, 27, 


74 
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1739. 
— 


ECounc)) 


expectation of New-Hlampſhire 3 is it 


parallel line at three miles diſtance ſnonſd 


ſouthern bend, it would have been iu 


Therefore it was determined; that tir an 
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therefore it was deemed equitable, tha 
as far as the river flowed in that courſe the 


purſuing the courſe of the river, up into 
the country, it had been found to hae 


equitable to have contracted the Maſſa. 
chuſetts grant; ſo, on the other hang, 
when it appeared to have a northern hend, 
it was equally mequitable to enlarge it 


northern boundary of the Province of 
* Maſſachuſetts be, a ſimilar curve line Wl ar 
© purſuing the courſe of Merrimack tiver, 
at three miles diſtance, on the-north fide 
thereof, beginning at the Atlantic Ocean; 
and ending at a point due north of. Pa: 
tucket falls; and a ſtraight line dyivin 
from thence due weſt, till it meets wii 
his Majeſty's other governments. The 
other parts of the decree: of the Commul- 
ſioners, reſpecting the northern line; ani 
the payment of expenſes, were affirmed: Wl 3 

This determination exceeded the utmaſt 


gave them them a tract of country, fout 
teen miles in breadth, and above fifty 
length, more than they had ever claimed 
It cut off from Maſſachuſetts, twenty eight 

new 


ut 
he 
1d 
by 
to 


4 


S Kerr K S. 8 KF 


= i 


King that he h: 
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new townſhips, between Merrimack ang 
Connecticut rivers ; beſides large tracts of * 
yacant land, which lay intermixed ; and 
liſtricts from ſix of their old towns, on 
the north fide of the Merrimack ; and if, 
15 was then ſuppoſed; the due welt line 
were to extend, to twenty miles caſt of 
Hudſon's river, the reputed botindary of 
New-York ; a vaſt tract of fertile country, 
on the weltern fide of Connecticut river, 
vas annexed to New-Hattpſhire ; by which 
an ample ſcope was given, firſt for landed 
ſpeculation, and afterward for cultivation, 
and wealth, 

When this determination was known, 
the politicians of Maſſachuſetts were cha- 
grined and enraged. They talked Toudly 
of injuſtice; arid ſome of the more zealous 
propoſed trying the merits of the cauſe, 
upon the words of the charter, before the 
Judges in Weſtminſter Hall; who, it was 


expected, would upon their oath and ho- 


nor reverſe tlie jd gment, and tell the 
miſtaken the meaning 


of the royal charter. This would indeed 
have been a bold ſtroke. But a more 
moderate and puſillanimous ſcheme was 
adopted; which was to ſend over a new 
agent, to petition the King, that he would 
re annex to their government, the twenty 

eight 
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Belcher's 


1 


| 1740. eight new townſhips, which had been cut 


Thomlin- 
fon's ob- 
ferv2tions 
on Maſe 
ſachuſette 
petitian. 
Ms. 


Thomline 
fan's MS 
tetterts 


proved too hard an antagoniſt for him. 


off, and the diſtricts of the fix old tom 
It was alſo thought prudent, that ih 
whole Province ſhould not openly appear, 
in the affair; but that petitions ſhould be 
drawn, by the inhabitants of theſe towns, 


and that the agent ſhould be. choſen. by 


them. Accordingly town meetings were 
held; petitions were prepared and ſubſefib. 
ed; and Twomas HurchixsoR was ap- 


pointed their agent, and ſent over to Eng: 


land; where he formed thoſe connexiony, 
which afterward ſerved to raiſe him, ty 
the chair of government in his natix 
Pyr qe .. 

About the ſame time, Governor Belcher 
procured a petition, from his ſix friend 
of the Council of New-Hampſhire, to 
the King; praying that the abel Province 
might be annexed to. the government of 
Maſſachuſetts. This matter had been 
Jang in cantemplation, with thele gentle 
men; but was now produced at the molt 


unfortunate time, which could have been 


choſen. Their petition was at on&.r- 


jefted. But that from the towns wa 


kept in ſuſpenſe a long time ; till Thom- 
linfon was prepared, to anſwer all the ples, 
which Hutchinſon could advance, and 


I 


. 
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It was finally diſmiſſed,# becauſe It was 1745. 
thought, that it never could be for his , 
*Majeſty's ſervice, to annex any part of his 
proyince of New-Hampſhure, as an in- 

(creaſe of territory, to Maſſachuſetts ; but 

« rather, that it would be for the benefit of 
his ſubjects there, to be under 4 diſtinct 
government. 

Though Belcher's removal was ſeriouſly 

feared, by his beſt friends; yet he had 10 

much intereſt with ſome of the Lords in 
to Ml high office, that they could not be prevail- 
„el with to give him up., The war, which 
nad commenced between Britain and 
er Ml Spain, afforded him an opportunity, to 
ls, Wl Ggnalize his zeal for the King's ſervice; 

to and he determined to prove himſelf, a 
ce Wl faithful ſervant to the Crown, in every 
of Wl inſtance; in hope that a courſe of time 
and fidelity might efface the impreſſions, 
ſe» which had been made, to his diſadvantage. 
of It being reſolved by the Britiſh Court, 
en to undertake an expedition to the Iſland 
of Cuba; Governor Belcher, agreeably to 
the orders which he had received from the 
Duke of Newcaſtle, iſſued a proclamation, „. 
% for the encouragement of men who would 
enliſt in the ſervice ; that they ſhould be 
; * lupplied with arms and d clothing ; ; be 


© the 


* The ill ſucceſs of this agency was probably the reaſon, that Mr. 
Hutchinſon took nd notice of it, in his Hiſtory of Maſſachuſetts. 
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Belcher's 
letters. 


to the Aſlembly ;; and urged W * 8 
proviſion, for one hundred me Ja 


Maſſachuſetts; where he could cakily haw 


ing to the Nr 1 57 
and not to any want of ORR 
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the King's pay; have a ſhare of the booty 
*which cem and be ſent hom 
« at the expiratian of their time of ry 
and that his Majeſty would-grder a f- 
© ber of blank commuſhons, to, he, 
© by the Governor, and given to the atfcen 
. 4 ſhould command the troops, to be 
* raiſed in the Provinces.” He Ti 7 
preſſed.this matter, cloſely, in 


tranſport, to convey them to 
where © all the. Colony troops Mat to _ 
dezvous; and thence to proceed, 1 
the command of Col. Gooch, to the pl 

of their deſtination. The Aſſembly voted voted, 
as. much as they judged ſufficient for thu 
pu rpoſe; ; and the Governor appointed 4 
Captain, and gave him beating fen, 
but the commiſſions and arms not bei 
ſent, according, to the royal promiſe, ;no 
men could. be inliſted in New-Hampſhire 
The Governor received commiſſiqns .and 
arms for four companies to be raiſed-in 


inliſted ten, Nod be een FOUR ccord- 


»* 7 * 


Ba „in either of his 5 may 
aſcribed the paucity of N ſr 
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in them; and yet his enemies: failed not 24 
of blaming him on this account. The 
— of New-Hampſhire took 

this: occaſion tot frame a vote, diſapprov- ,,,ua. 
ing his adminiſtration; and upon this Pane. 
vote, their agent founded another 1 
to attack his character. 

In conformity to the aged determiria- NEG 
tion of the boundaries, orders were given 2 4 
to Belcher, to apply toi both his govern- 
ments, to join ĩmappointing Surveyors, to 
run out, and mark the lines; and that if 
either ſnonld refuſe; the other ſhould pro- 
ceed ex parte. The Aſſembly of Maſſa- 
chuſetts delayed giving an anſwer in ſeaſon, 
which was coriſtrued a denial. The Aſ- 
ſembly of New - Hampſhire appointed three 
durveyors, to execute the ſervice, who 
vere commiſſioned by the Governor. They 
were directed to allow ten degrees, for the 
weſterly variation of the needle; and the 
work was Pe! ed in the months of 
February and March. George Mitchel 
ſurveyed and marked the ſimilar curve 
Ine, from the ocean, three miles north of 
Merrimack; river, to à ſtation north of 
Patucket falls; in the townſhip of Dracut. 
Richard Hazen began at that ſtation and 
marked the weſt line, acroſs Connecticut 
fer, to the. ſuppoſed boundary line of 

New-York. 
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1 — New-Vork. Walter Bryent began thi 


—.— rererns 
in the files. 


E 
for a ſcouting party. In their returnthe . 


Bryent's 
Journal. 


| Belcher's adminiſtration, His enemies i 
both governments were indefatigable i 
their endeavors to remove him; and 


Douelaſe 
1. 481. 
Nutchin- 


ſon II, 397. 


had marked, the figure of a man's 
graſping a ſword; which they in 
preted, as a ſignal of defiance, from 
— » Þy'9 


by falſchood and miſrepreſentation j an 


parties are extinct, and every reader mi 
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line, from the head of Salmon- falls tiven 
and marked it about thirty miles; butyi 
prevented from proceeding farther, pard 
by the breaking up of the : rivers, which 
rendered travelling — 3: i 
partly by meeting a company of I 
who were hunting, and took his men b 


found on one of the trees, which t 


The return of theſe Lain; to the B pal 
of Trade was one of the'laſt- acts of Me | 


their inceſſant applications to the miniſi . 
by taking every advantage of his miſtake, * 


finally, by the diabolical arts of fo get 
and perjury, - they accompliſhed tha 
views. He was ſucceeded in the goyent 
ment of Maflachuſetts, by Wit 
SHIRLEY ; and in was 1 d 
BENNING WeEeNnTwoRTH: 


At this diſtance of ume ish 
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a Court, in the reign of ſo mild and juſt | 


{r. Belcher was imprudent and unguard- 
d, in ſome inſtances; cannot be denied. 
e was indeed zealous. to ſerve his 
nends, and hearken to their advice; but, 
this means, he laid himſelf open, to 
e attacks of his enemies; to whom he 
aid no court, but openly. treated them 
ith contempt. His language to them 


pared to tell the world, what he thought 


J them. 1 | 


to conceal their reſentment, and carry 


ſean an opinion of their abilities, and 
e intereſt which they had at Court; and 


em, nat very mighty Lords, nor able 
to adminiſter life and death.” He had a 
anſciouſneſs, of the general integrity of 
us own intentions; and appears to have 
n influenced, by motives of honor and 
lice ; but he was not aware of the force 


This provoked them; but they had che 
n their deſigns, in ſilence, till they were 
pe for execution. He had by far 00 


then he knew that they had the car of 
e Lords of Trade, he affected to think 
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e ſuppoſed impartial; ĩt may ſeem rather 1742. 
unge, that Governor Belcher dhould) = 
pet with ſuch treatment, from the Brit- 
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1941. of his own prejudices. It may adait'g 
doubt, whether, conſidering the extreme 


that his intention was to fruſtrate the com- 


Belcher's 
letter to 
Dodding- 
ton, MS, 


or of his public declarations, and-private 
correſpondence. | When his enemies met 
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delicacy of his ſituation, it were within 
the compaſs of human policy, to hun 
conducted ſo as to give-offence to neither 
of his Provinces, in the management of 
ſuch a controverſy; but it is certain, that 
his antagoniſts could not fairly fix but one 
real ſtigma, on his character; and that 
when impartially examined, can amoum 
to no more than an ĩmprudent ſtep, at . 
critical time, grounded on an undue . 
ſentment of an affront; for to ſuppc 


miſſion, is inconſiſtent with the whole te 


him on fair and open ground, he Was d 
ways prepared to anſwer ; but it was in. 
poſſible to guard againſt their fecret at 
tacks. If the cauſe which they meant t 
ſerve was a good one, why did they empl 

the baſeſt means to effect it?! 
The eruelty and hardſhip of his ak 
may appear from the following 'confider 
ations. He had been one of the principal 
merchants of New-England'; but, un lt 
appointment, to the Chair of Government 
quitted every other kind of putt ns ; that 
he might attend with punctual > th anc 
gil 


kave from the King, to accept the grant, 
and ſign the bill; and ſometimes, could 
not obtain this leave till the end of the 
year ; once not till five: days before the 
diſſolution of the Aſſembly. In the mean 
time ke was obliged to ſubſiſt on his on 
ſtate; and had he died within the year, 
the grant would have been wholly loſt, to 
lis family. He was earneſt to obtain a 
general permiſſion to ſign theſe grants; 
but in that caſe the clerks of offices, in 
England, through whoſe hands the per- 
miſſion muſt have paſſed, would have loſt 
their fees. He was now in the ſixtieth 
ear of his age; he had a family of chil- 
iren and grand children, whoſe ſole de- 
pendence was on him; and he thought 
M2 e with 
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1741. with reaſon, that if his courſe of faithfu! 

wo fervice, and the unworthy arts of his ene. 
mies had been duly confidered ; the cen- 
ſure of his fuperiors would Have beet leſz 
ſevere, than to deprive him of his bread 
and hohor. 

Whilſt he entertained the worft opinion 
poſſible of the charafters of his'enethies, 
he had a ſtrong confidence, in the juſtice 

of the government, before which he va 
accuſed. In one of his letters to his fon, 
he ſays, I muſt expect no favor -Whil 
« Bladen is at the Board of Trade; but 

© were the devil there, I fhould expect ju. 
tice, under the Britifh Conſtitution, cor- n 
© roborated by the Hanover facceffion. Wl Pe 
The event proved, that his confidence wa Ml t 
not ill — For, on being fuperſided, * 
he repaired to Court ; where, though his 2* 
preſence was unwelcome to ſome, yet he ed 
had opportunity to bring the moſt pot th 
vincing evidence ofhiviitegrity, and of the i bb 
baſe deſigns of his enemies. He was io fa Ol 
reſtored to the royal favor, that he obtain - * 
ed a promiſe, of the firſt vacant government i 
in America, which would be worthy of us th 
acceptance. This proved to be the Pon © 
of New- Jerſey; where he ſpent the remain · "* 
ing years of his life; and where his memo - l 


ry has been treated with deſerved reſpet 
_ CHAat 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 


e Res, AX. 


Fw > A - Fr 
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Scotia. Expedition to Cape- Breton; its 
plan, conduth and ſucceſs, with a deſerip- 


SW” 


tion of the and, onde the _ ae 
as WM -bourg. 

rsd WENTWORTH, Efq 

it ſan of the deceaſed Lieutenant Goy- 
gor, was a merchant of re 

n Portſmouth, and well beloved by the 
people. He had repreſented his native 
a; Wl town in the Aſſembly for ſeveral years, 
, vhere he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the op- 
vis WY poſition to Belcher. He afterward obtain- 
wel ed a feat in Council; where, ſenſible of 
in. the popularity of his family, and feeling 
the WY the pride of elevation, he continued the 
far WY oppoſition, and joined in the meaſures 
un- hich were purſued for obtaining a diſ- 
ent tin Governor, without any apprehenſion 
his] that himſelf would be the perſon ; till a 


oe WY fries of incidents, at firſt view unfortu- 


in- nate, prepared the way for his advance- | 


no- nent to the chair. | 
M3... In 


adminiſtration." War opened in Nova- 
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turning to America the ſhip founderel 


Thomlin- 
ſon's let- 
ters. MS 


don, invited him thither. Wentworth 


Gentle- 
man's Ma- 
gazine, for 


1739» 


his ſuit was ineffectual. About that time 
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In the courſe of his mercantile dealings, Wi 
he had entered into a contract with an 
agent of the Court bf Spain, and ſupplied 
him with a large quantity of the beſt cal 
timber; to procure which, he borrowel 
money in London. When he deliverel n- 
the timber at Cadiz, the agent with whom 
he had contracted, was out of place, and 
the new officer declined payment. In e. Wir 


and he was ſaved with the crew in a boat. 
Theſe misfartunes deranged his affair Mc. 
and reduced him to a ſtate of bankruptcy, 
Afterward he went again to Spain, hop- 
ing by the intereſt of Sir Benjamin Keene, 
the Britiſh Miniſter, to obtain his due, but 


Thomlinſon, deſpairing of Dunbar's ad-. 
vancement to the government of Neu- e 
Hampſhire, turned his thoughts towardW": 
Wentworth; and having procured him a8W»: 
letter of licenſe from his creditors in Lon- r 


repreſented his caſe to the Britiſh Court, 
complained of the injuſtice of Spain, ane 
petitioned for redreſs. Many Britiſh mer- 
chants, who had ſuffered by the inſolence 
of the Spaniards, were, at the ſame time, 
clamorous for reparation. The miniſtry 
were ſtudious to avoid a war, A negoc 

atiol 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 


ation was begun, and the Court of Spain 
promiſed reſtitution 3 but failed. in the 
TK formance. War was then determined 
n, and all negociation; ended. Diſap- 
pointed in his pleafor juſtice, Wentworth 
made his ſuit for favor; and by the aid of 


— 


accels to the great, he obtained a promiſe 


2053 KK a5 


(ew-Hampſhire ſnould be put under a 
itinct Governor, he ſhould have the 
commiſſion. The expenſe of the ſolicita · 
jon and fees, amounting to three hundred 
pounds ſterling, was advanced by his 
frends in England, and repaid by his 


ur tnends in New-Hampſhire. 
me He was received in Portſmouth, after a 
ad long abſence, with great marks of popular 


W. reſpect. Among the compliments which 


homlinſon, who underſtood the ways of 
from the Duke of Newcaſtle, that when 
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MS letters 
of Thom- 
linſon and 


Atkinſon. 


aui vere paid to him on that occaſion, one 
n af va5, that he had been inſtrumental of 


on-W reſcuing New-Hampſhire from contempt 
and dependence. In his firſt ſpeech to 
the Aſlembly he reflected on the conduct 
of his predeceſſor, not by name, but by 
implication; for not having taken early 
meaſures to raiſe men for the expedition 


imated his apprehenſion, that the good 
tention of the Province in raiſin g money 


nurnal of 
Aſſembly. 
Jan. I4, 


ganft the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies ; and in- 


M4 for 
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— for that purpoſe, - would be fry 


emiſſions of paper money; all of WHA 


yours 
fixed ſalary for himſelf, not ſubject to da 


to the Crown; provided that no inſu 


country. He alſo recommended to the 


ledged the wiſdom and juftice of the Kin 


tween them and Maflachuſetts/;' but as to 
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— fince the men who were willing ins 3-ente 
into the ſervice had enliſted in the ode 
on their good faith in regard to the ſeven 


were to be called in within the preſent 
He did not forget to recommend 


preciation; nor the payment of 


which had ariſen on account of the bound 

ary lines; he informed them of che KH. 
mdulgence, in giving him leave to conſt 10 
to a farther emiſſion of bills of credit, t 4 


enable them to diſcharge their obligations 
ſhould be done to the trade of the mother 


attention the faithful fervices of their 
gents, one of whom, Rindge; was dead, 
and the payment of the debt due to hi 


heirs, 
The Aſſembly, in their enſive, aki: 


in determining the long controverſy be- 


payment of the expenſe, they reminded 
him-that one half ought to be paid by 
Maſlachuſetts, and deſired him to uſe his 
influence for that purpoſe, With reſpec 

| t9 
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ition, they ſet him right by aſcribing it 
» the true cauſe; there being no commiſ- 
tons ſent to the Province for that ſervice. 


ncerning the ſalary, they ſaid, that as 


abitants would be added to them by 
noney could be raiſed, they ſhould make 


port as their circumſtances would admit. 
They acknowledged the fidelity and in- 
luſtry of their agents, and a 


then promiſe adequate compenſation. 
The Aſſembly voted a ſalary of two 


money, to the Governor, funded as uſual 


wyal licenſe for emitting twenty-five 
thouſand pounds on loan for ten years, 
they granted the Governor two hundred 
and fifty pounds more, to be paid annu- 
ally out of the intereſt of the loan. When 
this fund failed, they made annual grants 
for his © further and more ample ſupport,” 
and generally added ſomething for houſe- 
rent. They preſented their agent Thom- 
inſon one hundred pounds ſterling, for 


After 


\ 


z ample proviſion for his honorable ſup- 


hundred and fifty pounds, proclamation 
on the exciſe ; and having obtained the 


lis faithful ſervices ; but what they did 
for the heirs of Rindge does not appear. 


135 
o the failure of raiſing men for the expe- 1742. 


wn 


bon as they could know what number of 


good will to reward them; but could not 
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pointment in favor of Wentworth, with: 
was obliged to reſt his claim on ti 


gave the oppoſers of the former 
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After Mr. Wentworth was quietlyſe 
ed in the chair of government, a ooo 
tunity prefented to advance his 1 
ſtill farther. + For the ſum of two th 
ſand pounds ſterling, Dunbar penn 
ed on to reſign the ſurveyorſhip of t 
woods, and Thomlinſon negociated an 


ſalary of eight hundred pounds ſterling 
out of which he was to maintain ot 
Deputies. But to obtain this office, he 


* Crown. of Spain for fftyclix thoulmiſſ 
dollars. * 8 


. Theſe appointments of Mr. W. 2ntwe 


{tration great cauſe of triumph; but th 
ſpirit of oppoſition had only changed ſides 
It was hoped and expected by ſome, thay 
Mr. Belcher, by going to England, woul 
not only remove the ill impreſſions, which 
the malice of his enemies had made; bun 
return to his former ſtation. ' 'Otherl | 
who had no predilection for Belcher, look" 
ed with envy on the good fortune os 

Wentworth, and aimed to undermine"! 
him; at the ſame time courting the friend 
of the former adminiſtration to join ine 
their meaſures. Theſe things were man" 
aged with ſecrecy, and a feœ hints on 
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e left as evidence of the exiſtence of 
gns, winch were never pony. to ma- 


1 was one of this * 0 
o yernors, that in any caſes of difficulty 
ludden emergency, they ſnould com- 
unicate with each other. Mr. Went- 
orth had a high opinion of the abilities 
{ the new Governor of Maſſachuſetts, 
d there being a ſtrict friendſhip between 
gem, conſulted him on all occaſions. 
hirley 
nd knew how to make his advantage of 
Thus, though New-Hampſhire was 
* a Governor diſtinct from that of 
aſachuſetts, a point which had long 
en contended for; yet the difference 
as not ſo great in reality as in appear- 
ee. This was a circumſtance not much 
mown at that time. The advice which 
dhicley gave him was, in general, —_— 
A judicious. = 

The war -which had been kindled be- 
reen Britain and Spain, extended its 
fame over a great part of Europe ; and 
yen France E involved in it, the 


merican Colonies were more nearly in- 


rench, and of the Indians, who were in 
meir intereſt, War is ſo natural to ſav- 
ages, 
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© 


was gratified by this deference, 


MS letters 
of Went- 
worth and 


reſted, becauſe of the proximity of the 


_ ages, that they need but little to exg 
wv them to it, An Indian war was a necel 
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ry appendage of a war with France. I C 
ſcene of both was opened in Nova-S 

That Province had been alternate 
claimed and poſſeſſed by. the Engliſh a 
French for more than a century. E 
fince the peace of Utrecht it had hy 
fubje& to the Crown of Britain, and t 
French inhabitants who were under 
kind of patriarchal government of th 
prieſts, and devoted to the French inten 
were kept in awe, partly by the — 
having their dikes deſtroyed, which ti 
had erected to prevent the ſea from o 
flowing their fields; and partly by a Bi 
garriſon at Annapolis where a Govem 
and Council reſided. The Indian tri 
maintained their native independene 
though they were attached to the Frend 
by religious, as well as intereſted oblig 
tions. Canſeau, an iflagd on the norte al 
ern part of Nova-Scotia, was in polieſhi 
of che Engliſh. It was reſorted to by 
fiſhermen of New-England. It was. 
fended by a block-houſe and garniont 
by a detachment of troops from Anna 
lis. The iſland of Cape- Breton w 
ſeſſed by the French, and lay Whey | 


Engliſh of Canſcau and thoſe of Nei 
foundlan 
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ind. This was too near a neigh- 
urhood for enemies, eſpecially when 
were purſuingone object, the fiſhery. 
The French at Cape-Berton having re- Mar 5. 
wed early intefligence of the declaration 
war ; iminediately reſolved on the de- 
action of the Engliſh fiſhery at Can- | 
u. Duqueſne, che Governor, ſent My 13. * 
wivier with a few ſmall armed veſſels; 
d about nine hundred men, who ſeized 
d took of the iſland, burned 

houſes, and made priſoners of the gar- 
on and inhabitants. This was done, be- 
the news of war had arrived in New- 
poland. It was followed by an attempt 
on Placentia, in Newfoundland, which 
carried. An attack was alſo made up- 
Annapolis, the garriſon of which was 
nforced by ſeveral companies of mili- 
and rangers from Maſlachuſetts, and 
enemy were obliged to retire. The 
dans of Nova-Scotia aſſiſted the French 
this attack ; which, with ſome other 
cies committed by them, occaſion- 
a declaration of war, by the govern- | 
nt of Maſſachuſetts, againſt them, DooglalsT, 
th a premium for ſcalps and | | 
Theſe proceedings of the French were 
n and precipitate. They were not pre- 
ed for extenſive operations; nor = 
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1744. they any orders from their Court to un 
take them. What they had done, Fan; 


liſh Colonies, and ſhew them their d 


Prince and 
Doug aſs * 


ton, came on the coaſt ſo late in the fil 


expoſed ta continual infults. Their fim 
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irritate and alarm the eee 


ger in the moſt conſpicuous 1 
Their ſea coaſt, navigation and fiſheryh 


tier ſettlements on the weſtern fide we 
but eighty miles diſtant from the Fm 
fort on Lake Champlain. The Indians 
lay between them, had not yet taken upi 
hatchet ; but it was expected that ent 
ragement would be given them by ü 
Governor of Canada, to inſult the in 
tiers. Several new ſettlements were wt 
ly broken up; and many of the wem 
and children of other frontier places nei 
ed to the old towns for ſecurity; 
In the autumn, Duqueſne the 
Governor of Cape- Breton, died; and 
ſucceeded in the command by Ducha 
bon, who had not ſo good a military d 
racter. Duvivier went to France 5 
it a force to carry on the war in 
Scotia in the enſuing ſpring. Theft 
ſhips, expected from France at Capel 


and the winter there ſet in ſo: early 


fierce, as to keep them out of port, all 


drive them off to the Weſt-Indies. I 
capt 
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xptive garriſon of Canſeau, with other 
noners, who had been taken at ſea; and 
artied into Louiſburg, were ſent to Boſ- 
on. From them, as well as from other 
ormants, Governor Shirley obtained 
h intelligence of the ſtate of that iſland 
d fortreſs, as induced him to form the 
oject of attacking it. But before we 


ti neceſſary to give ſome account of the 
Jace which was to be the e e 


| rations.  3ATT HON nr 
Mi 
ated from one of its capes; lies between 
ee forty-fifth and forty-ſeventh degrees 
f north latitude ; at the diſtance of fif- 
en leagues from Cape Ray; the ſouth- 
eſtern extremity of Newfoundland. It is 
arated from the main land of Nova- 


math, the navigation of which is ſafe 
vr a ſhip of forty guns. The greateſt 
nzth of the iſland, from north-eaſt to 


reateſt breadth thirty- — It is about 
folfimate diſtances; Its general form is 
. as, | $3381 i WEI FU 


The Iſland of Ca pe-Braton, ſo 3 ; 


otia by a narrow ſtrait, fix leagues in 


uth-weſt is about fifty leagues and its 


The 
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pen this romantic and hazardous ſcene, 


Charlevoix 


gity-cight leagues in circuit as ſeamen | 


Ms of Sir 
William 


— but mn by many deep Pepperell, 


' 
. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
U 
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State of 
Trede by 
OrisLi ttle, 


p. 18 39. 


| prevents the rays of the ſun from pe 
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The foil of this iſland is by no 1 
— Go mviting. It is either rocky and 1 
tainous, or elſe cold — dogg | 
much leſs capable of improvement tha 
Nova- Scotia. Its only valuable prodiig 
tions are of the foſſil kind, pit · coal 4 
plaſter. Its atmoſphere in the fpring'4 I 
ſummer is an almoſt continual fog, v 


ing Its winter is — 
of long continuance; and as the iſ 
forms an eddy to the current which k 
through the gulf of St. Lawrence, its hi 
bours are filled with large quantities . 
floating ice, with which its ſhores: are wi 

vironed till late in the ſpring. 
Much has been ſaid by French aſſo 
Engliſh writers on the importan 
and advantage of this md. and of 
political and temporary purpoſes 1 
doubtleſs to be anſwered by ſuch x 
tions; but in fact the only real impc 
ance of Cape-Breton was derived from i 
central ſituation; and the convenience 
its ports. On the north and welt ſides 
is ſteep and inacceſſible; but the out 
eaſtern fide is full of fine bays and b. 
bours, capable of receiving and | 
ſhips of any burden; and, being fituatg' 


between Canada, France and the - 


"2407 


. 
i 
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Indies, it was extremely. favorable to the 144. 
French commerte. It was not fo goed a WV 


tation for the fiſhery as feveral- of 

Nova-Scotia and er 1 The 

geater part of the French fiſhery 

proſecuted elſew here; and they could buy 

ih at Canſeau, cheaper een, rn Wy 

ure it at Cape- Breton. 8 

Whilſt the French held 'poſſeſſion-of Fg 

the coaſts of Nova-Scotia and Newfound- 

and, this iſland was neglected; but after 

they had ceded theſe places to the Crown 

of England, and the Crown of England 

ad ceded this ifland to them hy the trea - ne 

y of Utrecht (713) they began to ſee 1s N 

ve. Inſtead of giving ſo much atten- Prince. 

tion to the fur trade of Canada, as they | 

had before done, they contemplated build- 

ng a fortified town on this iſland, as a 

curity to their navigation and fiſhery. - 

for this purpoſe they choſe a fine harbour 

n the ſouth-eaſt fide of the iſland, for- 

terly called Engliſh harbour; where they 

» eredtcd their fortifications, and called the 
lace Louiſbourg, $1 

du The harbour of Louiſbourg Ven in l. 

le 45 55/3 its entrance is about four 

undred yards wide. The anchorage is 

kutormly ſafe, and ſhips may run aſhore 

aa ſoft n. bottom. The depth of 

water 


Was 
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1744. water at the entrance is from nine 

wo twelve fathoms. The harbour lies open 7 
to the ſouth-eaſt. Upon a neck of land ai 
the ſouth fide of the harbour was bu 
the town, two miles and a quarter in eit 
cumference; fortified in every acceſſibl 


part with a rampart of ſtone, from thin b. 
to thirty-ſix feet high, and a ditch eig o 
feet wide. A ſpace of about two hun 


yards was left without a rampart, on thi 
ſide next to the ſea ; it was encloſed by i. 
ſimple dike and a line of pickets. Thy 
ſea was ſo ſhallow in this place that 
made only a narrow channel, inaccelhb.. 
from its numerous reefg to any ſhippin 
whatever. The ſide fire from the baſtio 
ſecured this ſpot from an attack. The 
were ſix baſtions and three batteries, cot 
taining embraſures for one hundred an 
forty-eight. cannon, of which ſixty- ii 
only were mounted, and ſixteen mort: 
On an iſland at the entrance of the ha 
bour was planted a battery of thurty cal 
non, carrying twenty-eight: pounds ſhot 
and at the bottom of the harbour, dire 
oppoſite to the entrance, was the grand Mig 
royal battery of twenty-eight canndt 
forty-two pounders, and two eightet 
pounders. On a high cliff, oppolite 
the iſland battery, ſtood a light-houl 


* * i 
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part of the harbour, was a careening Wharf == 
teure from all winds, and a e of 
nayal ſtores. (HE 

The town was regularly laid out in 
ſquares. The ſtreets were broad; the 


a ſpacious citadel, and. a large parade 5 


nor's apartments. Under the rampart 
oere caſemates to receive the women and 
bildren during a ſiege. The entrance of 


ate, over a draw bridge, near to which 
as a circular battery, mounting nen 
guns of twenty-four pounds ſnhot. 
Theſe works had been twenty-five years 
building z and though not finiſhed, had 
ſt the Crown not leſs'than thirty mil- 
ons of livres. The place was ſo ſtrong 
co be called © the Dunkirk of America. 
vas, in peace, a ſafe retreat for the ſhips 
hot France bound homeward from the Eaſt 
ect nd Weſt-Indies ; and in war, a ſource of 
nd. rels to the l Engliſh Colonies; 
mis situation being extremely favorable for 


4 nvateers to ruin their fiſhery and inter- 


ch reaſons, the reduction of it was an 


* j [ 


houſes moſtly of wood, but ſome of ſtone. | 
on the weſt ſide, near the rampart, Was 


n one fide of which were the. Gover- 


« town on the land fide was at the weſt 


pt their coaſting kn trade ; for 
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1744- — as deſirable to them, as tlut of 
Carthage was to the Romans. 

wer. ro. In the autumn, «Shirley vote to the 

daun w Britiſh miniſtry, repreſenting the” danger 

Lad als. Of an attack on Nova-Scotia; froth the 

French, i in the enſuing fpring'; and pray. 

ing for fome naval affiſtance. Theſe let. 

ters he fent by Capt. Ryal, an officer o 

the garrifon, "which had been taken a 

Canſeau, who, from his partietilaf A 

© ledge of Louiſbourg, and of dhe gre 

conſequence of the acquiſitioſi of Cape: 

© Breton, and the preſervation 6f Nom 

Scotia, he hoped would be of con 

* ſervice to the northern Colonies; with thi 

*Lords of the admiralty Thus carl 

did Shirley conceive and communicate i 

Wentworth his great deſign ; and the moſ 

prudent ſtep which he took in this wholt 

affair was to ſolicit help from Englanc 

His petition, ſupported by that wort 

19 der officer, was ſo favorably received by Ut 

adler ic Miniſtry; that as early as the beginning 

er January, orders were diſpatched to Con 

modore Warren, then in the Weſt-In indie 

to proceed to the northward in the ff 

and employ ſuch a force as might be ſub 

ficient to protect the northern Colonies! 

their trade and fiſhery, and diſtreſs th 

enemy; and for this purpoſe to conſul 


3 
erg 
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ame date were written to Shirley, 
ncloſed to Warren, directing Np. to aſ- 
iit the King's hips with rts, men 
ind proviſions. Theſe orders, zough ex- 
nemely favorable to the deſign, were to- 
ully unknown-in New-England, ill the 
nidle of April following, betgre which 
W letely form- 


l be bes l. that a plan of this fam- 
ous enterpriſe, was firſt ſuggeſted by Wil- 
kim Vau — a ſon he Licutenavt Gov- 
ernor van of New· Hampſlire. Seve- 
nlother perſoris have claimed che ſiße merit. 
How far each one ene rai 
contributed toward forming ign, 
cannot mow be determined. Vaughan 
ns largely concerned in tlie fiſhery. on 


> x SI YI SES. x: 


ad one who thought of no obſtacles. to 
the accompliſhment of his views, ewe in- 

ſtance of his temerity.is ſtill 
He e at Portſmou e a num: 
ber of boats to carry on his fiſhery at 
Montinicus. On the day epd for 
filing, in = month of March, though 
be wind was fo boiſterous that ex perien- 
So A ced 


he eaſtern coaſt of Maſſachuſetts. He 
was a man of good underſtanding, but of A 
adaring, 1 and tenaciohs mind. 
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jith Governor Shirley. Orders of the 1744 


— 


Bollan, 
— 


— 
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tion, Vaughan had not been at Lit 
ſituation of the place; and nothing pe 


n dn to 


| ed of the members of the e mT 
that they would lay themſelves under n 
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ced mariners deemed ĩt impoſſible: for f fi 
veſſels to carry fail, he went on board tie 
and ordered the others to follow. 11 Ode 
was loſt at the moüith öf the Her, he 
reſt arrived with much difficulty „Put! in 


a ſhort time; at the place of their 7 deft 


burg; ; bit had learned from fiſhetthen 
and others, ſomething of the ſtrength? and 


; 

View" fit Practicable, Winden he 
12755 e pine mn ms 

e city by Turpriſez an 

propoleft oh over the walls in the BY 

ter. on the arte ts of now. This liv 


in his 


| 1 forcibly ſtruck the mind of re. 


and preyniled with hitm to Haften Wlif 

7 Mer he could babe n 
ſwer or TT from Engl and. 
In the ng of January he 


oath of fecteſy, to receive: a prof Dolan 5 | 

55 , of de great im ortance, TH M“ 

e firſt bi 1455 of tt 75 kind 5 4 
n mage toa legiſlatibe =” 

25 Srin We; They 97 took the bat 9 

and he comimunicated to them the pla 

which he'had formed of attacking Lou 


| þourg. The Kefer oe for ſorne days Pen! 


t 
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il an honeſt member, who performed 2 

the — devotion at his lodgings, inad—- 

xctently diſcovered it by praying for a 

leſſing on the attempt. At the firſt de- 

beration, the propoſal was rejected; but 

by the addreſs of the Governor and the 

nvincible- perſeverance of Vaughan; a pe- 

tion from the merchants concerned in 

the fiſhery, was brought into Court, 

zhich revived the affair; and it was fi- 

ally carried in the affirmative by a major⸗- 

ty of one voice, in the abſence of ſeveral |... 46. 

members who were known to be againſt 

it, Circular letters were immediately dii- 

Watched to all the Colonies, as far as 
n requeſting their een 

d an embargo on their porte. 

With one of theſe letters, — rode 

zprels to Portſmouth, where the Aſſem- 
vas fitting. Governor Wentworth 

nd propoſed a conference of the two 

uses to be held on the next day. The 

ouſe of Repreſentatives having caught 

ic enthuſiaſm of Vaughan, were ampa- 

kent of delay, and deſired that it might 

& held immediately. It was accordingly 1 

teld, and the Committee reported in far 2. .. 

r of the expedition; eſtimated the ex- = of 

priſe at four thouſand pounds, and defir- des 

NA ed 
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ell the Governor to iſſue a 10 
for iriliſting two hundred and fifty mem 
32 ſhilkngs per month, on 
month's pay to be advanced ; they b 
recommended that military ſtores ani 


tranſports ſhould be provided, and thut 


This could be done in no other 


Private MS 
letters of 


Shirley, 


ſuch preparations ſhould be made as that 
the whole might be ready by the begin- 
ning of March. All this was witantly 


agreed to, on condition that proper nieth- 


ods could be found to pay the chan. 
way than 
by a new emiſſion of bills of credit, con- 


trary to the letter of royal inſtructions 


But, by the help of Shirley, a Wäy wa 


found to ſurmount this difficulty; for on 


the ſame day, he wrote to Wentwoith, 
mforming him that he had, in anſwer to 
repeated ſolicitations, obtained a relaxa- 
tion of his inſtructions relative to bills of 
credit, ſo far, as to have leave to conſent 


to fuch emiſſions as the exigeneits af war 


might require; and adviſing him, that 


Feb. 3. 


be a 


conſidering the occaſion, it was probable, 
his conſenting to àn emiſſion would rather 
than cenſured by his fuperi- 
ors, The next day, he wrote agaln, af 
ſuring him that he might ſafelydo it, pro 
vided that the ſum to be emitted, were 
ſolely appropriated to the ſervice of tbe 


expedition. 
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o 


zpedition. He alſo ſent him a copy af 1745- 
be inſtruction, enjoining him to let no 


«ſon know: that he had ſent it. Shirley 
uniclf had conſented to an emiſſion of 
; tax in the years 1747 and 1748, 

The Houſe of Repreſentatives paſſed a 


vote for an emiſſion of ten thouſand 


pounds toward defraying the charge of 
the expedition and farther carrying on the 
jar, and the ſupport of government; to 
e drawn in: by taxes in ten annual pay- 


rents, to begin in 1755. The Council 


dhected and ſaid, that the grant ſhould be 


wholly appropriated to the expedition and 


the payments ſhould begin in 1752. The 
Houſe adhered to their vote. The Gov- 
mor interpoſed, and an altercation took 


place, which continued ſeveral days. The 


Governor adjourned the Aſſembly till he 


wuld again aſk Shirley's advice and 1e - 


eye his anfwer. At length the Houſe 
altered their vote, and appointed the year 
1751 for drawing in the money: augment- 
ing the ſum to thirteen thouſand pounds, 
and at the Governor's expreſs deſire, they 


publicly aſſured him that they could not 


find out any other way to carry on the 

expedition, or in any degree ſhorten the 

period for bringing in the money. This 
5 Was 
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Governor's conſenting to the bill, no 


Feb. 13. 


for his miſbehaviour. The next day ib 


Feb, 17. 


ſent. 


raiſe men and money for the 2 
and the author of the report was ſt vfl 


putation and engaging. manners, exter 


qualities were abſolutely neceſſary in the 
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was done to ſerve as an apology for t 
withſtanding. he had no liberty to reced 


from his inſtructions; and thus, them 
ter being; compromiſed, he gave hire 0 


During chis 1 Tine a Teh 
was ſpread, that the Houſe had refuſed 


out and called to account by the 


auf be! 


altered their terms of inliſtment, conform 
ably to thoſe, offered · in Maſſachuſeti 
and by the x7th of February, two hun 
dred and wy men were  inlifted for | 
ſervice.” / 
The dende e to . 

expedition was WILLIAM PEPPERRELL 
Eſq. of Kittery, Colonel of a regiment « 
militiaz a merchant of uniblemiſhed:re 


ſively knoun both in Maflachuſetts ane 
New-Hampfhire, and very popular. 'The i 


Commander of an army of volunteers, hu 
own countrymen, who were to quit thei 
domeſtic connexions and employment 
and engage in a hazardous enterpriſe 
which none of them, from the higheſt tt 


NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

ol: loweſt, knew how to conduct. Pro- 
"nofW60nal {kill and experience were entirely 
t of the queſtion ; had theſe qualities 
n neceſſary, the expedition muſt have 
en laid aſide; for there was no perſon 


New-England, in theſe reſpects quali- 
u for the command. Fidelity, reſolu- 


military talents; and Pepperrell Was 
aeſſed' of theſe. | It was neceſſary that 
te men ſhould know and love their Gene- 
or they would not inliſt under him.“ 
After this appointment was made, and 
ile ĩt was uncer rain whether the Aſſem- 
u of New-Hampſhire would agree with 
e Governor in raiſing money for the 


th, the raifing of men in New-Hamp- 
ſhire, to be in the pay of Maſſachuſetts, 


ccaſion paid him the following compli- 


action © to me, and N 5 great _ to 
T7 Þ * _ 4. -} , 5 , N . 
the 
wei 
* The levies 4 ** note was — from Boſton to Peper 
Nilt at Louiſbourg, and F. und among his papers. 


' ſoldiers ſooneſt. The expedition was Calculated to £38TABLISM 
, and make his creature W. Governor of Cape- Breton, which 
ui be a place of refuge to him from 1 * 1 7 —_ 
"the graſs, and mark their kings? “ 
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n and popularity muſt ſupply the place 


Shirley. 
private ſes- 
ters, MS. 


edition, Shirley propoſed to Went- 


nd in the letter which he wrote on that 


nent. It would have been an infinite ſat- 


You was made General, being a bopuler t man, mel thats ws to raifs : 


* 97 i 
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1745. the expedition, if your limbs ads 
permitted you to take thechiefcommand 
Wentworth was charmed with. the: i 
and forgetting his gout, made an offer 
his perſonal ſervice ; but not tall after 
Aflembly had agreed to his terms and i 
money bill was paſſed. Shirley was tl 
oblige to anſwer him thus. Upon da 
municating your offer to two or thn 
* gentlemen, in whoſe pruden and judg 

ment I moſt confide, n 
ly of opinion, that any alteration of t 
* preſent command would be attend 
* « with great riſque, both with reſpeſt 

|  * the Aſſembly and the ſoldiers IA 

* tirely diſguſted,” 
Before Pepperell accepted the & | 
mand, be aſked the opinion of the famou 
_—_ Whitefield, who was then ĩtinen 
and preaching in New-England 
White. W. Faitcheld told him, that he a a 
ws Ne. think the ſcheme very promiſing; that ti 
„ eyes of all would be on him; that if 
ſhould not ſucceed, the widows and or 
phans of the ſlain would reproach him 
and if it ſhould ſucceed, many would re 
gard him with envy, and endeavor tt 
eclipſe his glory; ; that he ought thereto 
to go with * a ſingle ns boy then he 
woul 
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of New-Hampſhire, another of 
2 friends, preſſed him to favor 
r and give a motto for the 
to which, after ſome heſitation, he 
nſented, The motto was, N defpe- 
andum Chriſto duce.” This gave the ex- 
dition the air of a eruſade, and many of 
followers inliſted. One of them, a 
haplain, carried on his ſhoulder a hatch- 
| with which he intended to deftroy the 
ages in the French churches. 

There are certain latent ſparks in hu- 
an nature, which, by a collifion of cauſ- 


x, are ſometimes brought to light; and 


vt eaſily controled. In undertaking any 
ling hazardous, there is a neceſſity for 


riſe us above the dread of danger, and 
loſe us to run a riſque which the cold 
aims of prudence would forbid. The 
kople of New-England have at various 
mes ſhewn ſuch an enthuſiaſtic ardor, 

nch has been excited by the example of 
lteir anceſtors and their own — ſitu- 
mon. It was never more apparent, and 


Fraps never more neceſſary, than on oc- 
caſion 


ben once excited, their operations are 


atraordinaty vigor of mind, and a degree 
confidence and fortitude, which ſhall 


- 2 "a, | 


cold find his ſtrength proportioned to 1745. 
E Henry Sherburne, the Com- 
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1745. * of. this expedition. Nor ought 
— tobe forgotten, that ſeveral circumſtancy 


greatly favored this undertaking. 
| vere; but the win ter in which this expediti 


of February, was very mild. The ha 


* 


cidents brought together every Brit 
ſhip of war from the _ of the Amet 
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which did not depend on human foreſy 
The winters in this country arc often 
was planned, and particularly the mon 


bours and rivers were open, and theweatl 
er was in general ſo pleaſant, that eve 
kind of labor could be done abroad. II 
fruitfulneſs of the preceding ſeaſon h 
made proviſions plenty. The Indi 
had not yet moleſted the frontiers; ar 
though a of them had heard that 4 
expedition againſt Cape Breton was 1 
hand, and-carried the news of it to Cani 
da, ſuck an attempt was ſo improbab 
that the French gave no credit to the nt 
port, and thoſe in Nova-Scotia did not u 
ceive th leaſt intelligence of the prepar 
tions. Douglaſs obſerves, that * fon 
uardian angel preſerved the troof 
from taking the ſmall pox, which af 
peared in Boſton about the time of th 
embarkation, and was actually importe 
in one of the ſhips which was taken int 
the ſervice. A concurrence of happy 


ic 
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n continent and iſlands, till they made 1745. 
formidable naval force, conſiſting of 


ur ſhips of the line and ſix frigates, un- 
the command of an active, judicious and 
werienced officer. On the other hand, 
| garriſon of Louiſbourg was diſcontent- 
and mutinous; they were in want of 
wifions and ſores; they had no know- 
ige of the deſign formed againſt them ; 
xir ſhores were ſo environed with ice, 
nt no ſupplies could arrive early from 
nance, and thoſe which came afterward, 
re intercepted and taken by our cruiſ- 
b. In ſhort, if any one circumſtance 
had taken a wrong turn on our fide, and 
any one circumſtance had not taken a 
rong turn on the French ſide, the ex- 
xdition muſt have miſcarried. 
I the undertaking and proſecutin gofan 
aterpriſe ſo novel to the people of New- 
land, it is amuſing to ſee how many 
jects were invented; what a variety 
| advice was given from all quarters, 


Id what romantic expectations were 


med by adviſers and adventurers. Dur- 
gz the inliſtment, one of the officers was 
ard to ſay with great ſobriety, that he 
tended to carry with him three ſhirts, 


te of which ſhould be rufMed, becauſe he 


nxted that the General would give 
him 
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1745- him the command uf the city, when 
— ſhould be taken. An ingenious and 
nevolent clergyman, preſented tothe Ge 
ral a plan for the r the 
Private ing of batteries before the city. Ton 
vent danger to the troops from ſubte 
neous mines, he propoſed, dr 
fidential perſons, attended by a gu 
ſhould, during the night, approach 
walls; that one ſhould with a beetle ſt 
the ground, while the other ſhould'lay} 
car to it, and obſerve whether the fou 
was hollow, and that a mark ſhould 
fet on all places ſuſpected. Another pe 
tleman, of equal ingenuity, ſent the Get 
cral a model of a flying bridge, to be ul 
in ſcaling the walls of Louiſbourg. It w 
ſo light, that twenty men could carty 
on their ſhoulders to the wall, and ra 
it in one minute. The ap 
raiſing it conſiſted of four blocks, and t 
hundred fathoms of rope. It was to 
floored with boards, wide enough i 
eight men tomarch abreaſt; and to prevet 
danger from the enemy's fire, it might 
covered with raw hides. This bridge, 
was ſaid, might be erected againſt any p- 
of the wall even where no — 
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thouſand men might paſs over it in four 
inutes. e of bac: Mcnqer-s * 

But the moſt extraordinary prqject of 
|, was Shirley's ſcheme for taking the 
ity by ſurpriſe, in the firſt night after che 
myal of the troops, and before any Brit- 
hnaval torce could poſſibly comets their 
iftance, It is thus delineated in à con- 
intial letter which he wrote to Went- 
xth, when he urged him to ſend the 
{w-Hampſhire troqps to Boſton; to pro- 
xd thence with the fleet of tranſports. 
The ſucceſs of our ſcheme for ſurpriſing 
Louiſbourg will entirely depend on the 
execution of the firſt night, after the'ar- 


; neceſſary, that the whole fleet ſhould 
make Chappeau- rouge point juſt at the 


tot eaſily be diſcovered, and from thence 
puſh into the bay, ſo as to have all the 
men landed before midnight; (the land- 


Durell and Mr. Baſtide, will take up 
three hours at leaſt.) After which, the 


employed in attempting to ſeale the walls 


0 © the 


made; and it was ſuppoſed that 1 


By 


March 4, - 


mal of our forces. For this purpoſe it 


butting in of the day, when they can- 


forming of the four ſeveral corps, to be 


af Louiſhourg, nearthe eaſt gate, front- 
ng the ſea, and the weft gate, fronting 


1748. 1 the harbour; to cover the retreat of i 
www < two beforementioned parties in caſe 
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© a repulſe ; and, to attack the grand by 
© tery 3 (which attack muſt be made 
the ſame time with the two other x 
© tacks) will take up two „ 
leaſt. After theſe four bodies are 
ed, their march to their reſpobtive.p 
from whence they are to make 1 at 
© tacks and ſerve as a cover to the retrea 
© will take up another two hours ;whid 
; ſuppoſing the tranſports to arrive in Cha 

peau- rouge bay at nine o clock in ti 
« evening, and not before, as it will | 
© neceflary for them to do, in order 
land and march under cover of themgh 
will bring them to four in the morning 
being day break, before they begin 
* attack, which will be full late for ther 
* to begin. Your Excellency will frot 
hence perceive how critical an affair, t 
time of the fleet's arrival in Chappea 
rouge bay is, and how neceſſary it is 
« the ſucceſs of our principal ſcheme, tl 
the fleet ſhould arrive there, in a body, 
that preciſe hour. 

It is eaſy to perceive that this plan w. 
contrived by a perſon totally unſkilled 1 
the arts of navigation and of war. Th 


coaſt of Cape-Breton was dangerous an 
inhoſſ pitable 
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hoſpitable, the ſeaſon of the year rough 1 
5 and the air a continual 
; yet, a fleet of an hundred veſſels, 
fer failing nearly two hundred leagues 


juſt make a certain point of land at a 


1an evening. The troops were to land 
1 the dark, amidſt a violent ſurf, on a 
xky ſhore ; to march through a thicket 
d bog three miles, to the city, and ſome 
| them a mile beyond it to the royal bat- 
Men who had never been in action,. 

ere to perform ſervices, which the moſt 


bead; to pull down pickets with grap- 
ig irons, and fcale the walls of a regular 
rtification, with ladders, which were af- 
vard found to be too ſhort by ten feet; 


it making the land, and nine hours 
vom their debarkation. This part of the 
Jan was prudently concealed from the 
loops, 


The forces which New-Hampſhi re fur- 


an armed ſloop which convoyed the 
aiports and ſerved as a cruiſer. They 


44) 


for by this plan they were not to ſtop). 


lin the ſpace of twelve hours from their, 


e formed into a regiment, conſiſting 
—_—_— of 


411 


74 
uy 


ciſe hour,” and enter an unknown bay, 


werienced veteran would think of with - 


hed for this expedition, were three hun- 
ſd and fifty men, including the crew) 


| 
| 
_ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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1745. of eight companies, and 2 
command of Col. Samuel Moore. 


March 31. 


of delay, that it was impracticable to jo 


tered the plan, and appointed a rend 
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ſloop was commanded by Capt. 
Fernald ; her crew confiſted ofabtryin 
The regiment, ſloop and tran DOrts, we 
by Governor Wentworth's written 
ſtructions to the General, put under f 
command. Beſides theſe, a body of u 
hundred and fifty men was inliſted 
New-Hampſhire and aggregated ta d 
regiment in the pay of Maſſachuſe 
Thus New-Hampſhire employed five hu 
dred men; about one eighth part of f 
whole land force.“ In theſe men, them 
ſuch an ardor for action, and ſuch a dx 


them ſo far out of their courſe, as to jo 
the fleet at Boſton. Shirley therefore | 


vous at Canſeau; where the forces 
New-Hampſhare arrived, two days befo 
the General and his other wen 70 
Boſton. 


In the introductory part of Dr. Ramſuy's elegant hiſtory of B 
American Revolution (page 34) it is ſaid, that * this enterpriſe w 
6 dertaken by the 801 K authority of the Legiſlature ef Maflachs 
This is not ſufficiently accurate. It otigintted in Maſſechoſetts; 
the Colonies of New-Hampſhire, Rbode-Iddand end Connecticut, 
their legiſlative authority, furniſhed troops and ftores, © New. 
tent a ſupply of attillery, and Pennſylvania of -proyifions3 bi 
troops from Rhode-Ifland, and the proviſions from W 
not arzive till after the ſurrender of the * Ry 
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The inſtructions which Pepperell re- 1745: 
wed from Shirley, were conformed ta 
* which he had communicated to 
Yentworth, but much more and 
wcumftantial. He was ordered to pro- 
el to Canſeau, there to build a block- 
uſe and battery, and leave two compa- 

6s in garriſon, and to depoſit the ſtores 

lich might not immediately be wanted odge. 
the army. Thence he was to fend a ton, in 
xchment to the village of St. Peters, on 

& iſland of Cape-Breton and deſtroy it; 
prevent any intelligence which might 
carried to Louiſbourg; for which pur- 

i alſo, the armed veffels were to cruiſe 

fore the harbour. The whole fleet was 
fall from Canſeau, ſo as to arrive in 
appeau- rouge bay about nine o clock 
the evening. The troops were to land 
four diviſions, and proceed to the af- 
it before morning. If the plan for the 
priſal ſhould' faal, he had particular di- 
tions where and how to land, march, 
mp, attack and defend; to hold coun- 
band keep records; and to ſend intel- 
ence to Boſton by certain veſſels retain- 
for the purpoſe; which veſſels were to 
pat Caſtle Wilkam, and there receive 

t Governor's orders. Several other veſ- 
were appointed to cruiſe between Can- 
O 3 ſeau 
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1745. ſeauand the camp, to convey orders, trat 

— port ſtores, and catch: fi/þ for the arn 

To cloſe theſe inſtructions, after the mi 

minute detail of duty, the General y 

| inally left to act upon unforeſeenemd 

gencies accordin g to his diſcretion 

which, in the opinion of military gentl 

men, is accounted the moſt rational pt 

of the whole. Such was the plan, for t 

reduction of a regularly . conſtrufit 

fortreſs, drawn by a lawyer, to be exect 

ed by a merchant, at the head of a ba 

of huſbandmen and mechanics; animat 

indeed by ardent patriotiſm; but deft 

eine, Of profeſſional ſkill and experience. 

thankſgiv- ter "Ow had embarked, the hearts of m 

AG ny began to fail. Some repented'tl 

they had voted for the expedition, or p 
moted it; and the moſt thoughtful we 

in the greateſt perplexit. 

The troops were detained at 

three weeks, waiting for the ice ch 

vironed the iſland of Cape- Breton, to 

Pepperell's diſſolyed. They were all this time vit 

Shiny? in view of St. Peters, but were not'difce 

ered. Their ' proviſions: became {110 

but they were ſupplied by prizes taken 

the cruiſers. Among others, the N 

Hampſhire ſloop took a ſhip from Ma 


mee, 2, Ad retook one of the _ 


w- 
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zhich ſhe had taken the day before. At 1935. 
kngth, to their great joy, Commodore z 


Warrren, in the Superbe, of ſixty guns, 
jith three other ſhips:of forty guns each 
rived at Canſeau, and having held a con- 
ultation with the General, proceeded to 
ruiſe before Louiſbourg. The General 
ing ſent the New-Hampſhire ſloop, to 
mer a dętachment which deſtroyed the 
fllage of St. Peters, and ſcattered the in- 
abitants, failed with the whole fleet; 


but inſtead of making Chappeau- rouge 


pint in the evening, the wind falling 
ſhort, they made it at the dawn of the 
zext morning; and their appearance in 
be bay, gave the firſt notice to the French, 
of a deſign formed againſt them. |. 

The intended ſurpriſal being thus hap- 


ply fruſtrated, the next thing after. land- 


ng the troops was to inveſt the city. 
Taughan, the adventurer from New- 
Hampſhire, had the rank and pay of a 
lieutenant Colonel, but refuſed to have 
regular command. He was appointed 
me of the Council of War, and was rea- 
ij for any ſervice which the General might 
link ſuited to his genius. He conducted 
be firſt column through the woods, with- 
n fight of the city, and ſaluted it with 


O4 three 


April 23, 
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12 nn He beaded a detai 


May z. 


May 2. 


Original 
Mig, 


city, after having ſpiked the guns and a 


ed, that the chimnies of the barrack we 


| * that by theg race of God, and the cout 
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— conſiſting chiefly of. the New-Han Ahn 
troops, and marched to the north 
part of the harbour, in we nene the 
they burned the ware-houſes, cont 
the naval ftores, and ſtaved a e. 
tity of wine and brandy. The ſabake« 
this fire being driven by the wind into! 
grand battery, ſo terrified the French 
that they abandoned it and retired tu ti 


the halliards of the flag-ſtaff. Ther 
morning as Vaughan was returning, wit 
thirteen men only, he crept up the bil 
which overlooked the battery, and obfery 


oY 


without ſmoke, and the ſtaff without 
flag. With a bottle of brandy, whieh h 
had in his pocket, (though he never drin 
ſpirituous liquors) he hired one of his pat 
ty, a Cape Cod Indian, to crawl in/at/a 
embraſure and open the gate. He tha 
wrote to the General, theſe words Ma 
* it pleaſe your honor, to be informed 


=>» — 5- 5- BB *T 7 5 2 


2 DD. 7 =» 


* age of Marten men, 1 entered the wo 
* battery, about nine o'clock; and am wait 
© ing for a reinforcement, and'a flag.” Be 
fore either could arrive, one of the mei 
climbed up the ſtaff, with a red coat x 


>,» TX 
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1 
u teeth, which he faſtened by a nail to es 


te top. This piece of triumphant vanity > 
Warr a the city, and immediately an hun- 
men were-diſpatched in boats to re- 
ale the battery. But Vaughan, with his 
im: party, on the naked beach, and in 
the face of a ſmart fire from the city and 
he boats, kept them from landing, till 
reinforcement arrived. In every duty 

f fatigue or ſanguine adventure, he was 
dvays ready; and the New-Hampſhire 
troops, animated by the ſame enthuſiaſtic 
nor, partook of all the labors and dan- 
rs of the ſiege. They were employed 
fr fourteen nights ſucceſſively, in draw- 
ng cannon from the landing place to the 
tmp, through a moraſs; and their Lieu- 
tant Colonel Meſſervè, being. a ſhip 
wpenter, conſtructed ſledges, on which 
the cannon were drawn, when it was found 
that their wheels were buried in the mire. 
The men, with ſtraps over their ſhoulders, 
nd ſinking to their knees in mud, per- 
armed labor beyond the power of oxen; 
which labor. could be done only in the 
light or in a foggy day; the place being 
fithin plain view and random ſhot of the 
memy's walls. They were much diſap- 
pointed and chagrined, when they found 
lat theſe meritorious. ſervices were: not 
yea mor 
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174 5. more diftindtly acknowledged in the: 
— counts which were ferit to England, an 


warth's 


letters MS. 


May 26. 


board the Vigilant, with his whole reg 


Douglas I, 
352. 


troops were very active. When it 


afterwards bliſhed. . . an 

| nts Warr ETA 
battery by four hundred volunteers fron 
different regiments, the New-Hampſhin 


determined to erect a battery on thelipht 
houſe cliff; two companies of them (Mie 
ſon's and Fernald's) were employed in the 
laborious ſervice, under cover of thei 
armed ſloop; and when a propoſal wa 
made for a general aſſault by ſea and land 
Colonel Moore, who had been an experi 
enced ſea commander, offered to go 6 


ment, and lead the attack, if in caſe o 
ſucceſs he might be confirmed in the con 
mand of the ſhip; but when this was de 
nied, moſt of the men who were ſit fo 
duty, readily went on board the Princeſ 
Mary, to act as marines on that occaſion 

It has been ſaid, that this ſiege wat 
carried on in a tumultuary, random man 
© ner, reſembling a Cambridge commence 
ment. The remark is in a great mea 
ure true. Though the buſineſs! of the 
Council of War was conducted with: 
the formality of a legiſlative aſſembly; 
though orders were iſſued by the General, 


and returns made by the officers at the 
ſeveral 
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vas too viſible in the camp. "Thoſe Who 
were on the ſpot, have frequently in my 
bearing, laughed at the recital of their 
own irregularities, and expreſſed their ad- 
niration when they reflected on the almoſt 
mraculous preſervation of the army from 
&ſtruction. They indeed preſented a for- 


others were racing, wreſtling, pitching 
ning after ſhot from the enemy's guns, 


ſhot were ſent back to the city. The 
ground was ſo: uneven and the people fo 
ſattered, that the French could form no 
eſtimate of their numbers; nor could they 


land battery, who on their examination, 
4 if by previous agreement, repreſented 
the number to be vaſtly greater than it 
vas. The garriſon of Louiſbourg had 


officers could not truſt the inen to make a 
ſortie, leſt they ſhould deſert; had they 
been united and ated with vigor, the 
camp might have been re and ma- 
y of the people deſtroyed. 9 
| Much 


nidable front to the enemy; but the rear 
vas a ſcene of confuſion and frolic. 
While ſome were on duty at the trenches, 
quoits, firing at marks or at birds, or run- 


for which they received a bounty, and the 


karn it from the priſoners, taken at the 


29 


freral poſts; yet the want of — 2 


been ſo mutinonb before the ſiege, that t 
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une. 1. 

J letters 
of Warren 
and Pep» 
perell. 
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Much has been afctibed, and mich 
eu juſtly due to the activity and vigilance of 


Commodore Warren, and the {hips under 
his command; mueh is alſo due to the vg 
or and perſeverance of the land for- 
ces, and the ſucceſs was doubtleſs ow. 
ing, under God, to the joint efforts of 
as bravery, is generally neceſſary in 
ſuch undertakings; and there was one 
piece of management, which, thougli not 
mentioned by any hiſtorian, yet greatiy 
contributed to the ſurrender of the city. 

The capture of the Vigilant, à French 
fixty-four gun ſhip, commanded by the 
Marquis de la Maiſon forte, and richly lad- 
en with military ſtores for the relief of 
the garriſon, was one of the 1 
ital exploits performed by the navy. This 
ſhip had been anxiouſly expected 4 the 
French; and it was thought that the news 
of her capture, if properly communicated 
to them, might produce a good effect; 
but how to do it was the queſtion. At 
length, the Commodore hit on this enpe- 
dient, which he propoſed to the General, 
who approved, and put it into execution. 
In a ſkirmiſh on the ifland, with a party 
of French and Indians, ſome Englifhpnit 


oners had been taken by them, and uſed 


: with 
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mide known to the Marquis, and he was 
ueſted to go on board of all the ſhips in 
he bay where French priſoners were con- 
ned, and obſerve the condition in which 
hey were kept. He did fo, and was welt 
tisfed with their fare and accommoda- 
tons. He was then deſired to write to 


d and to requeſt the like favor for the 
Engliſh priſoners. The humane Marquis 
radily confented, and the letter was ſent 
he next day by a flag, intruſted to the 
are of a Capt. Macdonald. He was car- 
ned before the Governor and his chief of- 


« liſtening to their diſcourſe; by which 
e found, that they had not before heard 
« the capture of the Vigilant, and that 
lie news of it, under the hand of her late 
ommander, threw them into a viſible 
gerturbation. This event, with the erec- 
ton of a battery on the high cliff at the 
lht houſe, under the direction of Lieu- 
rant Colonel Gridley, by which the 
land battery was much annoyed, and the 
Meparations which were evidently making 


SDS Kar TAS 


bon 


the Governor of the city, and inform him 
bow well the French priſoners were treat- 


br a general aſſault, determined Ducham- 


jth cruelty. - This circumftance was 1745. 
— 


fcers ; and by pretending not to under- 
and their language, he had the advantage 
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47 · 


its ſtrength, and the plenty and — 


who had then begun to be ſickly, and hat 


army under ſhelter, . than the weathe 
or nine days after the firſt landing, 
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bon to ſurrender ; and acconinghy 
few days he capitulated. N 
Upon entering the fortreſs and vie 


2. £6 


its means of defence, the ſtouteſt he; 
were appalled, and the impraCticability 
carrying it by afſault, was a demon 
ſtrated. _ 

No ſooner was the city taken, and. ? 


which, during the ſiege, excepting.eigh 
/ had 
been remarkably dry foi that climate 
changed for the worſe ; and, an, inceſſan 
rain of ten days ſucceeded. Had thi 
happened before the ſurrender, the troop 


none but very thin tents, muſt have penſh 
ed in great numbers. Reinforcements( 
men, ſtores and proviſions arrived, 
it was determined in a Council of War tt 
maintain the place and repair the breaches 
A total demolition might have been mon 
advantageous to the nation; but in tha 
caſe, individuals would not have enjoy 
the aide of drawing bills on the navy and 

, ordnance 


» Of the 8 New- Hampſhire ſent 115 men, Jar 
which the New. Hampſhire troops ſuffered was but eleven, of wi 
fave were Killed end fix died of fickneſs, n before the 

der. More died afterward in garriſon. n. 
| Shirley $ letter ts — from Loving Sept 


| 
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was kept flying on the ramparts; and 
* rich, prizes were decoyed into the 
ucbour. The army ſuppoſed that they 


were found to ſuppreſs or evade 


med 


muiſers (except one) th: ohh they were 
ined in the ſervice, under the direction 
{the e reap ny benefit from 
e captures. 

The news of this important. victory 


mniſhment. The enterpriſing ſpirit of 
en-England gave a ſerious alarm to 
boſe —— fears, which had long pre- 


nbe all the glory to the navy, and leſſen 
e merit of the army. However, Pepper- 
received the title of a Baronet, as well 


tan Admiral; the former had a commiſ- 
un as Colonel in the Britiſh eſtabliſh- 


tent in America, to be in the pay of the 
own, The ſame emolument was given 


dhirley, and both he and Wentworth 
guired ſo much reputation as to be con- 


England 


ud a right to a ſhare of theſe prizes; but 
der claim; nor did any of the Colony 
Id America with joy, and Europe with 


ted the independence of the Colonies. 
rat pains were taken in England to af- 


Warren. The latter was promoted to 


tent, and was empowered to raiſe a regi- 


med in their places. Vaughan went to 
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1745. Roglint 6s Reb « besten 
and there died of the ſmall- pox. Solici 
tions were ſet on foot for a parliamenta 


— reimburſement, which, after much dif 
culty and delay, was obtained; and t 
Colonies who had expended their ſubſtan 
were in credit at the Britiſh Treaſury 
The juſtice and policy of this peo! 
mult appear to every one, who conſide 
that excepting the ſuppreſſion of à febe 
lion within the bind of the Kkingdai 
this conqueſt was the only action whid 
could be called a victory, on the part 
the Britiſh nation, during the whole rent 
war, and afforded them the! means of pr pt 
chaſing a peace. 
® The reimburſement to New-Hampſkirewas — 
hundred and fifty-five pounds fterling, 
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Peace. 


ton was in hand, the active mind 
of Governor Shirley contemplated nothing 
ks than the conqueſt of all the French 
{minions in America; and he conſulted 
nth Governor Wentworth and Mr. At- 
inſon on the practicability of ſuch a de- 


on with Sir Peter Warren and Sir Willi- 
m Pepperell; and from that place wrote 


lubject. His ſolicitation, enforced by the 
llant ſucceſs at Louiſbourg, and the 
parent danger in which Nova-Scotia 

ud the new conqueſt were involved, had 

ach an effect, that in the ſpring of the 
flowing year, a circular letter was ſent 

i the Duke of Newcaſtle, Secretary of 
Ar, to all the Governors of the Ameri- 
= Colonies, as as far ſouthward as Virgi- 
u, requiring them to raiſe as many men 
P as 


im. After Louiſbourg was taken, he 
made a viſit thither, and held a conſulta - 


o — roy State of h the Frontiers. 


Inter d 3 a 
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xellingly to the Britiſh miniſtry on the 
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1746. as they could ſpare, and form chem itt 
Dough, companies of one hundred; to be Ke 


315» 


dir Peter Warren and Governor Shitley 
St: Clair did not come to America. * Wr 


tia and Cape- Breton, there were other tes 


Shirley . {859 


Canada, were ravaging the frontiers, de 


ſpeech. 
June 28. 


joined with Shirley ; but as Knowlan 


HISTORY OF 


to unite, and act according to the or 
which they ſhould afterwards receive, 1 
plan was, that a ſquadron of ſhips of 
and a body of land forces, ſhould be ſen 
from England againſt Canada; that thi 
troops raiſed in New-England ſhouldjoir 
the Britiſh fleet and army at Louiſbonn 
and proceed up the river St. Lawretice 
that thoſe of New-York and dhe oth 
Provinces at the ſouthward; ſhould't 
collected at Albany, and march again 
Crown Point and Montreal. The man 
agement of this expedition \ was committec 
to Sir John St. Clair, in conjunction witl 


E . 5 = e eee 


1 Ds 


——_— 8 


ren and Shirley gave the orders, W 
Warren was here; and afterward Con 
modore Knowles, he ſucceeded him, w 


= =, 


part of the time at Louiſbourg, moſt 
the concern devolved on Shirley alone. 
Beſide the danger of loſing Nova-Sc 


ſons for undertaking this expedition. {Tt 
Indians, inſtigated by the br 


S . 


troying the fields and cartle, des 
„ uk 
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houſes and mills, Killing an d carrying 1746; 
way the inhabitants? Thouꝑł ſcouts and 
griſons were maintained by the goveri- 
nents; yet to act altogether on the defen- . 
ive, was thought to be not only an inef- 3 
ſectual, but a diſgraceful mode of carry- 

ng on the war; eſpecially after the ſucceſs 

which had attended the arms of the Colo- 

ſts in their attempt againſt Louiſbourg. 

The continuance of ſuch a mode of de- 
knce, would neither diſpirit the enemy, 
vor ſecure the 1 rom their depre- : 
tions 

The deſign was phaſing, a the Colo- 

wes readily furniſſied their quotas of men. 

n New-Hampfhire, the ſame difficulty 
xcurred ag on occaſion of the Louiſbourg | 
upedition. The Governor had no au- 

dority to conſent to the emiſſion of bills sls, 
> credit, but Shirley removed that obſta- 3 
&, by ſuggeſting to him, that as the 
tmſtry did not diſapprove what he had 
lone before, fo there was no reafon to 
kar it now; and that the importance of 
be ſervice, and the neceſſity of the caſe, 
would juſtify his conduct. The demand 
thrſt, was for levy money and victualing. 
ſhe arms and pay ek the troops were to 
& furniſhed by the Crown ; but it was 
Werward ny neceſſary that the ſeve- 
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- June. 
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the fleet, which was ſaid to he de 
for the expedition, failed. ſeven times fron: 


trace the net Wee opf 


place of fats by conjecture. regia! 


ö 
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——. tranſports. and ſtores, and depend on 
ram kent e From: the Bere Hill, 
ment. b r m6 « £345; 
The Aſſembly was. n con- 
vened, and voted an encouragement forin- 
hſting a thouſand men, or more, if tha 
could be raiſed ; with a bounty af tai) 
pounds currency, and a blanket, te each 
man, beſides keeping two armed veſlels in 
pay. Col. Atkinſon was appointed t 
the command of the troops. Eight han- 
dred men were inliſted and ready [ 
barkation by the of Jah. 
Tranſports and proviſions wete © ern 
and the men waited, impatiently, all ſun- 
mer for employment. Neither the C. 
eral nor any orders arrived from Een 


Spithead, and as often returned. „Ty. 
regiments, only, were ſent from;Gibralha 
to Louiſbourg, to relieve the New 


land men, who had garri ſoned it fines the 
conqueſt. It is much. eaſter to write the 


hiſtory of an active campaign, 1 


| = 2:5 = ET BS SE See » a ww ow ce. . 


* © The laſt war was ruinous in the expenſe, and aaa 
2 for want of confideration, end 2 retfon pan at the 
2 Doddington's Diary. May'27, 173% Page 11% 
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In this tim „Sir Peter War- * | 
en; and Sir Williarh Pepperell, having 
rived at Beton, from Lodiſbourg, 
$hicley bad an opportunity: of conſulting 


Tue ſenſeh Ws o far n, 
uncl, hat a u bereue fad be ex- <Wareats 
pected from England; or it thould ar- ns. 
nve, it would de too late to attempt the 
navigation of the river St. Lawrence. But, 

ua ſufficient body of the troops might 1 
aſembled at Albany, it was judged pru- 
dent to employ them in an attempt againſt 

the French fort at Crown Point. At the 

ime time, Olinton, Governor of New- 
Tork, ſolicited and obtained the fnendly - 
diſtance of the Six Nations of Indians, 

on the borders of his Province, It was 
thought,” that if this attempt ſhould be 

made, the alljarice with theſe Indians 

would be ſtrenigthened and ſecured ; and 

the frontiers would be relieved from tlie 
orrots- of dtfblation and captivity, to 

which they were conitinually e 5 In 
purſuance of 'this plan, the forces of New- 
Hampſhire were ordered 'to hold them- ws wie 
ſlves in readirtfs; to march to Albany; of Ser 


"rs 


Mt, it being diſcovered tht me mall og WE 
was. 
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4 was 8 the rendezvous: wis-ifqwint- 
>> od: at Saratoga and the adjacent villages. 


Shirley's 
&Waren's , 
MS fetters, 
. Sept. 12. 


Sept. 20. 


and preparations made to carry ũãt into cr 
ecution, than accounts were received 


and the probable revolt of the Acadiana 
It was thought that Novar Scotia w 


ly iſſued, for the troops of Maſſachaalgtts, 


a few days more, the whole country v 
alarmed, and thrown into the utmoſſ con 


their object was to recover 

to take Annapolis; to break up the ſt 
ments on the eaſtern goaſt of Maſlae 
ſetts; and to diſtreſs, if not 3 
conqueſt of the whole country dal 
England. On this occaſion, the 
dgeeſtined for Canada found ſulicient 
£ ployment at home, and the — 
collected to join them; ; the old forts I 
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No ſooner was this plan” reſolvedion, 


danger which threatened Annapolis, from 
a body of French and Indians at Mina 


be loſt, if ſome powerful ſuccout war 
not ſent thither. - Orders were according 


Rhode-Ifland and New-Hampſhire;to 
embark for that place, and drive the en- 
* emy out of Nova-Scotia.”. But, within 
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ſternation, by reports of the arrival 
a large fleet and army from France, at 
N. ova- Scotia, under the command q 
Duke D'Anville. It was dure 


5” = on Fr IE. > 
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thi 
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were erected. A new battery, conſiſting 
of ſixteen guns, of thirty-two and twenty- 
four: pounds ſhot; was added to fort Wil- 
lam and Mary, at the entrance of Paſcat- 
aqua harbour; and another, of nine thir- 


of Little Harbour. Theſe works were ſup- 


Military guards were appointed; and in this 
kept for ſix weeks, when ſome priſoners, Who 


the moſt affecting accounts of the diſtreſs 
ind confuſion on board the fleet. It was 
expected, by the people in New-England, 
that an Engliſh fleet would have followed 
them to America. This expectatio 


DEE 


ion was 


forwarded by expreſs to Admiral Townſ- 
ad, at Louiſbourg. The letters were 
ntercepted by a French cruiſer; and carri- 
dd into Chebucto, where the fleet lay. 
They were opened in a Council of War. 
ad cauſed a diviſion among the officers 3 
wich, added to the ſickly condition of 


F 


tad ſuſtained by ſtorms,. and their loſs by 
lupwrecks, dejected their commander to 
"4 that 


the ſea coaſt were repaired, and new ones 1 


j. o pounders; was: placed at the point 
poſed to be ſufficient to prevent a ſurpriſal. 


ud been releaſed by the French, brought 
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ſate of fear and anxiety, the people were 


OR. 25» 


gounded on ſome letters from England. 
vhich Shirley had received and which he 


the men, and the damage which the fleet = 


| 
| 
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1746: that degree, that he put an end to is 
by poiſon; and the ſecond in | 
fell on his ſword: Theſe 1 
events, diſconcerted their firſt plane Ib "be 
then reſolved to make an attempt on 

napolis; but when: they had faiked! fre 

Chebucto, they were-overtaken: by cas 
_ tempeſt, · off Cape Sable; 
ps which eſcaped une 
Pa. to France. Never was the 
of divine Providence mote: viſible, thun 
on this occaſion: Never vras a diſap 
ment more ſevere, on the Kee aft 
my; nor a deliverance more -complet; 
without amen e in favor ofthis 
ne | chef 
Novs-Scotiatwis: not * of danger; 
The French and Indians, who, duringithe 
ſtay of the fleet at Chebucto, hadappears 
ed before Annapolis, but on their dip 
ture retired, were ſtill in the periinſuls; 


and it was thought neceffary td diſlodge 


them. For this purpoſe Shirley fn 
body of the Maſſachuſetts forces an 


preſſed the Governors af Nhode -A 
and New-Hampſhire to ſend» part oi 
theirs. Thoſe from Rhode-Iflandjiand 
one tranſport from Boſton, were weck 
ed on the paſſage. The armed vrſſids o 
W with two n, 


Nov. 10. 
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d acroſs the bay of Punda, into St. 
ins river; „here; aheelitiy with a 
kench ſnow,” rid miftakking her for one 
the Rhode-Ifland rts,he impru- 
ly ſent kis boat with: eight men on 
ard, who were made prifoners, arid the 
oy eſcaped. The ſloop, inſtead of re- 
ming to Annapolis, came back to Portſ⸗ 
voth. Theſe misfortunes and difap- 


bk. The Maſſachuſetts forces, who were 
Mova-Beotia, being inferiot in number 
he French and deceived by falſe intel- 
ence, were ſurpriſed in the midſt of a 
wy ſtorm, at Minas; and after an ob- 
nate reſiſtance, were obliged to capitu- 


ES een 


2 


. and about ſixty men, were killed, 
d fifty were wotinded, The enemy be- 


-& 4 


| marches ; and outs Vein , 
2 were unable to eſcape 3 

When Arn add by the 
rnch fleet had fabſided, Atkinfon's regi- 


ke lower 
mped near de ſhore of Wiripiſeogee 
it; where they paſſed the winter and 
built 


Their 'cairittiander; -Col. Arthur 


g provided with ſnow ſnoes, made forc- 


nt marched into the couitry to eber 
of tlie frontiers, and en- 


8 


itto Annapolis; but the commander — 4 
eo them inne of landing hie men. — D 


1 13. 
Shirley's 
MS letters, 
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intments had very Sus HJ iſe RET. 
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WI 


Evening 
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1742. built a flight fort. They werezplentidy 
| —— ſupplied with proviſions, and had bmi 
ls ue. tle exerciſe or diſcipline, Courts 1 
were not inſtituted, non offences pr at 
The officers and men were 3 
ſervice; but were not 2 
on any other buſineſs, leſt orders | 

arrive from England. Some erg e 
ed in ſcouting; ſome 1 i 
ing, and ſome deſerted. .... i 
1 Shirley was ſointent on attaching 
dsl. Point that he even prapaſed tom 
thither! in the winter, and had the addi 
to draw the Aſſembly. of Maſſachuſet 
into an approbation of this project. 
enlarged his plan, by propoſing that 
New-Hampſhure troops ſhould hd We 
' ſame time go, by the way of Connedtialli1 
mier, to the Indian village of gt. F 
aẽt the diſtance of two hundred miles 
deſtroy ĩt; While the troops from 
chuſetts, Connecticut and and Ned 
ſhould; go by the way of the Lake 
Crown Point. The Governor of 

York would have conſented to this 
projection, on account af the Indian ali 
who were impatient for War; but at 
v*Conz. happily fruſtrated, by the prudenge.of i 
teu: 8 Connefticut, Aſſembly; who deemedit 
Jan. 23. winter an improper ſeaſon for ſo great 
|  undertaku 
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the fmall pox-prevailed in the ſettle- 
"ts above Albanyj::through which the 


ger as then an objeR of much greater 


* enemy. A: 24 


ces, it can only be ſaid, that excepting 
r who were employed on the frontiers, 
were kept in a ſtate of military indo- 
e, till the autumn of the enſuing year; 


It, and the Parliament granted money, 
neimburſe the 
d ſubſiſtence of theſe forces. 

—— 
attention. By the extenſion of the 
undaries of the Province, ſeveral ſettle- 
nts which had been made by the people 
Maflachuſetts, and under the authority 


Her within New-Hampſhire. In one of 
m ſtood Fort Dummier, on the weſt 
ſide 


es muſt have miarched; and that diſ- 
. adenine 
u ini win Tbis ent tor:this -Oinada 


2 


grants from their General Court, had 
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ertaking, and deferred their aſſiſtance 1747. 
|the enſuing ſpring! At che od 


1747+ 


en by order from the Duke of New- 
ile they were diſbanded, and paid at 

ſame rate as the King's troops. The 
yernors drew bills on the Britiſh trea- 
7; which were negociated among the 
chants: at ſeven and eight hundred per 
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1745. 


1745. fide of Connecticut river, and iin 


by the Crown to recommend — 


” the lower Houſe: declined mabing 
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lately extended line af New. Hamit 
tained, at the expenſe of Maſſachuſet 
but when it was found:to be within Ne 
Hampſhire, the Governor wasanſt 


ſembly, the future maintenance of 
In the fame Aſſembly, which hal 
zealouſly entered upon the expedit 
againſt Cape Breton, this matter wN]]·ꝛ 
troduced ; but a conſiderable majotitj 


grant for this purpoſe, and: adde 
following reaſons, via. That the 
was fifty miles diſtant from any ö 
vrhich had been ſettled hy the gowermm⁰ 
or people of New- Hampſhire ; that f 

people had no right to the lands ie 
by the dividing hne, had fallen u 
New- Hampſhire oh —— ] 
plauſible arguments Which: hadi hu uf 
to induce them to bear tiie expamiſouf i 
line z namely, that the land would be g 
en to them or elſd would be ſold iu 1 
that expenſe; that the chargoijo man 
taining that fort, at ſo — 
and to which there was no omi 
by roads, would exceed —— 
whole expenſe of government befure t 
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debt contracted on that; account, and 
yearly ſupport of go with 
unavoidable expenſes of the war; were 
much as the people could bear; that 
they ſhould 
u this fort, there was another much 
ner and more convenient fort at a place 


tlements, which they ſhould alſo be 
liged to defend; anch finally that; there 
dane that theſe forts would want 
port, ſince it vas the intereſt of Maſ- 
ln by whom they were erected, to 
intain them as acover to their frontier. 
When theſe reaſons were given, the 


at conſequence! to the preſent and fu- 
ue proſperity of the eat i that 
heir refuſal-wouldlefſenthemiin the eſ- 
xm of the King and his miniſters, and 


Who were then hazarding their lives' be- 
bre the walls of Louiſbourg of their 


an N valuable part af the Province. 
cee bad no effect. They 


take upon them to main- 


kd Number: four, bafides ſeveral other 


gernor diſſolyed the Aſſembly and eall- 
another, to whom! he recommended 
fame meaſure in the: moſt preſſing 
ms; telling them, that it was of the 


ip the children yet unborn of their 
utural right z and deprive their brethren 


uſt expectations, which were to ſit down 


thought 
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was eſtabliſnneda that the great load 1745s 
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1745. thought it unjuſt to burden theft Ct 


— 


them no profits 1 dern them no pt 


the agent of New-Hampſhire. 


| Hampſhire, at that time, were diſtingul 
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tuents with an expenſe which vou 


tection : een 
When it was ee that Ne Ne 
Hampſhire would make no 9 
fort Dummer, the Aſſembly of Maſlach 


ſetts continued its uſual ſupport⸗ and i 
provided for the other poſts on Conne 
cut river and its branches,” which 
within the limits of . New-Hamopſhi 
They afterwards petitioned the an, 
deduct that charge out of the rt 
ment, which the Parliament * ant 
to New-Hampſhure; for the Canada en 
dition; but in this they were-defeated;! 
the vigilance and addreſs of 'Thomlink 


Moſt: of the frontier towns 4 Ne 


ed e no Am ee by Indian or temp 
It may be — 
— 3 with their r 
On Connecticut river, and its e 
branches, were ö 
Number- four, 
Great Meadow, 
Great Fall, 
Fort Dummer, 
Upper Aſnhuelot& 
Lower Aſhuelot, 
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Merrimack wanne racy 1745. 
Contord, 


on 
Df dice, 5 428 


0 ntoocook, | which 


New Hopkinton, Ae Hopkinton, 
douhegan raſt & N MY En Merrimack - 
ouhegan weſt, Amherſt.” 
Ul Paſcataqua” river, and its VEE] 
e the townſhips of Nottingham, Bar- 
ton and Rocheſter, 
beides the forts which were maintain- 
at the public expenſe, there were pri- | 
tt houſes encloſed with ramparts, or 
des of timber ; to which the peo- 
who remained on the frontiers retired; 
# private garriſoned houſes were dil. 
iſhed by the names of the owners. 
| wens to which theſe diſtreſſed peo- 
were conſtantly expoſed, did not per- 
t them to cultivate their lands to any 
antage. They were frequeutly alarm- 
hen at labor in their fields, and oblig- 
| ther to repel an attack, or make a 
frat, Their crops were often injured, 
u lometimes deſtroyed, either by their 
tle getting into the fields where the en- 
ly had broken the fences, or becauſe 
y were afraid to venture out, to collect 
* cure ths harveſt. Their cattle and 
1:99 , hotfes 


: 
Ne 
il; 
Ic} 
| 


J 


1745: horſes were frequently killed by 4 
— my; who cut the fleſh from the ba 


uly 5. 
oolirtle's 
Memoirs, 

Page 2. 


Phips, as he was hoeing his corn. Wh 


July 10. 


as near — to the forts. 


ſomethin „ ee had been left. mn 
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and took out the tongues, which theyre! 
ſerved for food,bydrying 1 in ſmoke, Soni" 
times they, were afraid even to 150 


cows ; though they kept them in g 


they went abroad, they were fangs 
ed; but Frequently they were ſhut bf 
weeks together in a ſtate of inadtivity, 

The. hiſtory of a war on the fronti 
can be little ęlſe than a recital of thes 
ploits, the ſufferings, the eſcapes and ( 
liveranices of individuals, of ſing gle fat mil 
or ſmall parties. The firſt ap 
the enemy on the weltern ede "0 
the Great Meadow, ſixteen miles abore i 
Dummer. Two Indians took Will 


they had. carried him half a mile, one 
them. went down a ſteep . hill to, fel 


abſence, Phips, with his own hoe, k Knoc 
ed down the Indian who was with hu 
then ſeizing his gun, ſhot the other; a 
aſcended the hull. Unfortunately, n 
ing with three others of the ſamep: 
they killed him. The Indian whom 
knocked down died of his wound.. 
ſame. week they killed Joſiah Fiſher 
upper Aſhuelot. 
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No other damage was done for three 2. 
ths; when à party of twelve Indians > 
proached the fort at Great Meadow; and , 
oc haps wt” who was at a little e 
tance from the fort, cutting wood. 
je fort was alarmed, and one Indian 
u killed by a ſhot from the rampart; 
at no attempt was made to reſcue the 
nloner. As they were leading him away, 
the ſide of the river, they eſpied a ca- 
x coming down, wWirh two men, at 

m they fired; and Killed David Rug 
u Robert Baker got to. the oppoſite | 
ore and eſoaped. Proceeding farther, 

key met three other men, who, by ſkulk- 
under the bank, got ſafe to tlie fort: 
he of them was Caleb How, the priſon- 
$ ſon. oppoſite to 


When they came 
Dm, they made their e 


e his name on of bark, and 
it thre. Having travelled ſeven das 
ward, they came to a lake, here they * 
] 4 five canoes, with corn, pork: and " 
ceo, In theſe canoes they embarked; 
itaving Rock the ſcalp of David Rugg 
poke proceede&to the fort at Crown» 

int; where How received humane 
att dent from the French. He was 
carried down to Quebec, where he 

| Q * Nr 12 died | 
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died in priſon. He was 4 uſeful ar, 
greatly lamented by his friends and fel. 
low captives: 
1746. The next ſpring, a party:bf, Indian 

| -— peared at Number-four, where they tot 
Poving's John Spaftord, Iſaac Parker and Stephe 
memos. Farnſworth, as they were driving a team 
Their cattle were. found dead, with tl 
tongues cut out. The men were cartie 
to Canada, and, after ſome time, return 
ed to Boſton, in a flag of true. 
Within a few days, a larger party, eon 
ſiſting of fifty, laid a plan-to age 
fort, at Upper Aſhuelot. They hid tl 
ſelves in a ſwamp, in the evening; in 
tending to wait fill the men had gone out i 
their work, in the and n i 
in. Ephraim Dorman, who was at 
Dole very early, diſcovered them and gave t I 

Zone alarm. He bravely. defended h 

s dener. againſt two Indians, and ſtri ound one 
li blanket and gun, which he- carne 
mto the fort. John Bullard, and 
wife of Daniel Mc Kenny were kills 


Nathan Blake was taken and carried i 


* pps mA 9 Au ro 


April 23. 


— ee. 


Canada, where he remained two jean n 
They burned ſeveral houſes and yu ke 
and from the human bones found amony 

the aſhes, it was thought that ſome of 1 B 


enemy fell and were concealed in ti 
flames. Abou 
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About the ſame time. a party came down - 
to New Hopkinton, where they entered a 
garriſoned houſe, and found the people 
aſleep ; the door having been left open 
by one who had riſen early and gone out 
to hunt. Eight perſons were thus taken; 
Samuel Burbank and his two ſons, David 
Woodwell, his wife, two ſons, and a 
daughter. Burbank and the wife of 
Woodwell, died in captivity. Wood well 
and three of the children wetten, in a 
lag of truce to Boſton. 

The enemy were ſcattered in Call par- 
ties, on all the- frontiers. At Number- 
four, ſome women went out to milk their 
cows, with Major Joſiah Willard, and 
ſfreral ſoldiers, for their guard: Eight 

Indians who were concealed in a barn, fir- 
ed on them, and killed Seth Putnam; as 
they were ſcalping him, Willard and two 
more fired on them, and mortally'wound- 
« two, whom thtir companions carried 
off. & 

At Contoucgtte, give white men if a „ 
negro were fired at. Eliſha Cook and the 
negro were killed. Thomas Jones was ta- ra 
len, and died in Canada. 

At lower Aſhuelot, they took Timothy 
Brown and Robert Moffat, who were car- 
ned to Canada and returned. At the 
5 3 — ſame 
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1 1746. 


Aon 27s 
How's nar- | 
rative, & 


Norton as 
narrative. 


Bofton 
Poſt Boy. 


May 2. 


Doolittle's 
narrative. 


— 10 
Hos — 


May 6. 
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Doolittle's 
narrative. 


May 24- 


June 19. 


Doolittle*s 
narratives 
By 
Evening 
Poſt. 


4 


their relief: A ſkirmiſh enſued; in which 


their horſes, the dogs diſcovered an 


for action, and gave them the adyantage 
of the firſt fire. After a ſharp encounter, 


: drawing away ſeveral of their dead. Jo 
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1746. ſame time, a party lay about hats. 


Upper Aſhuelot. As one of them knn. Wl - 
ed at the gate in the night, the ce Wl © 
fired through. the e ae ot 


mortal wound. wi 


The danger thus increaſing, + reins o 
ment was ſent by the Maſlachufetts Af. 
ſembly, to theſe diſtreſſed towns. Capt. 8 
Paine, with a troop, came to Number. Wl .. 
four; and about twenty of his men; go- ü 
ing to view the place where Putnam was th 
killed, fell into an ambuſh, The enemy Wl 
roſe and fired, and then endeavoret' to 
cut off their retreat. Capt. \Phinchas 
Stevens, with a party, ruſhed-out to 


= 


five men were killed on each ſide, aridione 
of ours was taken. The Indians left foime 
of their guns and blankets behind. 
In about a month. after this, another 
engagement happened at the ſame pla 
As Captain Stevens and Captain Brown 
were going into the meadow, to look for 


buſh, which put the men into a paſture 


the enemy were driven into 8..{WamP; 


ET ==» = — Ot © > ©” FF: 5” —] 5” C> 2-3 


this 2 lion. one man only was lol. _— 
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cal blankets, hatchets, ſpears, guns and 1746. 
ther things, were left on the ground, 

_ were ſold for forty pounds old ten- 
This was reckoned a great 'babty 
em ſuch beggarly enemies. 
At Bridgman's fort, near Fort Dummer, * 

William Robins and james Baker were 
killed in a meadow. Daniel How and 
john Beeman were taken. How killed 
one of the Indians before he was taken. 
When the people wanted bread they 
were obliged to go to the mills, with a juy 3. 
guard, every place being full of danger, 
A party who went to Hinſdale's mill, with 
Colonel Willard at their head, in ſearch- 
ng round the mill, diſcovered an ambuſh, 
The enemy were put to flight with the 
bls of their packs, 
At Nun bur, one Phillips was | 
tilled; and as ſome of the pave af were 
bringing him into the fort, they were fir- 
d upon; but none were hurt. Having 
burned ſome buildings, and killed ſome 
attle, the enemy went and ambuſhed the 
rad near Wincheſter, where they'kilted . 
Joleph Ra wfon. 
Whilſt the upper ſettlements were thus 
ning the lower towns did not eſcape. 
A party of Indians came down to Rocheſ- june 27. 
er, within twenty miles of Portſmouth, — 


23 | Five 
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1746. Five men were at work in a field; " 
their arms at hand, The Indians coneeal- 


— b 


Aug. 6. 


their manners and habits; but, after the 


place. 
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ed themſelves; one of them fired, with: 
view to induce the men to diſcharge their 


pieces, which they did. The enemy then 
ruſhed upon them before they could load 
again. They retreated to a ſmall deſert- 


ed houſe and faſtened the door. The 
Indians tore off the raof, and with their 


guns and 'tomahawks diſpatched Joſeph 


Heard, Joſeph Richards, John Wentworth 
and Gerſhom Downs. They wounded 
and took John Richards; and then crofling 
over to another road, came upon ſome 
men who were at work in a field, all of 
whom eſcaped; but they took Jonathan 
Door, a boy, as he was ſitting on a fence. 


Richards was kindly uſed, his wound 


were healed, and after eighteen months 
he was ſent to Boſton in a flag of truce. 
Door lived with the Indians and acquired 


conqueſt of Canada, returned. to 27 native 


Soon after this, another man was killel 
at Rocheſter. Two men were ſürpriſel 
and taken at Contoocook ; and a large 
party of Indians lay in Ambuſh at Pent 
cook, with an intention to attack the peo- 


ple, while aſſembled for public * 
ut 
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but ſeeing them go armed to their devo- -1 746. 


tons, they waited till the next morning, 
when they killed five and took'two. | 

In theſe irritating ſkirmiſhes the ſum- 
mer was ſpent ; till a large body of French 
and Indians attacked Fort Maſſachuſetts, 
at Hooſuck, This fort was loſt for want 
of ammunition to defend it. After this 
ſucceſs, the enemy remained quiet during 
the reſt of the ſummer, 

The proſpect of an expedition to Canada 
had induced many of the ſoldiers who were 
poſted on the frontiers to inliſt into the 
regiments, becauſe they preferred active 
ſervice to the dull routine of a garriſon. 


The defence of the weſtern poſts was not 


only hazardous, but ineffectual ; and ſome 
perſons in the north-weſtern part of Maſ- 
lachuſetts thought it inexpedient, to be at 
the charge of defending a territory, which 
was out of their juriſdiction. Their peti- 
tons prevailed with the Aſſembly, to with- 
draw their troops from the weſtern parts 
of New-Hampſhire, The inhabitants 
vere then obliged to quit their eſtates. 
They depoſited in the earth, ſuch furni- 
ture and utenſils as could be ſaved by that 
means ; they carried off on horſeback ſuch 
i were portable; and the remainder, with 
their buildings, was left as a prey to the 
24 enemy, 
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1746. enemy, who came and deſtroyed'on eh 
— away what they pleated; : Four f 


Sumner's 


& 2 who remained in Shattuelæ s fort (Hi 
defended it againſt a party of nana. 
attempted to burn it. Six men any we 
left in the fort at Number-four, wha,in 
the following winter deſerted it; an 

was wholly deſtitute for two months. ln 
this time ſome gentlemen, who-underſtood 
the true intereſt of the country, prevailed 
on the Aſſembly of Maſſachuſetts, to te- 
ſume the protection of thoſe deſerted plac, 
es; and to employ a ſufficiency af men 
not only to garriſon them, but to range 
the woods and watch the motions of thy 
enemy. 

In the latter end of March, Capps 
Phinchas Stevens, who commanded a rang 
ing company of thirty men, came t6 

Number- four; and finding the fortentire, 

determined to keep poſſeſſion af it. Hehad 

| not been there many days, when he was 
april 4. attacked by a very large party of French 
and Indians, commanded by M. Debelint. 

The dogs, by their barking, diſcovered 

that the enemy were near ; which cauſed 

Stevens the gate to be kept ſhut, beyond the uſuil 


letter, in 


Boſton E. time. One man went out to make diſcov« 


vening 


Poſt, opril ery and was fired on; but returned:mith 


A ſlight wound only, The enemy, find- 
| ing 
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il fides. The wind being high, they ſet 
fre to the fences: and log -houſes, till the 
rt was ſurrounded by flames. Captain 
ns took the moſtprudent meaſures for 
bs ſecurity ; keeping every vellel full of 


wich might catch on the outſide of the 


ach the fort; nor did the flaming arrows 
hich they inceſſantly ſhot againſt it take 
fert. Having continued this mode of 
attack for two days, accompanied with 
lideous ſhouts and yells ; they prepared 
wheel carriage, loaded with dry faggots, 
0 be puſhed before them, that they might 
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to this operation, they demanded a ceſ- 
ation of arms till. the fun-rifing, which 
nas granted, In the morning Debelinè 
ane up with fifty men, and a flag of truce 
ich he ſtuck in the ground, He de- 
manded a parley, which was agreed to. 
French officer, with a ſoldier and an 


e garriſon ſhould bind up a quantity of 


on 1. BY = © 6 a. 5 Kn 2 3 =) 


\ 


ter and digging trenches under the walls 


n ſeveral places; fo that a man might 
reep through, and extinguiſh any fire, 


kt fire to the fort, Before they proceed- 


Indian, then advanced'; and propoſed that 


proviſions with their blankets, and having 
laid 
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br ; that they were diſcovered, aroſe from 1747. 
heir concealment and fired at the fort on 


walls, The fire of the fences! did not 
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1947 aid "Ru their arms ſhould be conduct 


Www 


anſwered, that he could hearken to m0 


could perform what he had threatnec 


mouſly determined to fight. This wa 
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priſoners to Montreal. Another propoſal 
was, that the two commanders- ſhouls 
meet, and that an anſwer ſhould then hy 
given. Stevens met the French com 
mander, who, without waiting for an 2 
ſwer, began to enforce his propoſal, 
threatning to ſtorm the fort, and put eve 
man to death if they ſhould refuſe hi 
terms, and kill one of his men.  Stever 
terms till the laſt extremity ;- that he m: 
intruſted with the defence of the fort, and 
was determined to maintain it, till he 
ſhould be convinced that the Frenchma 
He added, that it was poor encouragement 
to ſurrender, if they were all to be put u 
the ſword for killing one man, when i 
was probable they had already killed mo 
The Frenchman replied, *Go and fee i 
* your men dare to fight any longer, an 
give me a quick anſwer.” Stevens n 
turned and aſked his men, whether the 
would fight or ſurrender. They unanl 


immediately made known to the enemy 
who renewed their ſhouting and firing 
that day and night. On the morning d 
the third day, they requeſted a 
He 0 
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on for two hours. Two Indians came 1747. 
ith a flag, and propoſed, that if Stevens 
ld fell them proviſions: they would 
thdraw. He anſwered, that to ſell them 
wyiſions for money was contrary to the 
of nations; but that he would pay 

m five buſhels of corn for every CaP= | 
ne, for whom they would give a hoſtage, 
l the captive could be brought from 
nada, After this anſwer, a few guns 
ere fired, and the brnoag. were ſeen no 
In this furious atmck from a Kirving 
nemy, no lives were loſt in the fort, and 
50 men only were wounded. No men 
puld have behaved with more intrepidity 
i the midſt of ſuch threatning danger. 
expreſs was immediately diſpatched to 
boſton, and the news was there received 
ith great joy. Commodore Sir Charles 
Nuo les was ſo highly pleaſed with the 
emndudt of Capt. Stevens, that he pre- 
knted him with a valuable and elegant 
ord, as a reward of his bravery. From 
ls circumſtance, the townſhip, when it 
A e took the name of 
tarleſtonn.. | +> 
small parties of the enemy hope kovies 
be, and ſometimes diſcovered themſelves.” _ 
eat Phelps killed one, near the 2 
an 
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17475 and cages -unhurt, though fired w 
— and purſued by two otherg. 
Other parties went farther 180 
county ; and at Rocheſter, they : mduthg 
a company who were at work in à fir 
Had, The ambuſh was diſcovered an 
Mie John and George Place, and Paul 
nens. The Indians fired then 
John Place returned the fire and wound 
an Indian. Jennens preſented bis I 
but did not fire; this prevented the ene 
my from ruſhing upon them, till the me 

from the field came to their N 
put the Indians to flight. 

July 2s. At Penacook, a party of the med 
vening covered themſelves by firing at ſameratth 
They were purſued by fifty men; andre 
treated with ſuch precipitation, as toil 
their packs and blankets, with e 
things behind, One man had: * Ir 
broken in this conflict. About the fa 
time, a man was killed there, whiz 
Juſt returned from Cape Breton, after u 
abſence of two years. Anather was l 
ed at Suncook ; and at Nottingham 
Robert Beard, John Folſom: and Eliza 
Ueham's beth Simpſon, ſuffered the ſame fate. 
In the autumn, Major Willard ane 
Captain Alexander, wounded and took: 
1 near Wincheſter, wha- 
conduct 0 


* 
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aucted to Baſton and returned to Can- 22. 
Soon after, the enemy burned 
ideman's fort; - (Hinſdale); and killed 
ral perſons, and took others from that 
ce. and from Number- four, in tiie en- 
e No purſuit could be made, 
the garriſon was not 
th ſnow ſhoes, though many n 
xd been paid for by the Government. 
The next ſpring, Captain Stevens was * 
in appointed to command at Number - 
bs with a of an hundred men; or, 
wt. Humphrey Hobbs being ſecond in s lu. 
mand. A ſoouting party of eighteen, | 
s ſent out under Capt. Eleazer Mey 25. 
in. They diſcovered two canoes in 
Champlain, at which they fired. Dootiie's 
fort at Cromn Point was alarmedʒ/ 
Ja party came out to intereept them. 
hin croſſad their track, and came back 
Welt River; where, as his men were 
ring themſelves by: ſhooting ſalmon, 2 7! 
E Indians ſuddenly:came upom them and 
Wd fix, © The others came mm differ- FRO 
tunes to Fort Dummer. = 
On a Sabbath morning, at Rockeſter; , 
wit of Jonathan Hodgdon was taken 
Ithe Indians, as ſhe was going to milk —_. 
ns. dhe called aloud to her huſ- Foe 
| band. 
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J une 16. 


June 26. 


a party of Indians, with whom —_ 


chief. ens 


Capt. Hobbs, and forty men, being 


„ it was known here; and after the garni 
ing fifteen men, - Obadiah Sortwell 
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WY The Indians would haue kept! 
was quiet, but as the in \t 
killed her, apparently contrary to their 
tentions. - Her hufband heard her er 
and came to her aſſiſtance, at the 
ſtant of her death. His: gun miſſed (li: 
and he eſcaped: The alarm, oc 
ed by this action, N great x 


The next Fae they killed thre 
belonging to Hinſdale's fort, Nati 
French, d, Joſeph Richardſon: and Je 
Froſt. ,_ Seven were taken; one of wh 
William Bickford, died of. his VOur 


ſcout near Weſt River, were'ſurpriſed 


a {mart encounter, of three hours cc 
uance. Hobbs left be 
had three men killed and: four v 
The ſame party of the enemy killed 
men and took nine; between fort i 
dale and fort Dummer... 
The ceſſation of arms between ti 
* ligerent wers did not 
to the incurſions of the enemy; for u 


| 


nat 


of Number-four was withdrawn exct] 
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2s 


led, and à ſon of Capt. Stevens was 1749. 
en and carried to Canada; but he wass 


leaſed and returned. 
During this affecting rene af. devatin- 
jon and captivity; there were no inſtan- 


of deliberate murder nor torture exer- 
ed on thoſe who fell into the hands of 
te Indians; and even the old cuſtom of 
making them run the gantlet was in moſt 
aſs omitted. On the the contrary there 


m univerſal teſtimony from the cap- 
es who ſurvived and returned, in favor 


fthe humanity of their captors. When 


le, they aſſiſted them in travelling ; 

din —— of diſtreſs from want of pro- 
ion, they ſhared with them an equal 
wportion. A ſingular inſtance of mod- 
ation deſerves remembrance. An Indi- 
had ſurpriſed a man at Aſhuelot; the 
n aſked for quarter, and it was grant- 


|: Whilſt the Indian was preparing to 


und him, he ſeized the Indian's gun, and 
hot him in one arm. The Indian, how- 
er, ſecured him; but took no other re- 

nge than, with a kick, to ſay Vou dog, 

how could you treat me ſo? The gen- 
kman from whom this information came, 
tas frequently heard the ſtory both from 
b * and the captor. The latter 
related 
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1749 related it as an inſtanee of Engliſh je 
=, theformer of Indian lenity. 


this mode of eonduct, the French nad 


ing a handſome profit to themſelves. C 


for the moſt part inſeeure. No put 


and priſoners, ſcarcely any were s 
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There was a ſtriking differences bet 
the manner in which this war wus m 


aged, on the part of the'Englith 0 
the part of the Freneh. The latter k 


out ſmall parties continually enguged | 
killing, fellving. and "taking Rn 
who were fold in Canada and re 
by their friends, at a great 


their enemies pay the whole ihe 
their predatory excurſions, beſides redp 


the other hand, the Engliſh attended or 
ly to the defence of the 3 
that in fuch a mariner, as to kavett 


were ſent to harraſs the ſettlements oft 
French. If the whole country of Cai 
ada could not be ſubdued, 3 
could be attempted. Ven weyte 668th 
ally kept in pay, andin expectation of 
vice; but ſpent their time either” ing 
riſons, of camps, or in guarding pri 
when ſent to the ſeveral forts. The 
large rewards were prormſed for 4 


unleſs by accident. A-confufion of & 
cils, and a multiplicity of directors, ca 
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e ill ſupplied with ammunition, pro- 


before a purſuit could be made. 
The French gave commiſſions to none 
ut thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ves by ſome exploit. Among us, per- 
1 frequently obtained preferment, for. 


bemſelves or their friends, by making 


neral Aſſemblies. 


A community recovering from a war, 


ſometimes in danger of a relapſe. . This. 
r was not deciſive, and the cauſes which 
ndled it were not removed. One of its 


lo, having been for a time releaſed from 
vrious occupations, and devoted to the 
rade of military life, did not readily liſ- 
tauſe they had not the advantage of 


TY r ſucceeding war was not long. The 


re was a call to reſume the ſword. 
R CHAP. 


nlons, clothing and ſnow-ſhoes. When 
nalarm happened, it was neceſſary, either 
"MM bake bread; or dreſs meat, or caſt bul- 


Fir court to Governors, and pr omoting | 
horite meaſures in town meetings, or 


ran individual recovering from ſickneſs, 


Els was, that it produced a claſs of men, 


q to the calls of induſtry. To ſuch men 
ace was burdenſome, and the more ſo, 


llf pay. The interval between this and 


took place in 1749, and in 1754 


27 


{ frequent changes of meaſures, and de- 1747. 
ys in the execution of them. The forts 
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* 
* 1 


Purchaſe of Nabu, claim. Contra 
about Repreſentation. Plan of extendin 
the ſettlements. Jealouſy BY "vo 


of the ſavages. 


HILST the people: were conten 

ing with an enemy abroad, a 

attempt was making at home, to rey 

the old claim of Maſon, which their fathe 

had withſtood, and which for many ye 

had lain dormant, till recalled to view} 

the politicians of Maſlachuſetts, as 
related. After Thomlinſon lads eng i 0 

with Maſon, for the purchaſe of his ni 
nothing more was heard of it, till the cot 
troverſy reſpecting the lines was finilhe 

and Wentworth was eſtabliſhed in the ſe 

1744: of government, and in the office N 8 
veyor of the Woods. The agreemet 
which Thomlinſon had made, was in b 
half of the Repreſentatives of Ne- Ham 
ſhire ; and the inſtrument was lodged 
the hands of the Governor, who ſent g 4 
the Houſe for their peruſal and conſi 
Atmbly tion. It lay on their table a long tim 
kecordt, without any formal notice, Quicket 1 


' 
meſlag 


— 


Oct. 30. 


4h 
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weſages were ſent time after time; but 
te affairs of the war, and Maſon's ab- 
ace at ſea, and in the expedition to 
uibourg, where he had a company, 
ether with a diſinelination in the Houſe, 
lich was. of a different complexion from 
kt in 1739, prevented 17 thing from 
ig done. 

Ia the mean time Maſon ſuffered a * 
d recovery, by which the entail was 
d, in the Courts of New-Hampſhire, 
the became entitled to the pririlege of 
lng his intereſt. - He alſo preſented a 
morial to the Aſſembly, in which he 
them that he would wait no longer; 
Lunleſs they would come to ſome reſo - 


wal, Intimations were given, that if 
would not ratify the agreement, a 
would be made to other perſons, who 
kd ready to purchaſe. At length the 
ue came to a reſolution, * that they 
ud comply with the agreement, and 
the price; and that the waſte lands 
ould be granted by the General Aſſembly, 

the inhabitants, as they ſhould think 
yer.” A committee was appointed to 
with Maſon, about fulfilling his 
ment, and to draw the proper inſtru- 

its of conveyance ; but he had on the 
R 2 ſame 


on, he ſhould take their filence as a 
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— 


1745. 
— 
Feb. 21. : 


1746. 


— 


Jan, 29. 
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1746. 


— 
Jan, 30. 


dreſs the King, for leave to 


Records of 
deeds, 
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fame day, by deed of ſale, for the _ 
fifteen bundrel pounds currency, e 
ed his whole intereſt to twelve 
in fifteen ſhares. When the Houſe & 
a meſſage to the Council to inform the 
of-this reſolution, the Council objected 
that clauſe of the reſolve, © that the l 
be granted by the General Aﬀemh 
as contrary to the royal commiſſion a 
inſtructions; but if the Houſe would 
| diſpoſe of 
lands, they ſaid that they were content. 
- Theſe tranſactions raiſed a great ferme 
among the people. Angry and nenac | 
words were plentifully thrown dut a 
the purchaſers ; but they had Se 
taken care to file in the Recorder's off 
a deed of quit claim to all the towns y 
had been ſettled and granted within 
limits of their PRO * In this 
> 


The purchaſers of this cliim were 


© Theogore Atkinſon, three fifteenths; KN 

M. H. Wentworth, two tk. BI n tl 
Richard Wibird. , J f 
Jobn Wentworth (ſon ee ) | | | n th 
George Jeffrey. | 
Samuel Moore. IT 
Nathaniel Mefſerve.- - > TIM -:Þ nd 3 

The towns quit claimed were, Fo es 23 
Portſmouth, Londonderry, 7 lelr i 
Dover, Cheſter, . 
Exeter. Nottingham, . 

Hampton, Barrington, | 0 te1 


Goſport, Rochefter, 
Kiogſon, Canterbury, 
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im, they inſerted a clauſe in the follow 1746. 
: words, excepting and reſerving our 
cpective rights; titles, inheritance and 

alifſons, which we heretofore had, in 

common or ſeveralty, as inhabitants or 

xoprietors of houſes' or lands, within 

my of the towns, precincts, diſtrifts or 

ſillages aforeſaid.” This precaution had 

pt at firſt its effect. A committee of both 

ouſes was appointed to conſider the 7 
utter, and they reported, that for quiet- 
ng the minds of the people, and to pre- 
rent future difficulty, it would be beſt 
for the Province to purchaſe the claim, 
for the uſeand benefit of the inhabitants; Records. 
provided that the purchaſers would fell 
t for the coſt and charges.” This report 
$ accepted, concurred and conſented to, 
every branch of the legiſlature. A 
mmittee was appointed to conſult Coun- 
l, and agree on proper inſtruments of 
mveyance. The ſame day, this commit- 
r met with the purchaſers, and conferred 
n the queſtion, whether they would ſell - 

the terms propoſed ? At the confer- 

ice, the purchaſers appeared to be divided, 

ud agreed ſo far only, as to withdraw 

cir deed from the Recorder's office. The a. 13. 
dmmittee reported that they could make 
terms with the purchaſers ; in conſe- auy 8. 
R 3 quence 


d 
fer 
1 


b 


Aug. ++ 
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1746, quence of which the deed was nk 0 
wn edn the office and recorded. 
| Much blame was caſt on the printf 
for clandeſtinely taking a bargain out 
the hands of the Aſſembly. They faid i 
their vindication, that they ſaw no pro 
ue, pect of an effectual purchaſs by the / 
un Oe. ſembly, though thoſe of them . 
members, voted for it, and did wha 
they could to encourage it; that t 
* would have gladly given Maſon as muc 
* money, for his private une = 1 
* ſeveral rights in the townſhips: al 
* granted and ſettled; that Maſon's'clai 
had for many years hung over the Pro 
* ince, and that on every turn they h 
been threatened with a r a 
Maſon's deed to a committee af N 
f chuſetts, in behalf of that dann! 
* a tract of land adjoining the l 
line, had been entered on th. recon 

* and a title under it ſet up, in * 
* to grants made by the Governor 
Council; that it was impoſſible ti 
£ where this evil would ſtop, and tl 
* fore they thought it moſt — t 
prevent any farther effects of it, by tak 
ing up With his offer, eſpecially as d 
* knew that he might have e a me 
6 advantageous — with a gentleman ti 
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af fortune in the neighbouring Province; 1746. 
(but that they were ſtill willing, to fell W 
(their intereſt to the Aſſembly, for the 

colt and charges; provided that the land 

the granted by the Governor and Council ; 

nd that the agreement be made within 

one month from the date of their letter. 

Within that month, the alarm cauſed 

by the approach of D'Anville's fleet, put 

j ſtop to the negociation. After that 

langer was over, the affair was revived; 

hut the grand difficulty ſubſiſted. The 
jurchaſers would not ſell, but on eondi- 

ton that the lands ſhould be granted, by 

he Governor and Council, The Aſſem- 

bly thought that they could have no ſecu- 

nty that the land would be granted to 

the people; becauſe the Governor and 

Council might grant it to themſelves, or 

b their dependents; or to ſtrangers, and 1747 · 
the people who had paid for it might be Js. 
acluded from the benefit which they had 
purchaſed, | A propoſal was afterward 

made, that the ſale ſhould be to feoffees in 

truſt for the people; and a form of a deed 

for this purpoſe was drawn. To this 
propoſal, the purchaſers raiſed ſeveral ob- 
kftions; and as the Aflembly had not 

"ted any money to make the purchaſe, 

ltey declined ſigning the deed; and no 

R 4 farther 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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1748, 
— — 


by Maſſachuſetts, before the eſtabliſſin 


their grants were, that the granteesſhoul 
within a limited time, erect mills a 
meeting-houſes, clear out roads and 
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farther efforts being made by the As 
bly, the purchaſe reſted in the hands 
the proprietors. . In 1749 they took 
ſecond deed, comprehending all _— 
ſonian grants, from Naumkeag to 
qua ; whereas the former deed was coblin 
ed to the lately eſtabliſned boundaries 


2 Y ao © = 


no 


not recorded till 1753. 1K 20; 

After they had — 0 their firſt d % 
the Maſonians began to grant townſhip 
and continued granting them to petitic 
ers, often without fees, and always wi 
out quit-rents. They quieted the prop 
etors of the towns, on the weſtern ſide 
the Merrimack, which had been grante 


of the line; ſo that they went on peace 
bly with their ſettlements. The terms 


miniſters. In every townſhip, they 
ſerved one right for the firſt ſettled min! 
ter, another for a parſonage, and a thi 
for a ſchool. They alſo reſerved f 
rights for . and two for the 
attorneys ; all of which were to be ft 
from taxes, till ſold or occupied. By w 
tue of theſs * many townſhi 


We 
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became ſo united with that of the pro- 
retors, that the prejudice againſt them 
radually abated; and, at length, even 
ome who had been the moſt violent op- 
poſers, acquieſced in the ſafety and poli- 
of their meaſures, though they could 
not concede to the py 0 . 


cim. 


mertiſements, and warned the people 
zainſt accepting their grants. They de- 
ended on the recognition of Allen's pur- 
chaſe, in the Charter of Maſſachuſetts, as 


ſuppoſed, that becauſe the ableſt lawyers 
n the kingdom were conſulted, and em- 
ployed in framing that charter, they muſt 
have had evidence of the juſtice of his 


could have been introduced into it. So 
ſrong was the impreſſion, which this ar- 
gument had made, on the minds of ſpec- 

uators in England, that large ſums had 
teen offered, to ſome of Allen's heirs; in 
tat kingdom; and, Thomlinſon himſelf, 


loubts; and would have perſuaded: the 
Aociates to join in buying Allen's title al- 
ſo, 


yere ſettled, and the intereſt of the people 1748. 
1 
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The heirs of Allen, e cry by i 


a argument in favor of its validity; and 


preten ſions, before ſuch a reſervation 


Ms letters 
of Thom- 
liaſon. 


the firſt mover of the purchaſe from Ma- 
on, in behalf of New-Hampſhire, had his 
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ſive litigation, the iſſue of which 


lawyers, both here and in England, con 
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pounds ſterling, to prevent a u 


be uncertain. But they, being velbed wi 
the principal offices of government; 
ing men of large property, which was al. 
ſo increaſed by this purchaſe; and having 
ſatisfied themſelves, of the validity of the 
title, by the opinions of ſome printip 


tented themſelves with the purchaſe whid 
they had made; and by maintaining the 
poſſeſſion. extended the cultivation of th 
country within their limits. ie 
The words of the original grants te 
Maſon, deſcribe an extent - ſixty mi 
from the ſea, on each ſide of che Piolnes 
and a line to croſs over from the end df 
one line of ſixty miles, to the end of the 
other. The Maſonian proprietors plead- 
ed, that this croſs line ſhould be 
curve, becauſe, no other line would 
preſerve the diſtance of ſixty miles 
from the ſea, in every part of their welt- 
ern boundary. No perſon had any right 
to conteſt this point with them, but the 
King, It was not for the intereſt of hus 
Governor and Council to object; becaule 
ſeveral of them, and of their connections, 
were of the Maſonian propriety z and no 
abjection 


——” 7 173 Þ- 
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objection was made by any other perſons, 1748. 
n behalf of the Crown. Surveyors were 
mployed, at ſeveral times, to-mark this 
curve line; but on running, . firſt from 
the ſouthern, and then from the eaſtern 
boundary, to the river Pemigewaſſet, they 
would not make the lines meet. Contro- 
relies were thus | engendered, between 
the grantees of Crown lands and thoſe of 
the Maſonians, which ſubſiſted for many 
jars. In ſome caſes, the diſputes were 
compromiſed, and in others, left open for 
litigation ; till, by the revolution, the gov- 
mment fell into other hands. 

This was not the only controverſy, 

yhich, till that period, remained undeter- 

mined. When the extenſion of the boun- 

ary lines gave birth to a demand, for the | 
nantenance of fort Dummer, the Gover- pate 

nor had the addreſs, to call to that Aſſem- J. 1 
bly, into which he introduced this de- 

nand, ſix new members; who appeared 

5 repreſentatives for fix towns and diſ- 

tncts, ſome of which had been, by the 

buthern line, cut off from Maſſachuſetts. 

lt was ſuppoſed that his deſign, in calling 

theſe members, was to facilitate the adop- 

ton of fort Dummer. Other towns, which 

dught to have had the ſame privilege ex- 

ended to them, were neglected. Whos 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| # 
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1748. the new members appeared in the Houſe 


— 


lege of voting, in the choice of a Speaker 


but the preſſing exigencies of the war 


known. 
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the Secretary, by the Governor's orde 
adminiſtered to them the uſual oaths; 8 
ter which, they were aſked, in the x 
of the Houſe, by what authority. th 
came thither ? They anſwered, that tl 
were choſen by virtue of a writ, in 
King's name, delivered to their reſpeftiy 
towns and diftricts, by the Sheriff. II 
Houſe remonſtrated to the Governor, tha 
theſe places had no right, by law, nor 
cuſtom, to ſend perſons to repreſent them 
and then debarred them from the pri 


two only diſſenting, out of nineteen 
Several ſharp meſfages paſſed, between thi 
Governor and the Houſe, on that occaſion 


and the propoſed expedition to Cape-Bre 
ton, obliged him, for that time, to give 
way, and ſuffer his new members-to bt 
excluded, till the King's e could X 


The Houſe vindicated: their proces 
ings, by appealing to their records; trol 
which it appeared, that all the additions 

which had been made to the Houſe « 
Repreſentatives, were, in conſequence ( 
their own votes, either iſſuing a precep 


themſelves, or requeſting the Governor 7 | 
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o it; from which they argued, that no 
town, or pariſh, ought to have any writ; 
for the choice of a Repreſentative; but by 
vote of the Houſe, or by an act of the 
aſembly. On the other fide, it was al- 
del, that the right of ſending Repreſent- 
tives was originally founded on-the roy- 
l commiſſion and inſtructions, and there- 
fore, that the privilege might; by-the ſame 
wthority, be lawfully extended to the 
new towns, as the King, or his Gover- 
nor, by advice of Council, might think 
proper. The--precedents on both ſides 
vere undiſputed z but neither party would 
admit the concluſion drawn by the other, 


have been prevented when the triennial act 
vas made in 1727. The defects of that 
law, began now to be ſeverely felt; but 
could not be remediec. 

The diſpute having thus ſubſided, was 
not revived during the war; but as ſoon 
4 the peace was made, and the King had 
gone on a viſit to his German dominions, 
a additional inſtruction was ſent from 
the Lords Juſtices, who preſided in the 
King's abſence, directing the ( yernor to 
vſſolve the Aſſembly — ſubſiſting; and 
vhen another ſhould be called, to ĩſſue the 
King's writ to the Sheriff, commanding 


Had this difficulty been foreſeen, it might 
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1748. 
— 


june 30. 
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1748. him to make out precepts to the ton 
ro and diſtricts, whoſe Repreſentatives" ha 


the people at large: [1011 1123109 SET I 


en Speaker. The Governor negated 
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been before excluded; and that *Whw 
they ſhould be choſen, the Governor foul 
ſupport their rights. © © 

Had this inſtruction extended to alt he 
other towns in the Province, which had 
not been before repreſented, it might ha 
been deemed equitable; but as it reſpet 
ed thoſe only, which had been the 
of controverſy, it appeared to be ground: 
ed on partial information, and "intended 
toſtrengthen the prerogativeof the Crown; 
without a due regard to the Privileges 


P09): - 


The party in oppoſition to the Gon: 
nor became more acrimonious than ever, 
Richard Waldron, the former Secretary; 
and the confidential friend of Belcher, ap- 
peared in the new Aſſembly and was chol- 


him; and ordered the Houſe to admitthe 
new members, and chooſe another Speak- 
er. They denied his power of negativing 
their Speaker and of introdueing-ne# 
members. The ſtyle of his racfſjhes wal 
peremptory and ſevere; their anſwert ani 
remonſtrances were calm, but reſolute, 
and in ſome inſtances ſatyrical. bar 
Py would yield; no buſineſs was 4 
aCted ; 
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xjournments and prorogations, for three 


ſircd, he knew, that in all probability, the 
me perſons would be re- elected. 

The effect of this controverſy was inju- 
ous to the Governor, as well as to the 


enreciated fince this adminiſtration began, 
n the ratio of thirty to fifty-fix; and the 
lue of the Governor's ſalary had declin- 


in the ſame proportion. The exciſe 


ud that part of the Governor's ſalary, 
raſurer's accounts were unſettled. The 
liers, who had guarded the frontiers in 
ke preceding war, were not paid; nor 


ublic records of deeds were ſhut up; for 
de Recorder's time having expired, and 
lt appointment being by law veſted in 
e Aſſembly, no choice could be made. 


ough the agent was conſtantly ſoliciting 
r thoſe which related to the controverſy 
wut Fort Dummer, at that time before 
King and Council. | 


ERAS ASST READY S T5 


When 


— 


ears. Had he diſſolved them, before the 
ine for which they were choſen had ex- 


xople. The public bills of credit had 


ould neither be farmed nor collected; 
lich was funded upon it, failed. The 


ne their muſter- rolls adjuſted. The 


dauthenticated papers could be obtained, 
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gel; though the Aſſembly met about 1749. 
ace in a month, and was kept alive, by 
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1750. known in England, an 2 — h 
1751. diſadvantage was made on the mindof j 


— 


. — 10, 1749, Mr. m wrote thus do Me. 


: "HISTORY n 
When the ſituation of the Fr 


. 


beſt friends; and they even imagined th 
the Governor's conduct was not blameleſi 
The language at Court was totally chan 
ed. The people of New-Hampſhire wh 
had formerly been in favor, as loyal 


obedient ſubjects, were now ſaid to be ii 
rebellion. Their agent was * Th 
reproached and mortified on theirac 

and was under great apprehenſion, ha 


they would ſuffer, not only in their v 
tion, but in their intereſt. The: agen 
Maſſachuſetts was continually ſolic -Itin 
mms af a: of maimtainin 


ea A, 


— 


21 am ſorry to find by yourlerters, and by every body from 
© try, the confuſion your Province iy in, 1 with 1 could fot you! 
© I cannot help thinking that the Governor has- dens ſome if 
« things ʒ but the other party is fundamentally wrong, and and the Oc 
cor will always be ſap as long as he conduct * 
© Majeſty's inftruQions, and in his right of negativing a ſpeaker; N 
© withſtanding this, I am ſurpriſed that he, or any other Ge 
* ſhould not think it their intereſt, to behave ſo m0. ll ca 
© under their government, as to make all their N 
« rather than to make their friends their enemies 
Octeber 19, 1749, Mr. Atkinſon: wrote thus ih, ey | | 
6 ſuppoſed by many people to be privy to all the Governor's t 
© tions here, which is totally without foundation, >I weves [aw 
© which he wrote home, nor any he received, only, when, agy.of tt 
© were.communicated to the Council or Aſſembiy ; nor any of 1 
© ſpeeches or meſſages, 80 that, really, 1 2 ww 
© Neither do I fee what reaſon the people have to 
© greateſt enemies are now of the Alſembly, and in all tl 
© ſy, not one particular inftance of injuftice or oppreſſion „dern ſas 
© tioned by them; and when you read over their ſeveral 
© votes, you will not diſcover any inclination to conceal the jad f 
© ing he had been the author of.“ 
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ant Dummer, and it was in contempla- 1749. 

ion, to take off a large diſtrict from the 1750. 

eltern part of New-Hampſhire, and to 1751. 

mex it to Maſſachuſetts, to ſatisfy them ——— 

for that expenſe. Beſides this, the paper 

noney of the Colonies was under the con- 

eration of Parliament; and the Province 

of Maſlachuſetts was riſing into favor for 

i ning aboliſhed that ſyſtem of iniquity. 

u he ſame ' juſtice was expected of New- 

Hampſhire, ſince they had the ſame means 

n their power by the reimburſement 

granted to them by Parliament for the 

pe-Breton and Canada expeditions. 

his money, amounting to about thirty 

bouſand pounds ſterling, clear of all fees 

ad commiſſions, had lain long in the 

raſury ; and when it was paid to the a- 

nt, he would have placed it in the funds, 

ere it might have yielded an in- 

ſt of three per cent; but having no 

nections from the Aſſembly, he locked 

tup in the bank. This was a clear loſs 

them of nine hundred pounds per an- 

im. There were ſome who reflected on 

r agent, as if he had made an advantage 

p himſelf of this money. Had he done 

his own capital was ſufficient to have 

nlwered any of their demands; but it 

ks alſo ſufficient to put him above the 
8 neceſſitʒ 


ji 
and 
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1749. 
1750. 
1751. 
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Msletter of 
FThomlin- 
ſon to H. 
Sherburne, 
Nov. 13, 


1749. 


buſineſs. When this ſuggeſtion came t 
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neceſſity of employing their m either 
in trade or ſpeculation. 

It had alſo been ſuggeſted; that Thon. 
linſon, at the Governor's requeſt, had ſo 
licited and procured the inſtruction, which 
had occaſioned this unhappy ſtagnation of 


his knowledge, he exculpated himſelt 
from the charge, in a letter which he 
wrote to a leading member of the Aſſem 
bly ; and gave a full account of the mat 
teras far as it had come to his knowledge 
He ſaid, that the Governor himſelf hat 
ſtated the facts in his letters to the miniſ 
try; concerning his calling of the ne 
members, in 1745, and their exeluſion fro 
the Aſſembly, with the reaſons given fe 
it; and had deſired to know the King 
pleaſure, and to have directions how t 
act. That the miniſtry, without any er 


ception or heſitation, had pronounced ni 
conduct conformable to his duty. ITD el 
nevertheleſs, the Board of Trade had fol 
emnly conſidered the matter, and conſuli . 
ed Council, and had ſummoned him, th 
agent of the Province, to attend their tt 
liberation. Their reſult was, that as ty 
Crown had an indiſputable right to incolill ti 
porate any town in England, and quai tn 
iy. it to ſend members to Parliament, err 
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the King's governments had increaſed in 
number, as the Colonies had increaſed in 
ettlements. That any other uſage in call- 
ng Repreſentatives was wrong ; although 
t might have been indulged, when the 
Province was under the ſame Governor 
with Maſſachuſetts. This was all which 
paſſed before the additional inſtruction 


on a queſtion concerning the rights and 
prerogatives of the Crown; he argued the 
ibſurdity of ſuppoſing, either that it had 
been ſolicited, or that any attempt to have 
t withdrawn could be effectual. His ad- 
ce was, that they ſhould ſubmit to it; 
becauſe, that under it, they would enjoy 


kllow ſubjects in England, and in the 
«ther Colonies; aſſuring them, that the 
then reigning Prince had never diſcovered 
the leaſt inclination to infringe the con- 
litutional rights of any of his ſubjects.” 

This advice, however ſalutary, had not 
tie intended effect. Inſtead of ſubmit- 
ing, the party in oppoſition to the Gov- 
mor, framed a complaint againſt him, 
S 2 and 


came out, which was ſent through the 
hands of the Agent. As it was founded 


the ſame rights and privileges with their 


» * — 
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te ſame right and power had been legal- 1749. | 
ly given to all the Governors in America; 1759- 
by means of which; all the Aſſemblies in 1751 
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1749 · 
1750. 
1751. 


4 


Ms letters 
of Thom- 
| linſon, 


to his inſtructions, was adviſed not to 


1752. 
— 


for his ſucceſſor. 
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and ſent it to London, to be preſenteil to 
the King. If they could have prevailed, 
their next meaſure would have been, 

recommend a gen 


to the ears of Thomlinſon ; but he Was 
under no neceſſity to exert himſelf on this 
occaſion ; for the perſon to whoſe: care 
the addreſs was intruſted, conſidering the 
abſurdity of complaining to the King, 
againſt his Governor, for acting agreeably 


Q -_ ww ky mw oo. acc ca. .r.. 


preſent it. This diſappointment vexed 
the oppoſition to ſuch a degree, that they 
would have, gladly diſſolved the govern- 
ment, and put themſelves under the juriſ. 
diction of Maſſachuſetts, had it been in 
their power. But, finding all their effort: 
ineffectual, either to have the inſtruction 
withdrawn, or the Governor removed, 
they conſoled themſelves with this thought, 
that it was better to have two privileges 
taken from them, than vio to 
give up one. 

The time for which this Aſſembly was 
elected having expired, a new one wasicall- 
ed in the ſame manner. They came to- 
gether with a ſpirit of moderation, and i 
diſpoſition to tranſact the long neglefitd 
buſineſs. The members, from the nen 

towns, 


= 


S 
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towns, quietly took their ſeats. An unex- 
ceptionable Speaker was elected. A Re- 
corder was appointed. A committee was 
choſen to ſettle the Treafurer's accounts, 
and a vote was pafſed for putting the re- 
imburſement money into the public funds 
in England. The Governor's ſalary was 
augmented, and all things went on 
ſmoothly. The party which had been op- 


ber and in virulence : Some were removed 
by death ; others were ſoftened and relax- 
ed. A liberal diſtribution of commiſſions, 
civil and military, was made, and an era 
of domeſtic reconcihation commenced. 
The controverty reſpecting Fort Dum- 


that neighbourhood, quickened the Gov- 
ernor to make grants of ſeveral townſhips 
in that quarter, on both ſides of Connec- 


claimed the ſame lands, under the Maſſa- 
chuſetts title. The war being over, the 
old inhabitants returned to their planta- 


Freer 


to their number. It was in contempla- 
tion, to extend the ſettlements, farther 
up Connecticut river, to the rich meadows 
of Cohos. The plan was, to cut a road to 
tat place; to lay out two townſhips, one 

* on 


STS. 


poſed to the Governor, declined, in num- 


mer, and the fear of loſing a diftrict in 


ticut river; chiefly to thoſe perſons who 


tons, and were ſtrengthened by additions 
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by 52. on each ſide of the river, and oppoſite to 
—— each other; to erect ſtockades, with lodg- 
MS letters. ments for two hundred men, in each town- 
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ſhip, encloſing a ſpace of fifteen acres; in 
the center of which was to be a citadel, WI” 
containing the public buildings and gran- WI 
aries, which were to be large. enough to 
receive all the inhabitants, and their mor- 
able effects, in caſe of neceſſity. As an 
inducement to people to remove to this new 
plantation ; they were to have Courts of 
Judicature, and other civil privileges a 
mong themſelves, and were to be under 
ſtrict military diſcipline. A large number WI” 
of perſons engaged in this enterpriſe; WW” 
and they were the rather ſtimulated'toun- WI” 
dertake it, becauſe it was feared, that the l. 
French, who had already begun to en- lh 
croach on the territory claimed by the 
Britiſh Crown, would take poſſeſſion of . 
this valuable tract, i it ſhould be tt 0 


unoccupied. 
In purſuance of this plan, a m 4 
un- ſent up in the ſpring of 1752, to view the | 
meadows of Cohos, and lay out the pro- n 
poſed townſhips. The Indians obſerved : 
them, and ſuſpected their intentions. The I 


land was theirs, and they knew its value. 
A party of the Aroſaguntacook, or St. 
þ . rancis Tribe was deputed, to remonſtrate 
againſ 
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0 

be fort at N umber- four, with a flag of 
Wl truce ; pretending that they had not heard 

n Wii a treaty of peace, which had been made 

1, With the ſeveral Indian tribes. They 


complained to Captain Stevens, of the 
acroachment which was meditating on 
their land; and ſaid, that they could not 
low the Engliſh to ſettle at Cohos, when 
they owned more land already than they 
could improve ; and, that if this ſettlement 
rare purſued, they ſhould think the Eng- 
er ih had a mind for war, and would reſiſt 
er dem. This threatening being commu- 
„ cated to the Governor of Maſſachuſetts, 
n. nd by him to the Governor of New- 
he Hampſhire, threw ſuch diſcouragement on 
n. le project that it was laid aſide, | 
he The Indians did not content themſelves 
of With remonſtrating and threatning. Two aj, 
of > the ſame tribe named Sabatis and Chriſ- 
t, came to Canterbury; where they were MS dere. 

atertained in a friendly manner for more 
he dan a month. At their departure, they 
w. dred away two negroes; one of whom 
e aped and returned; and the other was 
bel red to Crown Point and fold to a 
french officer. A party of ten or twelve 
the ſame tribe, commanded by Captain 
oles, met with four young men who 
84 were 
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1752, were hunting on Baker's river. One 

MA theſe was John Stark. When he-«founy 

_— himſelf ſurpriſed and fallen into 

confer- hands, he called to his brother Willa 
7 Stark, who being in a canoe, gained 

ton of w. oppoſite ſhore, and eſcaped. They fire 

Sur at the canoe and killed a young man w 

was in it. John received a ſeuere beatin 

from the Indians for alarming his brothe 

They carried him and his companic 

: Eaſtman, up Connecticut river, thong 

ſeveral carrying places, and down theLak 

Memphrimagog to the head quarters « 

their tribe. There they dreſſed him i 

their fineſt robes and adopted him as 

ſon. This early captivity, from hid 

he was redeemed, qualified him to be 

expert partiſan, in the ſucceeding'war 

from which ſtation, he afterward roſe t 

the rank of Major General in the armic 

of the United States. 

1753 53 The next year Sabatis, with 4 

Indian named Plauſawa, came to Cante 

oY 2po.. bury; where, being reproached with ti 

de miſconduct reſpecting the negroes, he: 

his companion behaved in an infolen 

manner. Several perſons treated — * 

freely with ſtrong liquor. One follo 

them into the woods, and killed then 

and by the help of another, * 
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ut ſo ſhallow, that their bodies were de- 
wured by beafts of prey, and their bones 


peace, it had been ſtipulated, on the one 
ut, that if any of the Indians ſhould 
commit an act of hoſtility againſt the 
Engliſh, their young men ſhould join 
wth the Engliſh in reducing ſuch Indi- 


it if an Engliſhman ſhould injure any 
of them, no private revenge ſhould be 
ken; but application ſhould be made to 
e government for juſtice, In the au- 
tumn of the ſame year, a conference be- 
ng held, with the eaſtern Indians, by the 
prernment of Maſſachuſetts, a preſent 
ms made to the Aroſaguntacook tribe, 


apreſſive of an intention to wipe 
way the blood. They accepted the 


ken made in 1749. 

The two men who killed Sabatis and 
Flauſawa, were apprehended and brought 
o Portſmouth. A bill was found againſt 
em by the Grand Jury, and they were 
unfined in irons, In the night, before 
lt: day appointed for their trial, an arm- 
0 mob from the country, with axes and 
ovs, forced the priſon, and carried them 
fn triumph. A proclamation was iſ- 


reſent, and ratified the peace which had 


ſued 
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ent, to all the Indians, who appeared 


mouth, at which Commiſſioners fron 


* 
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ſued, and a reward offered by the Gover 
nor for apprehending the rioters ; but nt 
diſcovery was made, and the action w; 
even deemed meritorious. - The next ſum 
mer, another conference was held at Fal 


New-Hampſhire aſſiſted. The Aroſagun 
tacooks did not attend; but ſent a mt 
ſage, purporting that the blood was nc 
wiped away. The Commiſſioners fron 
New-Hampſhire made a handſome pre 


this conference; which ended as uſual, I 
fair promiſes of peace and friendſhip, 
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r n 


I French and Indi an war, whi ch ter- 
ninated in the conqueſt of Canada. Con- 
truverſy concerni ng the lands weſtward of 


(onnecticut river. 


DV the treaty of Aix la Chappelle, i in 
) 1748, it was ſtipulated, that all 
lings ſhould be reſtored, on the foot- 


nz they were before the war. The 


Ind of Cape-Breton was accordingly re- 
red to France; but the limits of the 
nch and Engliſh territories on the 
ntinent, were undetermined; and it was 


policy of both nations to gain poſſeſ- 


n of important paſſes, to which each 


i ſome pretenſions, and to hold them, 
the limits ſhould be ſettled by Com- 


ſoners mutually choſen. Theſe com- 


ſſloners met at Paris; but came to no 
falon. By the conſtruction of charters 
grants from the Crown of England, 
' colonies extended indefinitely weſt- 
rd, The French had ſettlements in 
nada and Louiſiana, and they meditat- 
to join theſe diſtant Colonies, by a 
an of forts and poſts, from the St. 
rence to the Miſſiſippi; and to extend 
the 
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affected by this interference; and th 
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the limits of Canada, as far eaſtward, x 


command navigation in the winter, vl 
the great river St. Lawrence is impaſſil 
Theſe claims of territory, extending 
the one part from eaſt to weſt, and on 
other from north to ſouth, neceſſarily 

terfered. The Colomes of None 
New-York and Virginia, were principt 


croachments made on them by the Fre 
were a {abject of complaint, both here 
in Europe, 

It was foreſeen that this contron 
could not be decided but by the fwd 
and the Engliſh determined to be earl 


neſs, Secretary of State, wrote tothe 
ernors of the American Colonies, rec 
mending union for their mutual pro 
tion and defence. A meeting of. Cc 
miſſjoners from the Colonies, at Alba 
having been appointed, for the purpaighlydy 
holding a conference with the Six) 
on the "cabje&t of French encroachme 
within their country ; it was propoſel, 
Governor Shirley, to the rr 8 
nors, that the delegates ſhould be ir 
ed on the ſubject of union. 
At the place appointed, the Con 
was held; . of delegates il 
Maſſachuſe 


. 
FIC 
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þ Colony was appointed to draw a plan 
mion; Hutchinſon of Maſlachuſetts, 


thode-If)and, Pitkin of Connecticut, 


ſtance of the plan was, that application 
made, for an act of Parliament, to 
na grand Council, conſifting of dele- 
s from the ſeveral legiſlative Aſſem- 
s, ſubject to the control of a Preſident- 
{cral, to be appointed by the Crown, 
h a negative voice. That this Coun- 
ſhould enact general laws; apportion 
quotas of men and money, to be raiſ- 
by each Colony; determine the build- 
a forts ; regulate the operations of 
Ss; and concert all meaſures for the 
umon protection and ſafety. The del- 
tes of Connecticut alone, entered their 
ent to the plan, becauſe of the negative 
te of the Preſident-General. It is wor- 


un of the Colors, was agreed to, on 
the 


kinfon of New-Hampſhire, Hopkins. 


ith of New-York, Franklin of Penn- 
ania, and Taſker of Maryland. The 


| of remark, that this plan, for the. 


a 


achuſetts, New-Hampſhire, Rhode- 1754. . 
nd, Connecticut, Pennſylvama and —” 
land; with the Lieutenant Gover- atkinors 
and Council of New-York. They 1.“ 

their rank in geographical order, be- 

ning at the north. One member from 
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neral tax, laid by Parliament, on the 1754. 
Clones. But this was not a time to —— 
yuſh ſuch an alarming innovation; and 

— it was found impracticable, the 
determined to employ their own 

oy to fight their battles in America, 

her than to let the Coloniſts feel their 

n ſtrength, and be directed by their 

i Counſels. | 

To draw. ſome aid however from the 

lonies was neceſſary. Their ' militia 

ght ſerve as guards, or rangers, or la- 

vrers, or do garriſon duty, or be em- 

oyed in other inferior offices; but Brit- 

n troops, commanded by Britiſh officers, 

ſt have the honor of reducing the French 

minions in North America. 

The ſavage nations in the French inte- 

lt were always ready, on the firſt ap- 

earance of à rupture, to take up the 

atchet, It was the policy of the French 
prernment, to encourage their depreda- 

ons, on the frontiers of the Engliſh Col- 

mes, to which they had a native antipa- 

h. By this means, the French could 

ke their enemies pay the whole expenſe 
l war; for all the ſupplies, which they 
worded to the Indians, were amply com- 
enſated, by the ranſom of captives. In 


eſe later wars, — we find the 
ſavages 
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1754. ſavages more dextrous in 

— and more tender of them When d 

than in former wars; 5 

on with circumſtances of greater cruel 

No ſooner had the alarm of hoſtilitiet 

which commenced between the Engl 

and French, in the weſtern part of Vin 

nia, ſpread through the continent; tl 

the Indians renewed their attacks on ti 

trontiers of New-Hampſhire. A pa 

Aug-15- of them made an aſſault, on a famih 

Baker's-town, on Pemigewaſſet river 

where they killed a woman, and took . 

eral captives. Within three days-the 

Avg. 18. killed a man and woman at Stevens toy 

in the ſame neighbourhood ; upon wie 

Council the ſettlements were broken up, and ti 

baten people retired to the lower towns for ſif 

ty, and the government was 1 

poſt ſoldiers in the deſerted; places. 4 

| Avg 29. a few days more, they broke into the houſ 
E of James Johnſon, at Number-four,ea 

in the morning, before any of the fami 

were awake; and took him; with his 

and three children, her ſiſter Miriam Wi 

lard, and two men, Peter Laboree at 

| views, Ebenezer Farnſworth. The PRE 
| MS latter. complete and bloodleſs, and they ea 

| them off undiſturbed. The next 

TRA s wife was delivered of * 


f WI 
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«bo from the circumſtantes of its birth 


ns named Captive. | The Indians fitlttd 
ne day, on the omas account, and the 


ter on a litter, which they made for t 
upoſe, and afterward put her on horfs- 
ck. On their mareh, they were diſtteſſ- 
d for proviſion.; and. killed the horſe for 
bod; the infant Was nourifhed, by fuck- 
ug pieces of its fleſn. When they artiv- 
lat Montreal, Johnſon obtained a parofe, 
{two months, ko return and ſo cit the 
nens of redemption. He applied to 
be Aſſembly of New-Hampffire, and af- 
x ſome delay obtaitted one handred-arid „ 
ty pounds ſterling. But the feaſon was 
far advanced, and the winter proved fo 
ere, that he did not reach Canada till 
| ſpring. He was then charged with 
aking his parole; a great part of His 
ey was taken from him by violence; 
1d, he was ſhut up with his family in 
non; where they took the ſmall pox, 
ich they happily furvived. After ergh- 
xn months, the woman, with her ſiſter, 
id two daughters; 


as; and then, with His ſon, returned 
d met his wife in Boſton; where he had 
T the 


were ſent in's cartei 
lip to England; and thence returned to 
ſton. Johnſon was kept im priſon three 
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17 75+ the ** ill fortune, to * 
ww of. deſigns unfriendly to PEN ms a 


was again impriſoned ; but no. evidence 

being produced againſt him, l 

rated. His eldeſt daughter Was 

in a Canadian nunn err. 

The fort and ſettlement at Numb 

. being in an expoſed ſituation; requi 

ed aſſiſtance and ſupport. It had f 

built by Maſſachuſetts — it was fy 

| poſed to be within its limits. It was pro 
jected by Colonel Stoddard, of Northam 

ton, and was well ſituated, in connectic 

7 with the other forts, on the weſtern fror 
Ig len. tier, to command all the paths, by whi 
the Indians travelled from Canada to Nes 
England. It was now evidently in Nen 

| Hampſhire ; and Shirley, by advice of! 
Council, applied to Wentworth, recon 
mending the future maintenance of th 

poſt, to the care of his Aſſembly; but the 

ad not think themſelves intereſted in1 
preſervation, and refuſed to-make * | 

viſion for it. The inhabitants made ſe 

ral applications for the ſame purpoſe; bi 

vere uniformly diſappointed... They the 
Mm Made preſſing remonſtrances to the Aſſen 
Recor. bly of Maſſachuſetts, who ſent ſoldiersk 
the defence of that p poſt, aud of Fort Dun 


mere till 17573 _ 1 eee 
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the commander 'i in chief of the King's 
forces would take them under his; care, as 
wyal garriſons. It was alſo recommended 
to the > Afmbly of New-Hampſhire-.to 
build a fort at Cohos ; but this propoll 
net the ſame fate. 

The next ſpring, three axpeditions were 
undertaken againſt the French forts. One 


gainſt Fort Duqueſne, on the Ohio, was 


conducted by General Braddock ; who 


1754. 


1755: 


was defeated and ſlain. Another againſt 


Niagara, by Governor Shirley, which miſ- 
carried ; and a third againſt Crown Point, 
by General Johnſon. For this laſt expe- 


ütion, New-Hampſhire raiſed five hun- 


dred men, and put them under the com- 
mand of Col. Joſeph Blanchard. The 
Governor ordered them to Connecticut riv- 
er, to build a fort at Cohos, ſuppoſing it 
to be in their way to Crown Point. They 
firſt marched to Baker's-town, where they 
began to build batteaux, and conſumed 
time and proviſions to no purpoſe. By 
thirley's advice they quitted that futile 
employment, and made a fatiguing march 
through the woods, by the way of Num- 
og to Albany. Whilſt Johnſon lay 
camped at Lake George, with his other 
— he poſted the New-Hampſhire regi- 
ment at Fort Edward. On — eighth of 
13 September, 
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September; he was attacked in his camp, 


anding a vey 
of French regular troops, Canadiatis aid 
Savages. On the morning of that da, 
feouting party from Fort Edvatd difcovet. 
ed waggons burning in the road; 


which Captain Nathaniel Folſom Was or- 


dered out, with eighty of the New-Hity- 


Folſom's 
1nforma- 
tien 0 


Johnſon's 
printed let- 
der. 


to the place, they found the waggorier 


ſhire regiment, and forty of New-York 
under Capt. McGenmis. When they cute 


and the cattle dead; but no enemy Was 
there. Hearing thie report of guns, to- 
ward the lake, they haſted thither; and 
having approadtied within two miles Foil 
the baggage of the French army, under 
the care of à guard, whom they attacked 
and diſperſed. When the retreating army 
of Dieſkau appeared, about four of the 
clock in the afternoon, Folſom poſted Its 
men among the trees, and kept up à well 
directed fire, till night; the enemy tefired, 


with great loſs, and he made his way to 


the camp, carrying his own wottnded, and 
ſeveral French priſoners, with many of the 
enemy's packs! This well-timied engage- 
ment, in which but ſix men on our fide 
were loſt, deprived the French arif of 
their ammunition and baggage ; the N 
mains of which were brought” into 

camp 
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amp the next day, After this, the regi- 
neat of New-Hampſhire joined the array. 
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The men were employed in opting, Atkinſo0's 


which ſervice. they performed in a manner 
ſo acceptable, that no other duty was re- 
quired of them. Parties of them frequeut- 
went within view of the French fort at 
Crown- Point; and at one time they brought 
off the ſcalp of a French ſoldiers. vam 
they killed near the gate. 

After the engagement. onthe 8h of 
September, when it was found neceſſary 


to reinforce the army; a ſecond regiment. 


o three hundred men, was raiſed in New 


Hampſhire, and put under the command 
Theſe men were 


of Col. Peter Gilman. 
alert, and indefatigableas their brethren, 


though they had not opportunity to give 
ſuch convincing evidence of it. The *. 


edition was no farther purſued ; and late 
n autumn the forces were diſpanded and 
returned home. 

The exertions made for the reduction 
Crown Point, not only failed of their 


object, but proyoked the Indians; to execute 


their miſchievous deſigns, againſt the fron- 
ters of Newer Hampſhire; which were 
wholly uncovered; and expoſed to their 
full force. Between the rivers Conneclieut 
nd St, Francis, there is a ſafe and eaſy 

E communication 


l<tters. 


— — — —— — — _—_—_— 
* 


—— — — — — 


— _— 


MS lexer. Of a ſcouting party, they fled 405 
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1755. communication by ſhort carrying- plates 
— with which they were perfectly acquaint 


ed. The Indians of that river; therefore, 
made frequent incurſions, and returned 
unmoleſted with their priſoners'and booty. 
At New-Hopkinton, they took a = 
and a boy; but perceiving the approac 


Sumner's 


their captives. At Keene, they took Bens 
Jamin Twitchel, and at Walpole they kill 
Daniel Twitchel, and a man named Flynt. 
Feflenden's At the ſame place Colonel Bellows, at the 
MS letter. head of twenty men, met with a party of 
fifty Indians; and having exchanged ſome 
ſhot, and killed ſeveral of the enemy I 
broke through them and got into tlie fort; 
not one man of his company being killed: 
or wounded. After a few days, theſe In- 
dians, being joined by others to the mums 
ber of one hundred and ſeventy, afſaulted 
the garriſon of John Kilburne, in which 
were himſelf, John Pike, two boys ant 
ſeveral women ; who bravely defended the 
houſe and obliged the enemy to. retire, 

' with conſiderable loſs. Pike was mortally 
wounded. Some of theſe Indians joined 
Dieſkau's army, and were in'the battle at 
Lake George. At Number-four, the) 
killed a large number of cattle, and cut d 
the fleſh. At Hinſdale, they attacked 


party, 
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arty, who were at work in the woods; 
tiled John Hardiclay and John Alexan- 
&r, and took Jonathan Colby ; the others 
aped to the fort. Within a few days 
fterward, they ambuſhed Caleb Howe, 
Hilkiah Grout, and Benjamin Gaffield, as 
they were returning from their labor in the 
feld, Howe was killed; Gaffield was 
frowned in attem ping to croſs the river ; 
nd Grout made his eſcape, The Indians 
ent directly to Bridgman's fort, where 
the families of theſe unfortunate men re- 
fled. They had heard the report of the 
mms, and were impatient to learn the 
aue. By the ſound of feet without, 
i being in the duſk of the evening, they 
oncluded that their friends had returned, 
ad too haſtily opened the gate to receive 
them; when to their inexpreſſible ſurpriſe, 
they admitted the ſavages, and the three 
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cn milies, conſiſting” of fourteen perſons, 

niere made en 85 

the After 

r, $ etc. the wife of Caleb Howe, was the yarn carTive, 
dom ſuch a brilliant account is given in the life of General Put - 

i pobliched by Col. H umpbreys. She 3s Al n. ing ar Hinſdale, 

ied ud has obliged the author with a particular narrative of her ſufferings 


ni deliverance, This account, drawn up by the Rev, Mr. Gay, is 
vs long to be here inſerted, and too entertaining to be abridged 3 bur 
Fil probably be publiſhed at ſome future time, As to that part of the 
tory, that the people of Hinſdale choſe her to go to Europe, as their 
Fit in a caſe of diſputed lands 3 it vas never knowp or theught of by 
den till the life of Putn»m appeared in priat, 
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ever, 


pale, he called on the ſeveral governmes 


; uly 2 3. 
udon's 
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Gay, Sum- 
ner and Ol- 

cott's MS 
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wand the regument, with. the other — 
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After the defeat and death of F 
—— the chief command of the N 
gainſt the enemy fell into the hands of 
Shirley; who called another nenten 
rt and planned another 

tion againſt Crown Point; for which pu 


to raiſe men and provide ſtores. A regi 
ment was raiſed in New-Hampſhars, th 
command of which was given ta n 
thaniel Meſſerve. They alſo ater 
two Commilſarigs, Peter Powe 
Thomas Weſtbrooke Waldron, hoy Fr 
ſided at Albany, ta take care of yhe.ſty 


ſiſted. in building farts and hatteau 
e midſt . of this campaign: Shirley 
= ſuperſeded by the Earl of Loudon 
but the ſummer paſſed away in fruitll 
labor ; whilſt the French, by their dupe 
rior alertneſs, beſieged and tock the n 
liſh fort at Oſwego ; and the regimenta a 
Shirley and l who run i 
were ſent priſoners to France. Din 
this ſummer, the Indians killed 25 wh 
ant Moſes Willard, and wounded h ſ 
at Number- four; and took Joſiah Foſter 
with his wife and two children, 2 
cheſter. They alſo wounded - Zebulod 
Stebdivs, of Hinſdale, who, with Rel 2 
| Wright, 
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right, diſcovered an ambuſh, and. pre- 1756. 
nted the captiyity of ſeveral. perſons fag 
hom the Indians were lying in wait. 
The ſoldiers. of New-Hampſhure were 
expert, in eyery ſervice which required 


wilty, and ſo, habituated to fatigue and 
fm unger ; that, by the expreſs deſire of Lord n 11 
oadon, three ranging companies were . 
armed of them; who continued in ſervice 

ring the winter as well as the ſummer. 
The command of theſe companies was 
hen to Robert Rogers, John Stark, and 
William Stark. They were eminently uſe - 
ful in ſcouring the woods, procuring in- 
ullgence, and ſkirmiſning with detached 
hartes of the enemy. Theſe companies 
jere kept during the war, in the pay of 
le — 3; — after the peace, the offi- 

rs were allowed half payon WA Britin 
ttabligment. 

The next year, another — Point 
upedition was projected by Lord Loudon. > 
The Crown was at the expenſe of ſtores 
ad proviſions, and required of the Colo- 
lies, to raiſe, arm, clothe, and pay their 
quotas of men. Another regiment was 
ned in New-Hampſhire, of which Meſ- 
ewe was commander; who went to Hali- 
ar with part of his regiment, a body 
f one hundred: carpenters, and the three 


companies 


1757. companies of Rangers, to ſerve under Lon 
—— Loudon, whilſt the other part of thee en 
ment under Lieutenant Col. Goffe, w. 
ordered by General Webb, who command 
ed at the weſtward, in the wn . 

Earl of Loudon, to rendezvous'at N 
ber- four. Before their arrival, a la 
party of French and Indians attacked th 
mills in that place, and took Sampſot 
NPY Colefax, David Farnſworth and Thom 
MS lener. Adams. The inhabitants, hearing he 
guns, advanced ta the mills; but fine 
the enemy in force, prudently [rewind 
The enemy burned the mills; and in theiſi ut 
retreat, took two other. men, who were 
coming in from hunting, viz. Thon 
Robins and Aſa Spafford. Parnſwortl 
and Robins pe ane others dia 
Canada. * 134651 eh 
Goffe with his men — ee 
Number: four and joined mu 
| Albany; who poſted them at fort Will 
Henry, near Lake George, under the 
mand of Col. Munroe, of the-thirtyeGi Ittt 
Britiſh regiment. The French | General 
Montcalm, at the head of a large bodyd 
Canadians. and Indians, with a mer 0 
Aus · 3. artillery, inveſted this fort; andan-ſixd: 
the garriſon, after having expendedalltheu 
Avg. 9. ammunition, capitulated ; on conditio 


that 


NE WHAMPS HRE. 
Lon they ſhould not ſerve againſt the 
egi each for eighteen months. They were 
"walled the honors of war, and were to be 


andMfcorted by the French troops to Fort Ed- 
. ? 7 with their private baggage. The 


ians, who ſerved in this expedition, on 


ch granted to the garriſon; and, 28 
Mor 2 unarmed, fell upon them, 

ipped them naked, and murdered all 
jo made any reſiſtance. The New- 
ampſhire regiment happening to be in 


ut of two nnn eighty were Killed 

NC taken. 31 v4 

This melancholy event threw the whole 
untry into the deepeſt conſternation, 


ling to be there attacked, ſent expreſſes to 


the Provinces for reinforcements. The 
rnch, however, did not purſue their ad- 


aforcement of two hundred and fifty men 
s raiſed in New-Hampſhire, under the 
ommand of Major Thomas Taſh ; which, 
the orders of General Webb, was ſta- 
med at Number- four. This was the 
it time that the troops of New-Hamp- 
ure occupied that ee poſt. 

Hitherte 


el of plunder, were enraged at the 


ke rear, felt the chief fury of the enemy. 


ebb, who remained at Fort Edward, ex- 


ntage, but returned to Canada. A re- 
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Near. en Ait! n 


_ nal 


with priſoners, and fcalps, private plu; 


had been changed, and the direction of th 


a formidable force, to operate by, Wn 


HISTORY: OF7 A 
Hitherto the war-had been, on our 
unſucceſsful, . The great cp tel 
quent diſappointments, the loſs 4p 
of forts, and of ſtores, were Very ic 
raging, The enemy's country was f. 


and public ſtores and proviſiont, hie 
our people, as beaſts of burden, had cot 

veyed to them. Theſe reflections were th 
diſmal entertainment of the winter. II 
next ſpring called for freſh exertions; a 
happily for America, the Britiſh/miniſ 


war, in anſwer to the united voice « 
the people of England, was put inte 
hands of that dectfive ſtateſman Wuin 


In his circular letter to the 
Governors, he aſſured them; data Y 
the loſſes and diſappointments of the 
inactive campaign, it was determined 


land, againſt the French in Amerita; n 
he called upon them to raiſe f as large i 
dies of men, within their ay ayrer—t 
* ernments, as the number of ii 
might allow; — 
the regiments and to appoint af the 
diſcretion. He informed — hat arn 


ammunition, tents, proviſions, and bon 
wou 
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ud be furniſhed by the Crown; and 
quired the Colonies to levy, clothe 
j pay their men; aſluring them that re- 
minendatioris world be made to Parli- 
ent © to grant them acompenſation.” 
Kotvithſtanding theif former loſſes and 
hppointments, the Aſſembly of New- 
kmpſhire, on receiving this requiſition, 
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Governor's 
Proclama- 
tion, A- 


pril Is 


kirfully voted eight hundred men for 
ſervice of the year. The regiment 


mmanded by Col. John Hart, marched 
the weſtward, and ſerved under General 
ſkrerombie. A body of one hundred 
x eight carpenters, under the conduct 
Col. Meſſervè, embarked for Louiſbourg, 


ſerve at the ſecond ſiege of that for- 
6, under General Amherſt: Unhappily 
mall pox broke out among them. 


ich diſabled them from ſervice; all but 
len were ſeized at once, and theſe at- 
ded the ſick. Meſſervè and his eldeſt 
n died of this fatal diſorder. This yeat 
remarkable for the ſecond ſurrender 
Louiſbourg ; the unfortunate attack 
the lines of Ticonderoga, where Lord 


Howe 


' Clone! Meſſerv®, was « genftuaga af 2 fine mechanical genius. 
uz hipwright by profeſſion, he attained to eminence in his buſi. 
nd acquired a handſome fottihe, His moral and ſocial charac- 


N unblemiſhed, and, is the military line, he was highly reſpected. 


Amherſt's 
printed 
Journal, 
June 28, 


ul bf Loudon had ſuch a ſenſe of his merit, as to preſent him a 


ref plate, with an inſcription, acknowledging die capacity, fal- 
vol tee diſpoſition, in the ſervice of his country. 
New- Hampſhire, Gazette, No, 97. 
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tion of fort du Queſne on the Obi. | 
contention for which, began the war. 


Hinſdale, they killed Capt. Moore, and 


Gay's and 
Olcott's 
MS letters. 


| ſettlement, which fed chieflyin the woc 


1759- 


beyond former example. The French i 


1758. Howe was killed; the taking of wo F 


* 
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tenac by. Col. Bradſtreet, and the de 


In the courſe of this year, the Indi 
continued to. infeſt the frontiers. 


ſon, took his family, and burned hishoy 
At Number-four, they killed Aſahelste 
bins, and took his wife, with Iſaae Pa 
and a ſoldier. The cattle of this expo 


at a diſtance from the fort, often. | 
the enemy for proviſions. | + . +! 

The next year, a ſimilar requiſition | 
ing made by Secretary Pitt, New-Ha 
ſhire raiſed a thouſand men for the ſeri 
who were regimented under the ct 
mand of Col. Zaccheus Lovewell, fon 
the famous partiſan, who loſt his life 
Pigwacket. This regiment joined the! 
my at the weſtward, and ſerved un 
General Amherſt in the au reduft 
of Ticonderoga and Crown Point; and 
building a new fortreſs at the laſt pla 
The ſucceſs of this ſummer was brilliat 


at Niagara ſurrendered to General Johnk 
and the ſtrong city of Quebec was tak 
by the Britiſh troops under General Wol 


W 
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mo, with the French General Montcalm, 
4s {lain in the deciſive battle. | 

When the Britiſh arms had obtained a 
kcided ſuperiority over the French, it was 
termined 'to chaſtiſe the Indians who 
ud committed ſo many devaſtations on 
te frontiers of New-England. Major 
Robert Rogers was diſpatched from Crown 
int, by General Amherſt, with about 
jo hundred rangers, to deſtroy the Indi- 
pillage of St. Francis. After a fatiguing 


n ſight of the place, which he diſcovered 
rom the top of a tree, and halted his men 
it the diſtance of three miles; In the even- 
ve, he entered the village in diſguiſe with 
to of his - officers. The Indians were 


hrough them ., undiſcovered. . Having 


hem to advantage; he made a — aſ- 
wlt, juſt before day, whilſt the In- 
ans were aſleep, They were ſo com- 


made. Some were killed in their houſ- 
8; and of thoſe who attempted to flee, ma- 


laced at the avenues. The dawn of day 
llcloſed a horrid ſcene; and an edge was 
en to the fury of the aſſailants by the 


darch of twenty-one days, he came with 


prmed his men into parties, and poſted 


getely ſurpriſed that little reſiſtance could 


were ſhot or tomahawked by parties 


ſight 
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ngaged in a grand dance, and he paſſed 
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1759. fight of ſeveral: hundred ſcalps of this 
—-> countrymen, clevated on poles, and 


not allow much time for pillage; butt 


with them five Engliſh prifoners, "wav 


was killed; and fix or ſeven were wound 


"HISTORY: OUR 


ing in the air. This village dun becher 
riched with the plunder of the frontie 
and the fale of captives. The houſe 
were well furniſhed, and the church wr; 
the attack, and the fear of a purſuit; di 


rangers brought off ſuch things s W 
moſt convenient for tranſportation; i 
mong which were about two hunt 
guineas in money, a ſilver image welph 
ing ten pounds, a large quantity « 
wampum and clothing. Having ett 
to the village, Rogers made his retreat: 
the river St. Francis, intending that'll 
men ſhould rendezvous at the upper Co 
hos, on Connecticut river: © They toc 


they found at St. Francis, and 'abou 
twenty Indians; but theſe laſt they d 
miſſed. Of the rangers, one man e 


ed: In their retreat, they were purſuel 
and loſt ſeven men. They kept in #bot 
for about ten days, paſſing oi the'ealtet 
fide of lake Memtrimagog, and then 
tered. Some found their . wiy to Nom 


ber-four, after having ſuffered 1 
| Unge 


r 
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unger and fatigue. | Others periſhed in 
E woods, and their bones were found 
jar Connecticut river, by the people, who 
er ſeveral years began n at 


upper Cohos: 
After the taking of Quebec, the rechait 


mmer General Amherſt made prepara- 


nce and humanity, to finiſh the con- 


te ſervice of this year, eight hundred 


it under the command of Col: John 


ute, to Albany, they cut a roadꝰ + through 
te woods, directly toward Crown Point. 
i this work they made ſuch diſpatch, 


nherſt had left at Crown Point, twelve 
TRY 00 proceeded, 


„ ee the, 
In it No. 4, and was cut 26 miles 3 at the end of which, they found 
th, made the year before ; in which they paſſed over the mountains, 
ter Creek ; where they found s good road, which led to Crown 
Nt, Their ſtores were brought in waggons, 28 far as the 26 miles 


* 


, ts Crown Polnt. 


MM 


of the ſeaſon was too ſhort to com- 
gete the reduction of Canada. The next 


, without the effuſion of blood. For 
xn were raiſed in New-Hampſhire, and 
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ans to approach Montreal, by three dif. 
rent routes; intending, with equal pru- 


Ne. They marched, as uſual, to Num- 
r-four ; but inſtead of taking the old 


; to join that part of the army which juy 41. 


ys before their embarkation. They au . 


Wiaded ; arid then tranſported on borſts over the mountains. K 
wt of cattle for the ſupply oem ns om No. 4, by this * 


—— mand of Col. Haviland. The 
_ 1 MS made ſome reſiſtance at Iſle au Noi 
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proceeded down the lake, under the com 


which ſtopped their progreſs for ſomeday, 
and a few men were loſt on both fide 


But this poſt being deferted, the forts « 
St. John and Chamblee —— . 
conqueſt, and finally Montreal ca 
ed. This event finiſhed the compli 
rels. 

Whilſt ths New | Hampſhire" 
ment was employed in cutting then 
road; figns of hovering Indians were fre 
quently diſcovered, though none were at 
tually ſeen. But they took the family 
Joſeph Willard, from Number- four, un 
carried them into Montreal, juſt: 1 

was inveſted by the Britiſh army. 

The conqueſt of Canada, pra ABR 
the frontiers of New -Hampfhire, after 
turbulent ſcene of fifteen - years; 
which, with very little intermiffion; tt 

had been diſtreſſed by the enemy. Mit 
captives returned to their — z 
friends who had long been feparated, em 
braced each other in peace. The} zn 
heightened by this conſideration, — 
country of Canada, being faber 
no longer be a ſource of terror rand d 
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The expenſe of this war, was paid by 
paper ctirteney. Though an act of Par- 
lament was paſſed in 1751, prohibiting 
te Governors, from giving their aſſent to 
as of Aſſembly, made for ſuch a pur- 
ue; yet, by a proviſo, extraordinary 
mergencies were excepted. Governor 
Wentworth was flow to take advantage 
i this provifo, and conſtrued the act ĩn a 


fiend Shirley helped him out of his diffi- 
lies. In 1755 paper bills were iſſued 
under the denomination of new tenor; of 
rhch, fifteen ſhillmgs were equal in value 
bone dollar. Of this currency, the ſol- 
ters were promifed thirteen pounds ten 
killings per mortth; but it depreciated ſo 
nuch in the coutſe of the year, that in 
the maſter rolls, their pay was made up 
t fifteen pounds. In 1756 there was 
mother erniſſton from the ſame plates, 
nd their pay was eighteen pounds. In 
1757, it was twenty-five pounds. In 1758, 
they had twenty-ſeven ſhillings ſterling. 
n the three ſucceeding years, they had 
turty ſhillings ſterling, beſides a bounty 
it the time of their inliſtment, equal to 
me month's pay. At length ſterling 
noney became the ſtandard of all con- 
mts; and though the paper continued 
U 2- paſſing 


tore rigid ſenſe than others; but his 
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eſter, and paſſed over into the county of 
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1760. paſſing as à currency, its value was regu. Wl | 
22 lated by the price of ſilver, and the cour| : 


of exchange. 5 
It ought to be remembered as a figna R 

favor of divine Providence that duri Rn 

this war, the ſeaſons were fruitful, and 

the Colonies were able to ſupply theiromn 7 


troops with proviſions, and the Britiſh 
fleets and armies with refreſhments of ei- 1 
ery kind which they needed. No ſooner 
were, the operations of the war in the 0 
northern Colonies cloſed, than two year 
of ſcarcity ſucceeded; (1761 and 1764) in 
which the drought of ſummer was ſo {e- 
vere, as to cut ſhort the crops, and ren- 
der ſupplies from abroad abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. Had this calamity attended any 
of. the preceding years of the war, the 
diſtreſs muſt = been extreme, both at 
home and in the camp. During the 
drought of 1761, a fire raged in the woods, 
in the towns of of Barrington and Roch- 


York, burning with irreſfiſtable fury for 
ſeveral weeks, and was not extinguiſhed 
till a plentiful rain fell, in Auguſt. An 
immenſe quantity of the beſt timber vas 
deſtroyed by this conflagration. 

For the ſucceeding part of the var, a 
ſmaller body of men was required to = 
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bon the new conqueſts ; whilſt the Brit- 
iſh troops were employed in the Weſt In- 
tia iſlands. The ſucceſs which attended 
their operations- in that quarter, brought 
the war to a concluſion ; and by the trea- 
ty of peace, though many of the conquer- 
cd places were reſtored, yet, the whole 
continent of North America remained to 
the Britiſh Crown, and the Colonies re- 
cived a reimburſement of their expen- 
__ 

The war Peng cloſed, a large and valu- 
able tract of country, fituated between 

New-England, New-York and Canada, 
was ſecured to the Britiſh dominions ; and 
t became the intereſt of the Governors of 
both the royal Provinces of New-Hamp- 
ſire and New-York, to vie with each 
other, in granting this territory and re- 
ziving the emoluments arifing from this 
ucrative branch of their reſpective offices, 


S. F 5 F A 2 7 


tad been already ſown. During the ſhort 
peace which followed the preceding war, 
Governor Wentworth wrote to Governor 
Clinton, that he had it in command from 
the King, to grant the unimproved lands 
vithin his government; that the war had 
prevented that progreſs, which he had hop- 


S 


8 &S & 
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U3 had 


The ſeeds of a controverſy on this ſubject. 
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« for in this buſineſs ; but that the peace 
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1749- had induced many people, to apply fo 
—— grantsin the weſternparts of New-H 


printed 
narrative, 
Appendix, 
No. 3» 


deſcribing the bounds of New-Hampſhure, 


tion to King William and his Wahr, 


from Hudſon's river, granted a towuſhip 
| fix miles ſquare, called Benni 3 ity 
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ſhire, which might fall in the neighbour. 
hood of New-York. He communicated 
to him a paragraph of his commilſice 


and requeſted of him a deſcriptian of the 
bounds of New-York.. Befare he receiv 
ed any anſwer to this letter; Wentworth 
preſuming that New-Hampſhire ought t 
extend as far weſtward as Maſlachuſetts; 
that is to the diſtance of twenty mile 


G10 


ate twenty-four miles caſt of Huson 
river, and fix miles north of the. ling of 
Maſſachuſetts. Clinton having laid Went 
worth's letter before the Couneil of New 
Vork; by their advice anſwered him, that 
the Province of New-Yark was boundec 
eaſterly by Connecticut river, This clan 
was founded on a grant of King Chari 
the ſecand ; in which, all the land fron 
the weſt ſide of Connecticut river, tc 
* the eaſt ſide of Delaware bay, was @ 
veyed to his brother James, Duke e 
Vork; by whoſe elevation to the thya 
the ſame tract merged in the crawp d 
England, and deſcended. at the Revc 
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be Province of New-York had formerly 1750. 
med this claim againſt the Colony fr 
nneicut ;- but for prudential reaſons 

Ld conceded that the bounds of that Co- 

boy ſhould extend, as far as a line drawn 

wenty miles eaſt of Hudſon's river. The 

le extent was demanded by Maſlachu- 

ts ; and, though New-York affected to 

all this demand an intruſion,” and ſtren- 

wuſly urged their right to extend eaſt- 
ud to Connecticut river; yet the origi- 
ul grant of Maſſachuſetts, being prior to 
that of the Duke of York, was a barrier 
ich could not eaſily be broken. Theſe 
ſons, however, it was ſaid, could be of 
v avail to the cauſe of New-Hampſhire, 
joſe firſt limits, as deſcribed in Maſon's 
atent, did not reach to Connecticut river; 
nd whoſe late extent, by the ſettlement 
the lines in 1741, was no farther weſt- 
rd than till it meets with the King's 
other governments,” Though it was 
peed, between the two Governors, to 
ſubmit the point in controverſy to the 
ling; yet the Governor of New-Hamp- 
lure, continued to make grants, on the 
Kltern ſide of Connecticut river, till 
1754; when the renewal of hoſtilities not 
ay put a ſtop. to applications but pre- 
1 4 . +... vented 
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value of them to be more generally knoy 
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and of lots for public purpoſes. The 
reſervations were clear of all fees. ant 
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vented any determination of the e 
verſy by the Crown, | 

During the war, the carats 
of troops through thoſe lands, cauſed t 


and, when by the conqueſt of Canad 
tranquillity was reſtored, they were eager 
ſought by adventurers and ſpeculato 
Wentworth availed himſelf of this gold 
opportunity, and by advice of his Cour 
cil, ordered a ſurvey to be made of Co 
necticut river for ſixty miles, and thre 
lines of townſhips on each ſide, to be lai 
out. As applications inereaſed, the ſui 
veys were extended. Townſhips of f 
miles ſquare were granted to various pe 
titioners z and ſo rapidly did this wo 
go on, that during the year 1761, not! 
than ſixty townſhips were granted on th 
yeſt, and eighteen on the eaſt ſide of th 
river. Beſides the fees and preſents fc 
theſe grants, which were undefined; a 
ſervation was made for the Governor, 
five hundred acres in each townſhip 


= = = =aEzs SSH rF 5D xr => © 


charges. The whole number of gran 
on the weſtern ſide of the river, amounte 
to one hundred and eee ne 


their extent was from Connecticut 1 
te 
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ptwenty miles eaſt of the Hudſon, as far 
« that river extended northerly; and af W 
wr that, weſtward to Lake Champlain. 

The rapid progreſs of - theſe grants filled 
he coffers of the-Governor. Thoſe who 
ud obtained the grants were ſeeking pur- 
chaſers in all the neighbouring Colonies ; 
whilſt the original inhabitants of New- 
Hampſhire, to whom theſe lands had for- 
nerly been promiſed, as a reward for their 
neritin defending the country, were over- 
boked in the diſtribution ; ; unleſs they 
ere diſpoſed to apply in the ſame man- 
ter, as perſons from abroad ; or unleſs 
they happened to be in favor. When re- 
nonſtrances were made to the Governor 
in this ſubje&t, his anſwer was, that the 
ople of the old towns had been formerly 
complimented with grants in Chicheſter, 
unte and Gilmantown, which they 
tad neglected to improve; and that the 
iew grantees were better huſbandmen 


Province. 

The paſſion for occupying new lands 
ole to a great height. Thele tracts were 
filed with emigrants from Maſſachuſetts 
ad Connecticut. Population and culti- 
ation began to increaſe with a rapidity 
litherto unknown; and from this time 
may 
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Informa- 
tion of the 
late P. Gil. 
man and 
M. Weare. 


and would e rere the cultration of the 
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necticut river, alarmed the government 


Ethan Al- 
len's nar- 
rative 1774 


Page 1. 


Dec, 23, 


' bounds . of New-Ham pſhire were o- 


- HISTORY Or 
may be dated the flouriſhing ſtate of Nes 
Hampſhire ; which before had been cir 
cumſcribed and ſtinted in its growth, b 


the continual danger of a ſavage enemy. . 
The grants on the weſtern ſide of Con. 


New-York ; who, by their agent, mad 
application to the Crown, repreſentin 
that it would be greatly to the advant tc. 
* of the people ſettled on thoſe lands, to bil 
© annexed to Neu- Vork; and ſabmittiny 
the cauſe to. the royal deciſion. .. In 
mean time, a proclamation was ifſyed þ 
Lieutenant Governor Colden, reciting tt 
grant of King Charles to the Duke 0 
Vork; aſlerting-the. juriſdiction, of Nes 
York as far eaſtward as Connecticut riyer 
and enjoining the Sheriff af the Coun 
of Albany, to return the names of all per 
ſons, who, under color of the New-Hany 
ſhire grants, held poſſeſſion of lands wel 
ward of that river. This was answer 
by a proclamation of Governor Wen 
worth, declaring the grant to the Duke « 
York to be obſolete, and that the, weſtern 


tenſiye with thoſe of Maſſachuſetts nk 
Connecticut; encouraging the grantgs t 
maintain their poſſeſſions, and cultiati 
their lands z and —— civil 15 
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gto execute the laws and puniſh dif- Lang 6 


bers of the peace. | 
The application from New-York was Ju 20. 
erred to the Board of Trade; and upon ws 
ir repreſentation, ſeconded by a report 
committee of the privy council, an 
kr was paſſed, by the King in Council; 
ing the weſtern banks of Connec- 
icut river, from where it enters the Prov- 
we of Maſſachuſetts Bay, as far north 
- the forty-fifth degree of latitude, TO 
E the boundary line, between the two 
dorinces of N ew-Ham pſaure and New- 
Jork. 
This decree, like many ather judicial 
t:rminations, while it cloſed one contro- 
xy, opened another. The juriſdiction = 
the Governor of New-Hampſhire, and 
8 power of granting land, were circum- 
nded by the weſtern bank of Connecti- 
t river ; but the, grantees of the ſoil, 
ud themſelves involved in a diſpute 
th the government of New-York. From 
ie bone TO BE, in the royal declara- 
, two very oppolite concluſions were 
un. The government ſuppoſed them 
refer to the time paſt, and conſtrued 
em as a declaration that the river always 
uu been the eaſtern limits of New-York ; 
mlequently, that the grants made by the 
| ' . Governor 
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——— id, and that the lands might be gran 
again. The grantees 'underſtood | 
words in the future tenſe, as declaring Cc 
necticut river from that time 7 le 
line of juriſdiction only, between the ti 
provinces ; conſequently that their gran 
being derived from the Crown, throy 
the medium of one of 1ts Governors, wi 
valid. To the juriſdiction, they wor 
have quietly ſubmitted, had no atter 
been made to wreſt from them their p 
ſeſſions. Theſe oppoſite opinions, pre 
ed a ſource of litigation for ten f 
ing years; but, as this controv 

longs to the hiſtory of New-York, it is Wh 
miſſed, with one remark only, Tit: 
though it was carried on with a degree 
virulence, unfriendly to the progreſs 
civilization and humanity; within the 
puted territory; yet it called into attic 
a ſpirit of vigorous ſelf defence, and ha 
dy enterpriſe, which prepared the ne 
of that people for encountering the d 


ers of a revolution, more extenſive « | 
neficial. 
0 H A 
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CHAP. XXII. 


ning of the Fe with Great- 
Britain. Stamp att. Refignation 4 Ben- 
no WENT WORTH. 


ROM the earlieſt eſtabliſhment of 
the American Colonies, a jealouſy 


people of Great-Britain. At. firſt, 
apprehenſion was perhaps no more 


of human affairs, or on their know- 
eof thoſe emigrants who came away 
n England, diſguſted with the abuſive 


nethened by age; and the conduct of 
Britiſh government toward America, 


n of James the firſt, * ſpeculative rea- 
eri vers raiſed objections to the planting 
daß theſe Colonies; and foretold, that af- 
> an draining the mother country of in- 
biants, they would ſhake off her yoke 
A iu erect an independent government.” | 
de traces of this jealouſy appeared in 
| fucceeding reign, not excepting that 
william, whom America, as well as 
Britain, 


na conjecture founded on the viciſſi- 


frequently influenced by it. In the 
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heir independence had exiſted among 


ment which they had endured at home, 
from whatever cauſe it arofe, it was 


Hume. 


See vol 7. 


page 309. 
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Britain, was proud to ſtyle our pr 
* deliverer,” But it became moſt eyide 
and began to produce its moſt pernicic 
effects, at a time when there was the |: 
reaſon for indulging the idea. 

During the adminiſtration. of Pixx, 
liberal kind of policy had been adopt 
toward the Colonies ; which being ert 
ed with ſucceſs, had attached wet 
firmly than ever, to the kingdom 
Britain, We were proud of our conne 
ion with a nation whoſe flag was trium 
ant in every quarter of the globe ; and 
whoſe aſſiſtance we had been de 
from the danger of our moſt formidiſ 
enemies, the French in Canada. The 


cal and important era, was celebrated b 
with as true zeal and loyalty, as in d 
part of his dominions. We were fond 
repeating every — rd 
affection of the Britiſh nation "beſton 
on a young monarch, riſing to the hire 
of his anceſtors, and profeſſing to gl 
in the name of Briton.” At ſuchi a tit 
nothing could have been more eaſy; th 
by purſuing the fyſtem of — 


„ Though it may be accounted a deviation from the-proper 
hiſtory, for the author to ſpeak in the firſt perſon ; yet hs ys" 
excuſed in expreſſing the feelings of an Arictican, . 
kiſtory of his own time, and his own country, 
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vtion, already eſtabliſhed, and continu- 
the indulgencies which had been al- 
wed, to have drawn the whole profit of 
labor and trade, into the hands of 
ri merchants and manufacturers. 

s would have prevented a ſpirit of en- 
miſe in the Colonies, and kept us in 
complete ſubjection and 
the moſt ſanguine friend of the Britiſh | 
ton could have wiſhed. 
We had, among ourſelves, a ſet of men, 
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their families, were privately ſelect lets 
| eſtabliſhment of an American Nobili- un. 


kgiſlation, between the royal and-de- 
cratic powers, fuld be appointed. 
ins were drawn, and preſented to the 
nth miniſtry, for new modelling our 
weraments, and reducing their powers; 
ulſt the authority of Parliament ſhould 
_—_— abſolute and imperial. The 
tary gentlemen of Britain, who had 
Ls in the war, and on whom, a 
fubon of grateful attention had been 
towed, carried home reports of our 
alth; whilft the ſons of our merchants 
i | planters, who went to England for' 
La ien, exhibited ſpecimens of 
agaltty which confirmed the idea, 
During 


* 
44 ; 
gg » 
g * 


o ambitious of. perpetuating the rank 7703: 


1; out of which, an intermediate branch — | 


F 


_ 
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Hiſtory of 
the minor - 


ity, 1765, 
page 250. 


a long war, and diſgracedby eee : 


. Bernard's 


ſelect let · 
ders. 


quate to the continual drain of the e 


checquer. A new miniſtry, raiſed on i 
ruin of that by which America was co 


quered and ſecured, looked to this cou 
try as a ſource of revenue. But, negled 


to the revenues of Britain might . 
from America; and the pretence v 
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IO the war, there had been a ge 
—— . influx of money; and at the concluſi 
of it, Britiſh goods were largely imports 
by which means, the caſh went backt 
with a rapid circulation. 

In no age, perhaps, excepting that; 
which Rome loſt her liberty, was the ſpi 
rit of venality and corruption ſo x 
as at this time, in Britain. Exhauſted 


deprived her of her moſt valuable ce 
queſts,” the national ſupplies were inad 


ing. the * principles. of law and- 
which had been early ſuggeſted. 10 
by an officious correſpondent ; and 
which they might have gradually and 
lently extended their ſyſtem of com 


tion into America; they 2 
ſures by which they ſuppoſed an 


* to defray the expenſes of protetting, 6 0 
« fending and ſecuring it. The f 
of this pretence was eaſily ſeen. 150 
had not done our part toward the p 


ti 


15 


NE WH AMS HRE. 


nt? The 4euth is, that during che 
; n Wwa:bad exerted ourſelves be- 
od our ahility s relying on a promiſe 
m a Seeretary. of State, that it ſnould 
. 
penſation. K r 
— eatives." \+Theritlea' of w 


tepay the charges of 'duriiformer de- 
* Was unjuſt and — IH 
thoſe 'Who' reaped. [the gain * 
r commette, or enjoyed the benefit of 
its and officas within thoſe territories, 
ght be required to contribute their ad. 
mon, that the grand object was to pro—x 
for dependents, and to ertend the 
2 :venal principle of cron in- 
n 
ions. However artfully it was 
n out, that the revenue to be drawn 
n us would eaſe the taxes of our bre- 
1 in Britain, or diminiſh the load of 
al debt; it Was I for us to 
x thaviths had either of theſe 


ts 2 in contemplation. _ 
i 


n amd defenge of our country,” why . 27963. 
xt ur expendit es reimburſed by Pat - 


pring that moneyifrom us again by taxes ED ' 


3² 


2763. — — u at's 


— 


N. Hamp- 
ſaire Ga- 


„ M9 antentions:of: the Britiſh-miniſtry x 
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|. Fheaſarhe gazette, which contained 


* by ſome of ,the: Colonies; 
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fhould contribute to 

the nation, incurred —— 
e ſuppoſed that — 0 
trol of our commetee, wRibhi Britains 
joyed; was full equivalent for alf t 
advantages, which we reapeũ from ou 
dat amnriemmith Rer. 1 eg 


L 
# 


definitive treaty of -peace, Amun; 


ter troops in America and fopport ü 
at ohr expenſe. — to 
rr 
ſes, and by.ſtamps on all papers ley 
mercantile. Theſes intentions were; 
firſt-thrown out an the form oft 
— Stor wank digeſted ws v9 Pa 
-ament.: *'The firſt of theſe abts; teſtnth 
the —— —— 0 
nies Y had enjoyed with the -Weſt-ln 
iſlands, cauſed. a general untaſineſa f 
fuſpicion, but was viewed as a regulat 
of trade, and was ſubmitted to 
with reluctance. The effect of tis 
was to call forth a ſpirit of fragality; 0 
ticularly in the introduction af a leſ 
penſive mode of conducting funerals. 
-titions and remonſtrances. were: ſeat 


V. znſte 
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lead of any redreſs, a new act of Parli- 
ment was made far raiſing a revenue by 
general ſtamp duty through all the 
merican Colonies. The true friends of 
oſtitutional liberty now ſaw their deareſt 
xreſts in danger; from an aſſumption 
power in the parent ſtate to give and 
rant the property of the coloniſts at their 


f 


xd an eſtabliſnment of hereditary honors, 
anly ſaw/ that the miniſtry were deſir- 
s of plucking the fruit, before they had 
nfted the ſtock on which it muſt grow. 
ſo render the new act leſs odious to us, 
ne of our fellow citizens were appoint- 
to diſtribute the ſtamped paper, which 
| prepared in England and brought 
jr in bales; The framers of the act 
aſted that it was ſo contrived as to ext- 
ite itſelf ; becauſe no writing could be 
med legal without the ſtamp; and all 
mntroverfies which might ariſe, were to 
determined in the Courts of Admi- 
\ by a ſingle judge, _ e 
n the Croẽwmm. 
wt direct and lent — on our 
t privileges at firſt threw us into a 
at gloom; and we were at a loſs hovy 
proceed. To ſubmit,” was to rivet the 
| WS 5. * 


gaz 
75 


aſure. Even thoſe who had been ſeek - 
alterations in the colonial governments, 


Bernard's 
ſelect let - 
ters. 
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1765. ſhackles of ſlavery on ourſelves — 
— poſterity. To revolt, was to rend 
der the 'moſt endearing; — i 
_ the reſentment of a powerful 
In this dilemma, the Houſe 
ä Burgeſſes in Virginia, paſſed \ſometpiri 
reſolves, aſſerting the rights of their co 
abr the claim of parliamei e 
ary taxation. The Aſſembly of M 
chuſetts — — De 
from each Colony, to conſult ona 
common intereſt, as had frequent 
practiſed in times of common dan 
Several ſpeeches: made in Parliament 
oppolers of the ſtamp-act-were-repri 
here; in one of which the Americans 
ſtyled Sons of liberty, and tlic fpeal 
dan han ventured, from his Perlonal knowlelg: 
this country, to foretel: our *oppolitng 
the act. N 221102 
The ſpirit of the: Virginia. eſah 
like an electric ſpark, diffuſed iialf 
ſtantly and univerſally; and the cant 
propoſal of Maſſachuſetts a 
approved. The anxious ae 
the bold aſſertion of conſtitutianab iq 
looked forward with pleaſure; ito thy 
when an American iCongreſs wont u 
in a ſucceſsful defence of: them. let 


; dens of liberty, e 


June 6. 
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jeiations in every Cdlony; determining. 2 
any into extention. the prediction ſof ——= 
r with ſurh nohle energy, had 
the cauſe of our freedom. They 
u the. oppoſitian at Boſton ; by pub 
p thibititg efflgies of the enemies of, 
perica,- and obliging the ſtamp-officer. 
reign; his employment. Fhe popular 
motions in that town. were-afterward 
| 10 oppoſition — the body of- 
people in every Colon... 

The perſon -appomted - diſtributor of 

New-Hampſhire, 


aps for „ Was George 
krye; ſon of the late Colonel. Who 
dat Louiſpourg. He received. his * 
ntment. in England, and ſoon after 
arked for America, and arrived at Boſ- 
Before he landed, he was informed s«. ,. 
the oppoſition, which was pkg, to 
act; and that it would. bę accep 
r people if he would reſign, kc 
* did, nd they welcomed bim on 

An exhibition of effigies at Portſ- 
N wad peer the minds af the peo- *** 
here far his reception. 3 1 
to town he made a ſecond reſig- 
ion; on the parade, before he went to his 
houſe, This was accepted with the uſu- 
Wutation zand every one appeared tobe _—_— 
ws with the ſucceſs of the popular 


W 3. © meaſures, 
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=— deſtined for New-Hamnpſhits 


ſole power of taxation was declared to 


41 4142 and aſking for redrefs:* Theſe Were! ' 
ſeribed bY che delegates" of fir Cole 0 
the others who were preſent f 


1 tht? titions. No delegates went f 


| geographical order; they framed u bil 


 ceedings' to their nA ab 
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meaſures. Soan after, the ſtam "pay 
Boſton in the ſame r n i 
tended for Maſſachuſetts; but theſe be 
no perfor; in either Province ho h 
concern with it, it was, by order of Oe 
nor Bernard, lodged in the bestieg 

The ſtamp-act was to — 
operation on the firſt day of 
previouſiy to which the appoinreilic 00 
greſs was formed at New=York;:confii 
of delegates from the Aſſemblies'of 
chuſetts,Rhode-Iflarid ConneAticut/Ns 
York, New- Jerſey, Pennfylvania/theD 
iware Counties, Maryland and Sont 
Cardlina, ” Having, like the'C 
Albany in 1754; formed tliemſelyes 


ights, for the Colonies; im Walch 4 
in their own aſſemblies. They prep 


three diſtinct addreſſes to che King Ee 
and Commons, ſtating weir grierune 


powered to lien; but 
proved them in Aﬀetnbly, and forwart 
New- fampſhire to unt pute 


N E/W-H2YDOPISH INE. ze: 


« Wh: aſlembly at- hein hinxt meeting adopt - 376; 
dane meaſures, and ent mila pe. {oe 

sss to England which dhe committed Adu 
dab, Erecothiek; their. genf. and * 
111 Wentworth, ta ybung gentleman of : 
wtſmouth, who. me in Eigland, 
be bp thee preſented ita the King and 
lament. : Theſe: meaſures were: the 
i reſpeRfal anpradent! Which could 
ri and were attended with ſome. 
»c&-of- ſucceſs from a change Whych: 
1 i been made in the Buĩtiſh minaltry;: 
n the: mean time, the WS een 
x with: eſſays. in which: everycplea for. 
d againdt the new duties was amply diſ- 
Med. Theſe! xgttcles; of. intelligence 
r Joona ta, e leaded: wath-a-ſtamp z 
1 abe Printers felt hemſelves intereſted 
the-appoſitions ,. Oanithe; laſt day of 
Reber, the NæwyHampſhire, Haste 
ppeared with: a OUR; borders... 
bo wu peeple fromthe country approach-, 
the-town of Portſmauth, under BIA”. 
prhenſion: that the ſtamps, would be, 
abuted.;r: but! being met, by ar nun 
m the town, and aſſured. that m fuch 
ang was antended, They quietly returned. 
Thi — the hella telled; and a. fu- 
kulproceflion was made, for the Goddeſs Nor. . 
aherty 6 25 om depoſiting her tin the 

** 


W 4 grave, 


3%/¶ĩ]ʃ0) ué-r I8 TORYο‚ r 


1565: — of liforers ſpe 
w— bediſcovertd; andithe Eo 
blech. I ET =. 
e e, eee gr Y, 
minds::of! the moſt ene 
were filled with anxiety. Oil nn | 
It was- doubtful, whether the Curt 
Law could Proceed without it; 9.3 4 1 
it was certain that none ald beg * 
Some licentious- perſons rn 2 nov hin 
that -debts: could not be re 4 10 
that they might infulricheiratraditnendl 
impunity, - On the U 
this diſorderly. ſpirrt;:i — 
formed at Portſmouth, Exeter and 90 
places, to ſupport he Magiftratds ar 
ſerve'the peace. The SR of Nes 
had always been obſcrved-as'a'ddy-of 
larity, in remembrance of tho 
plot. On tlie following night, 4... 
guard was kept in Portiniouth/ T N 
ptecautians, the tendericy we 1 
ſonably checked, and n waſte ef pet 
or perſonal inſult was deinmittede m 
ſome obne xious characters buganis 
ble for their ſafety 9 204.0 0 


FUL 


An bu 


When Meſſerwè arti ub, thox 
poſed that he had brought! 
| with him; and were content: 8 100 

remain in his ON. ee 


ES 4445 
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yd by bis reſignation. Ritt, im fact, he 1765. 
not recewerit tb after. the time ſixed 
the operation of the act. Hav. 
nan his inſtructions to the Gover- 
. amd ſome oer public officers it was 

Athat her intended to commence: 

© dn of his office. lie ſons 
liberty were alarmed; they aſſemblel 1766, 
y beat of drum, and obliged him pub- 15 
hy to deliver up his commiſſiori and in- 
buttons: 5 whack: they mounted on the 

it of a ſword, and carried in triumph 

dect th on. An oath was admin- 

to him by Juftice Claget; purport- 

g that he owl eiher drt mar in- 

rectly attempt to execute has atee. The 

ler of a ſhip, then ready to fail for 
lgland, was alſo fworn to deliver the 

7 Kkct containing; te commiſſion and in- 
ions; asdãt was directed. It was firſt 

e to the Commiſſioners of the 
imp-office: in London; but afterward 
b vis encloſedrin a letter to che agents of 
e Province, refering the diſpoſal of it 
their diſeretiom. It happened tu arrive, 
phen great exertions were making, and a 
Mong 3 
de ſtarnp · act: T therefore con- 
faled = packet, and had the for- 
* to ſuppreſt· che intelligente of all 
theſs 


— 


ny 


1766. theſe proceedings that n © irivatior 


. to ſome ef the American: Gove 
no tomults,/whick — 


ar openly the voice of the mp) 
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1 


” —- IK to Pera the expettein 
© 221. id .4IOTe1; 740. tl: 
"During alltheſecommotins; 3 
Wentworth was ſilent. Then 
ther by accident or deſign / had 1 
to ſend authentic pte oe theft Ix 


—Y 
— 


* 
1 3 
aol 


tion neceſſary. He was in the declifig« 
life, and his health was much impa ; 
His fortune was: made, and it lay ei 

in his native country. One of them 
ſons given, for the removal of hig; reds 
ceſſor, was; that he hix/6ffi 
ten years; Mr. Wentworth had 50 
twenty-five ꝓears in the ohait, .aniim 
ſoon to be ſupe At 
therefore: his intereſt} not to put bi 
forward in ſupport of Upe pubs 
ſures. His example was followegsl 
moſt of the gentlemen in che FH 
who held offices under the: "Crows 2 
any of them were ſecretly in favor 
act, they were reſtrained by fearzfre mes 


FFF PPS SS = T b — — RS = 5 i 


> 


\ 
Nt 


The popular ſpirit was ſufficlentł 
du den in any meaſures * 
be necefiary for the deftneę of 1 


r 
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Il fear of the conſequence of proceeding 1766. 

"the public buſineſs without amps; was 
gadually laid aſide. The courts of law, 

nd cuſtom + houſes were kept open. 

Newspapers circulated, and licenſes for 

narriage, without ſtamps, were publicly 

gdvertifed. - As it was uncertain, what 

night be the event of the petitions to the 

ling and Parliament, it was thought beſt, 

v awaken the attention of the merchants 

nd manufacturers of England, by an a- 

reement to import no goods, until the 

amp act ſhould. be repealed. To pro- 

nde for the worſt, an aſſociation was, 

formed by the ſons of liberty in all the 

orthern Colonies, to ſtand by each other, 

nd unite their whole, force, for the pro- 

tion and relief of any who might be 

n danger, from the operation of this, or 

ny other oppreſſive. act. The letters 

dich paſſed between them, on this occa- 

lon; are replete: with expreſſions of loyal- 

q and affection to the King, his perſon, 

milly and authority. Had there been 

ny diſaffection to the royal government, 

r defire to ſhake off our allegiance, where 

would the evidence of it be more likely to 

k found, than in letters which paſſed be- 

tween bodies of men, who were avowedly 

adeavoring, to form an * 


MS letters 
of the ſons 


of liberty. 


d * MISTONEON © 1 


1566. the uſurped obere of the br. 

ow and Commons rr 19% 

The idea Which we entdrthined'ch: Mt 

political /corinexion withythe — 

pire, was; that the King was tir 

head; that every branch of ir was ay We 

fect State, competent td its own inte 

legiſlation; but ſubject to the —— 

negative of the overlay: that thx 

and repreſentation were correlatve""h ir 

therefore that'no part — ld 

be taxed; but by its own. Rep 

in Aſſembly. From à regard tot 

erat intereſt, it was'conceded, that th Pa 

Hhament of Great-Britain, repreſenti mM 5 

firſt and moſt powerftil branch ef ew. 

pire, might regulate the extertor tor 

meree of the whole. IH Britain ths” 

meriean governments ere eonſidehd 

TP * exiſting By the 
the King and Parliaments \w} "ry 

right te alter er diffolve"tHenk On lin 

were deemed byv- d; and w ere aht 

poll to be, in all ene ef egen n 

| er aon cht ot Gn 

| . 1 


— iges; and e fy TN * Lhe af their con 2 


of theſe ſheets 1 Fully inge — 


his country 
—— of the dag derade were 3 ea 


sack x xiſonon, of rhe Britiſh empire; tilt they wars (ripen oſt 
_— 


— ————ä— ä—W— — —— —— — — 
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nation, ſubject to the ſupreme, undefin- 
x power of. the Britiſh Parhament. Be- 
tween claims ſo widely different, there 
1s no arbitrator to decide. Temporary 
apedients, if wiſely. applied, might have 
xeſerved peace; but the moſt delicate and 
judicious management was mann 
revent irritation. 

When thecommotions which had 1 
ſened in America, were known in Eng- 
nd, a circular letter was written to the 
freral governors, by Secretary Conway, 
n which-it was hoped that the reſiſtance 
to the authority of the mother country, 
'had only found place among the lower 
and more”: ignorant of the people.” 
o the: conſtitutional authority (as we 
aderſtood it) of the K ing and Parliament, 
hero had been no refiſtance; but to the 


n Britain, over our 
ace began, and was ſupported by the 
Repreſentatives f the people, in their Aſ- 
kmblics. Thoſe who appeared under the 


tradeſmen af reputation, who were occa- 
wonally aſſiſted by lawyers, clergymen, 
dd. other perſons of literary abilities. 
The writihgsof « and Lucke were 
reduced, in Evidence of the juſtice of our 


claims; 
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1765. 


iſumed authority, of our fellow ſubjefts 
operty, the | refſt- L 


tame of <the ſons of liberty were chiefly ' 
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1766. claims; and the argumen 


— 


March 18. 


adopted and repeated by us, in favor 
rights and liberties. Political i 


Repreſentatives; and that all aſumptix 
of this power, by any other * 2 


reſiſtet. zn 


blies, enforced by the agreement form 
importation, and aided by the exe 


ers, induced the new miniſtry to recon 


be obtained by no other f than 
paſſing, at the ſame time, a''declaratot 
act, aſſerting the right and 1 — „of 


all caſes whatſoever, and annulling 
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ts which had:for 
merly. been uſed in England, againſt-t 
uſurpations of the houſe of Stuart, we 


were encouraged, and — 
people were opened. Never was a ſen 
ment more generally adopted, on the 
eſt conviction, than that we could be cor 
ſtitutionally taxed by none but out on 


was uſurpation which mg my 


50 


The petitions of the 1 


of the Britiſh merchants and manufacti 


mend to Parliament, a repeal of che 0 
ous ſtamp- act. It was accordingly' 
pealed ; not on the true princes. 
repugnancy to the rights of | / 
but on that of political ex 
Even on this principle, the — col 


Britiſn Parliament, to Bind America 
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from Parliamentary taxation. 

The rejoicings which —— 
the repeal of : the ſtamp- act, in this 

"1 ntry, were exttavagantiy diſpropor- 


lief from an intolerable burden; but 
be claim of ſovereign r, in our fellow 
bje&ts, to take our property, and abridge 
ur liberty at their pleaſure, was eſtabliſh- 
| * law. Our only hope was, that 
ey would profit by cheir recent experi- 
nee; and wyhilſt they enjoyed tlie pride 
ileeing their claim exiſt on paper, 2 
upend the exerciſe of it in future. 

With the repealing and dy 
alt: , circular levtey came from Secretary 
way; in which; the lenity and ten- 
lerneſs, the moderation and forbearance 
af the Parliament toward the Colonies' 
ere celebrated. in the language of pane- 
; = and we, were called upon, to ſhow 
* reſpectful gratitude and cheerful 


\diptay of indulgence and affection. 

This letter encloſed a reſolution of Parli- 
mnnt, that thoſe perſons who had * ſuf- 
fered: any ãnjury or damage,” in conſe- 
hence: of - their aſſiſting to execute the 
late 


W in return for ſuch a ſignal 
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jereſolationsof our Aflemblies, in which 1766. 
they had claimed the right of a — 


ned to the: object. We felt a tranſient 
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1966. late act, -ought to be compenſated, 
hae che-(inlanis, eee 
© * © ſuſtained - a ili N mad 
When Governor Wentworth laid tt 

. letter before the Aſſembly, he told ith 

Jane 25: e with pleaſure and ſatisfaction, tim 
| had no requiſitian of this kind do maki 
Meſlerys, however, applied to the 

bly to grant him a — 
injuries Which he ſaid he had ſuffered. 
committee, being appointed nn 

to the ground of his petition, teꝑe 

1 thathe had ſuffered no realdamagecil 

in perſo 


Upon this report, is petites diſh 
ed. He afterward; went to B 
obtained the office of Colloftr of | 
the Cuſtome. z 10 + 
At this ſeſſion; the Aflembly p 
-a reſpectful addreſs to the King and 
Houſes of Parhament, on accoutit of t 
repeal ; which -was:ſent to England, at i 
fame time that the ſta paper a 
parchment, which' had been depoſited 
-caftle in Boſton, were returned. ee 
Complaints had been made in 11810 
-againſt ſome of che American Ge A 
and other public officers, that exorb 
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P þ tad hocuitlten foe the patiag/of pur 2006 
t for land; and a proclamation _ 
n iſſued by the Crown and' publiſhed f , 5. 
the Colonies threatning ſuch ' perſons — 
1 2 removal. from office. Governor 1764 
ſeatworth was involved in this —_ 
& had alſo been accuſed of neg! 
reſponding with the King's miniſters; 
{informality and want of accuracy in his 


; nts of — — of Vero Jn afts of 
wt a ſu han ms 15 Lorna 


rleaſure — be known. 18 3 82 

x of Surveyor-General he had been 

Tec with negleqt of duty; and' with 

lging his de uties in ſelling and waſt- 

i the King's timber. By whom theſe | 
nameyebery/ made, and by what evi- 
e they were ſapported, I have not 

1 xn able to diſeover. Certain it is, that * 
Ich an 1 on was made on the minds 
fthe miniſtry, that a reſolution was ta- 

n to remove Him; but the difficulties 
ending the ſtamp- act, cauſed a delay in 

le appointment of a ſucceſſor. © When 
e fermetie Had ſabfided, the attention of 
be miniſtry was turned to this object. 

ay WEN TwWOR TH, ſon of Mark Hunk- 

by Wentworth; and nephew of the Gov- 

mor, was then In England. He had ap- 
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of the Province againſt the ſtamp- 
families of high rank and of his 


Auguſt 11. 


1767. 
Coyne 
March, 


| June 13. 


tunity to renn, and the appearance of 


as mr of Nen Has 


mark of. reſpect and affection. ova 


was peculiarly grateful. to the — 


| Wann was well known, Lon 
* tte 
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peared at Court, as a joint aint 
Mr. 'Trecothick in — the petiti 


He had become acquainted with 


name, in Vorkſhire, and in 
with the Marquis of Rockinghainal 
at the head of the miniſtry. By his! 
dulgence, Mr. Wentworth prevailed 
ſoften the rigor of government againſt} 
uncle. Inſtead of being cenſured and 
moved from office, he was allowed oppe 


ſigning in favor of eee F 
deſtined by the Marquis, to be bis ſ 
ſor. Having received his commit 


Surveyor of the King's woods in fer 
America, Mr. Wentworth ſailed from b 
land, and arrived at Chandeli 0 
Carolina. Thence he travelled; th 
the continent, regiſtering his comm 
of Surveyor in each of the . 
was received at Portſmouth, with exe 


pointment, made by a 


New-Hampſhire, by whom Mr. * 


HE» 4 | 
*; * wi 54 


| 
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ge ſuperſeded Governor, it may be ob- 
ed; that his natural abilities were nei- 
er brilliant nor contemptible. As a 
vate gentleman he was obliging, and 
à merchant honorable. He was gene- 
vs and hoſpitable to his friends; but 
; paſſions were ſtrong and his reſent= 
ents laſting. He was ſubject to fre- 
ent and long continued viſits of thegout; 
lüſtemper rather unfriendly to the vir- 
ie of patience. In his deportment there 
15 an appearance of haughtineſs, con- 
ited by his reſidence in Spain, where 
earned the manners of the e ai 
rk; as well as the maximsof their 
1 mment. . He thought it beſt uk 
ibeſt offices; ſhould be filled with men 
operty ; and though in ſome-iniftan- 
s he deviated from this principle, yet, in 


kiregard-more neceffary qualifications. 
In the former part of his adminiſtra- 
on, he was ſcrupulous in obeying his 


le prerogative. In conducting the ope- 
tions of two ſucceſſive wars, his atten - 
bn to the ſervice was very conſpicuous; 
nd he frequently received letters of 
banks, from the en and other of- 
X 2 2. $35 ficers 


aruflions; and inflexible in maintaining 


$39 


with In addition to what has been ſaid; of 17 


0 = 


hers, he adhered to it ſo cloſely; as to 
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mouth only. In the latter part of his tim 
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America. 

He was cloſely 0 to ben 
of the church of England; and m d 
grants of townſhips, reſerved a right f 
the ſociety for propagating the goſpel, 
which he. was a member. A prqhect wn 
formed during his adminiſtration; toeſta 
liſh a college in Ne-Hampſhire. 'Wh 
he was applied to — he declit 
ed giving it, unleſs the college were pu 
under the direction of the Biſhop af Lo 
don. But, when a grant was made 
the Aſſembly, of three hundred pound 
ſterling, to Harvard College, where be ha 
received his education, to repair the de 
ſtruction which it had fufftred. by fit 
he eonſented to the vote, and his name 
inſcribed on an alcove of the n 1 
benefactor, in conjunction with Glen 
of the Province. 04 5505 

In his of cinitandm 
ry officers,” he was frequently! g 
by motives. of favor, or . 401 
ticular perſons. When he came. 10 fl 
chair he found but twenty: fit Juſtioes 
the Peace in the whole: Province; but i 
the firſt commiſſion which he ifſucd, i 
nominated as many in the town of Port 


appointments of this kind became ſo num 
ero ; 
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gous, and were ſo eaſily procured, 
. Irn was rendered contetiiptible. E“ 


Notwithſtanding 


be follbwittg oaſquinadd „ publitiles is the Panfolocth Mer- 
of Odober 7, $765. It was ſyppbſed to have by the - 
Folge Parke, and 40100 tled id ren 

- THE] NIA A. 

In days of yore, and pious times, 
Great care was had tb puniſh crimes 4 * 
When conſeryators pacis ſought 

(To was us ordet as they ought, 
This * ce great booty, 
Small were'the 8. Nie, Wg great the 5 

Bat when a lav, the qld reſtriction 
Dock'd—ang enlarg'd the juridition 3 
His Workhip had a right to held, 
In civil pleaz a pound twice told. 
The poſt wer this — 244 
For twas attended with a ble ſſing - 
But ſtill, in after timei It grew © | 

; Much better; as our tale will b.; 67 , +4 18782 
When, as It goes by common fame, 

Ie pdunds 284 forty were the ſame, [By ee 
Then civil ſuits began to thrive, 

And olaitns grown obſoltte revive.” * - | V4 
But when their Worſhips, man old, 1 1 

- Like men dvinely Vieſ's of od, 3 
Were bid *U jncreaſe and multiply, 5 
Odſequious roſe a Hum roùs fry, 
Who, ever prmpt; and nigb at hand, 
Could ſcatter juſtice through the land. 
Then, with Importen dir and loo, 
The ſons of Lyttletor and Coke 

 Swarmingappear'd; to mind the Sqbited yg) 
hrs honors ſuch a paſt requires l "wore. 

efe Ki lfu clerkes, 1 dib 1 

Help d to diſpatch all matters pending 
Took caie that judgment (as it ſhould) 
Was render d for thi mam that ſhed 3 = 

Aided their hopors to M 

a fign'd for theſd etui net brite; 

Who but muſt think theſe, x times, 
When men; alrvit to puniſſi crimes | 
Were elefo at hand ? and what is better, 
— every little tardy debtor 

ulfil hie contract, atid to baotz 
Pay twice his deht in coſts of ſuit. ITS 7 

This was the happy flver age | 
When magiftrates, profoundly ſage, 

O'erfpread the land; and made, it ſeems, 
© Juſtice run down the ſtreets in ſtreams.” 


X 3 


fi tte! 
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—— which a want of 
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conſpicuous, his adminiſtration was, ii 
other reſpects, beneficial. -' Though Wi 
was highly cenſured, for granting the be 
lands of the Province to the people offi 
Maſſachuſetts and Connecticut, wil 
views of pecuniary reward; vet, 
true intereſt of the country was certain 
ly promoted; becauſe the grantees i 
general, were better huſbandmen th: 
the people of New-Hampſhire, * 

In thoſe caſes, where difſlatisfaCtion ar 
peared, it was chiefly owing to the natu 
of a royal government, in which the ar! 
tocratic feature was prominent, and ti 
democratic too much depreſſed. Ti 
people of New-Hampſhire, though it 
creaſing in numbers, had not the pri 
lege of an equal repreſentation, T 
aim of moſt of thoſe gentlemen, wi 
received. their appointments from abroac 
was rather to pleaſe their maſters, an 
ſecure the emoluments of their office 
than to extend benefits to the peop| 
or condeſcend to their prejudices. The 
did not feel thier dependence on the! 
as the ſource of power; nor their " 
ſ] ponſibility to them for its exerciſe. Ant 
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„ ie people themſelves had not that juſt 1767: 
to ea of their own weight and importance, 

s, UM uch they acquired, when the contro- 

n ey with the Britiſh government call- 

ö Pn re 


le of@yhts. 


CHAP, 
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2, £ 11514 11 11 rivi: irh 
Allee ane of Jonk Wen'rworth t 
| ſecond. New attempt to force a r 
from America. Eftabliſhment of Da 
mouth College. Diviſion of the Provint 
into Counties. Deathof BENNINGWeyr 
woRTH. Complaint of PETER Liviy 
againſt the Governor. Its iſſue. Progre 
of the controverſy with Great-Britai 
War. Diſſolution of Britiſh ſh 
in e eg e 


HE genius, as well as the ;nte f 
1767. of the new Governor, led him ti 
— — 2 the good will of the people. 
as grandſon, by his mother, to the lat 

agent John Rindge, who had been inſtru 

— of eſtabliſhing the — 

the Province, and 24 advanced a lam 

ſum for that purpoſe. His family, wit 

had long complained of ingratitude an 
neglect, were now amply gratified, no 

only by the advancement of the new Gor 

ernor, but by his recommending ſes 

other gentlemen, who were —2 

with it, to fill vacant ſeats at the Cound 

board, and other offices of e 
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nilies, who had been treated with neglect, 
n the preceding adminiſtration, were alſo 
taken into favor; and a ſpirit of concilia- 
jon, among thoſe who had formerly been 
t variance, ſeemed to mark the beginning 
this adminiſtration with fair omens of 
peace and ſucceſs. | 

Being in the prime of life, aQtive 2 
aterprifing in his diſpoſition, polite and 
aly in his addreſs, and placed in the chair 
y the ſame miniſter who had procured 
therepeal of the ſtamp- act, to which event 
bis own agency had contributed; Mr. 
Wentworth enjoyed a great ſhare of pop- 
lar favor; which was much heightened 
vhen his conduct was viewed in contraſt 
mth that of ſome other Governors in the 
xighbouring Provinces. Though bred 
i merchant, he had a tafte for agriculture, 
nd entered vigowouſty into the ſpirit of 
cultivation. He frequently traverſed the 
foreſts ; explored the ground for new roads; 
and began a plantation for himſelf in the 
townſhip of Wolfborough, on which he 
expended large ſums, and built an elegant 
touſe, His example was influential an 
«her landholders, who alfo applied them- 
— earneſt 10/cultivate the wilder- | 
N . 


The 


feral gentlemen of other reſpectable fa- 1767. 
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1767. The improvement of 2 e 
— this time occupied the minds of the pe 

ple of New-Hampſhure, and took off th 
attention, in a great meaſure, from ti 
view of thoſe political ng", which 
were occaſioned by a new act of | 
ment; laying duties on paper, — 1 tare 
ers' colors, and tea; and the eſtabliſhment 
of a board of Commiſſioners for collecting ion 
the American revenue. In the other C 
lonies, particularly in Maſſachuſetts, theſe 
duties had become a ſubject of altercatior 
and ſerious alarm, being grounded on the 
right which the Parliament had aſſumei 
of binding America in all caſes whatſc 
* ever.” The only remedy was to be foun 
in frugality, non-1mportation, and domeſ 
tic manufactures. Theſe things were re 
commended, and, in ſome meaſure; com- 
plied with; and by means of theſe exer- 
tions, the revenue fell ſhort of the ſan- 
guine expectations warch its * 
had formed. 

Thepopularity of the e of New 
Hampſhire, and the influence of his nu- 
merous friends and connexions, who were 
of the principal families and the richeſt 
merchants in the Province, prevented the 
adoption of a non-importation agreement 

in 
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X " portſmouth, * till the merchants in ſome 17 67. 

the other Colonies threatned to with⸗ 

ein d any mercantile intercourſe with them. 

the plan of the ſame kind was then (1770) 

ed; and the union of ſo many Colo- 

ies, in this meaſure, cauſed the manufac- 

wers in Great - Britain to experience diſ- 

teſſes of the ſame nature with thoſe occa- 

ned by the ſtamp- act; and to exert 

heir influence for a repeal of the new rev- 

nue law, which was in part effected, All 

he duties, excepting | that on tea, were 

ken off. This relaxation, on the other 

ide of the Atlantic, produced a relaxation 

lere. The miniſtry in Great-Britain was 

frequently changed; and no uniform ſyſ- 

em either of coercion or lenity was adopted. 

The oppoſition on this ſide languiſhed for 

want of unanimity. The more candid 

mong us were willing to ſuppoſe that 

Intain would never lay any more duties; 

ind there was ſome foundation for this 

ſuppoſition, as far as letters from miniſ- 

ters of ſtate, and ſpeeches from provincial 

bovernors might be depended on. The 
* 34097 crit | 1 9 ' tax 

* © We cannot depend on the countenance of many perſors of the 

eternal yin among ws, ett hop le in ht 

A I en MO CET 0 Token "ted Why 


kept in awe by more private rebukes.” | ; 
MS letter of the Sons of Liberty, in Portſmouth, to thoſe in Boſton. 
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1767. tax on tea was reſerved as a laterſt ark 
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Aſſembly. 


Sept. 30. 


exciſe, and in caſe of its — 
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to rekindle the controverſr. 
When the Governor, at his firſt tate 


ing the Aſſembly, according to the cuſtin 


on ſuch occaſions, recommended” to they 
the eſtabliſhment of an adequate; Boner 
able and permanent ſalary,” they mal 
ſome heſitation, on account of a rebor 
that the ſalanes of the American Gover 
ors were to be paid out of — 
On being aſſured, that if ſuch à genen 
eſtabliſhment ſhould take place, it wouk 
be ſo guarded as to prevent his receivis 
any reward from the Aſſembly; they ir 

ed a vote, granting ſeven hundred poun 
per annum during his adminifteacioar( 
lars being then fixed at ſix thillings.)- 


fund appropriated to the ſalary wits "the 


1 


er proviſion was made. But the vc 
limited with an exception, «unleſs 4 
ſion ſhall be made by Parliametit. Win 
the queſtion was put, the Houſe was equi 
ly divided, and the Speaker, Peter Gilman, 
turned it againſt a permanent falary; if 
was therefore voted from year to year, ani 
generally amounted to ſeven ' hundred 
pounds ; beſides which an allowance-was 
made for houſe-rent, from ſixty ar 
to one hundred pounds. 0 


AI gong 
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Among the improvements which, dur- 1769. 
a this adminiſtration, were made in thle 
rovince,” ane of the moſt ' conſpicuous; 
— y of a ſeminary of lite- 

It was founded on a of 
xr Eleazer Wheelock, of Lebanon in 
— is — of his Indian 
urity ſchool. 
The firſt auge ſchool of this kind 
conceived by Mr. John Sergeant, 
liſſtonary to the Indians at Stockbridge, Horta. 
| rambling/ mode of life, and a total want te Houſe 
letters, were ever unfriendly to the prop- — 
tion of religious knowledge among the 
ts of America. That worthy miſſi- 
— the buſineſs of his pro 

and having obſerved the progress 

* by ſame of the younger Indians, 
bo iel in the Engliſh families, in 
ing and other improvements, conceiv- 
| 15 benevolent idea of changing their 
dole habit of thinking and acting; and 
ing them from their native indolence 
k Pp — þ and at the ſame 
ke, by introducing the Engliſt/language; 
bliead/ of their own barren dialect, to in- 
Wirito their minds the e 27 of m 
nlity and religion. 2 

To accompliſh this defign, he: — 
— from many well diſpoſed 
Klons both here and in England; and 


began 


1+ 
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1769. bon a ſchool at Stockbridge; a d 
ws Indian ꝓouth were to be maintained 
der the inſtruction of two maſters; on 

to overſee their ſtudies; and the vth 

their field labor; vrhilſt a matron ſh 

direct the female children 1 

0749) arts of domeſtic life. Death put an ene 
to the labors of this excellent man 'befc 

his plan could be accompliſhed; 171-511 

This deſign was revived by Wheelock 

' Having made ſome experiments, he 

' (3744) Encouraged to proceed, by the ee 
diſpoſition of the Indian youths, and 
proficiency in learning; but eſpecialiy bi 

the numierous benefactions, which! 

whee- ceived from the friends of religion 
es nas humanity. Among which, — 
„ Joſhua Moor, of Mansfield, being tlie lang 
eſt, in the infancy of the inſtitution, IG 
termined. its name © Moor's ſchool?" 

To increaſe the means of improvement 
charitable contributions' were — 
different parts of America, in Engls 

and in Scotland. The money oollecte 

in England, was put into the hands of 

Board of Truſtees, of whom the Ear e 
Dartmouth was at the head; anditha 
collected in Scotland was cominitted i 

the ſociety for n Ty 

W 3 r „ 91017 
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As an improvement on the original 2769. 
&ſign, a number of Engliſn youths were 
ducated with the Indians, both in lite- 
uy and agricultural exerciſes; that their 
xample might invite the Indians to the 
bve of thoſe employments, and abate the 
prejudice which they have univerſally im- 
ided, that it is CIR of 
nan to delve in the earth. 

As the number of — EDS? 
t became neceſſary to erett buildings, 
nd extend cultivation. That part of 
be country in which the ſchool was firſt 
laced, being filled with inhabitants, a re- 
noral was contemplated. When this 
ntention was publicly known, offers 
ere made by private and publie perſons 
n ſeveral of the neighboring Colonies, 
ſhe wary foreſigkt of the founder, aided 
the advice of the Board of Truſtees, 
n England, led him to accept an invita- 
ton made by the Governor, and other 
entlemen 15 of New-Hampſhire. The 
vynſhip of Hanover, on the eaſtern bank 
Connecticut river, was finally deter- 
lined on, as the moſt convenient ſituation 
br the ſchool; to which the Governor 
anexed a charter of incorporation for an 
mixerſity, which took the name of Dart- 
wuth College, from its benefactor, the 
Earl 


hs 


NC 


Dec. 13. 


852 
2569. Earl ah Dattmouth, - Of this u 


— 


_— 


— . 
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Doctor Wheelock was declared theft 
er and the — Nr 
inate his ſucceſſor, in his laſt wills 
Board of twelve Truſtees was conſtituta 
with perpetual fucceſhon ; and the t 
was endowed with a large landed ef 
confiſting of one whole tou nſnip (lu 
daff) beſides many other tracts of! kin 
in different ſituations; amounting i in | 
whole, to forty- four thouſand 
One valuable lot, of five hundred ac 
in the townſhip of Hanover, given by d 
late Governor, Benning Wentworth; 
fixed upon as the ſite of the ſehool 1 
college. Beſides theſe donations of in 
the amount of — 
pounds ſterling, was ſubſeribed, 
in labor, proviſions, and erat 
building. With theſe advantages, 
the proſpett of a rapidly ieren 
borhood, in a fertile ſoil, on both fid 
of Connecticut river, Doctor eloe 
removed his family and —_— _ 
wilderneſs. ' At firſt, their accomn 
tions were ſimilar to thoſe of ober 
on new lands. They built huts of * ot 
logs, and lived in them, till a proper el 
fice could be erected. The number! 
* at this time, was twenty fot 
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which eder were en and the 2 
| Indians. 
Experience had tau ght Doctor Whde- 
, that his Indian — however well 
ucated, were not to be depended on for 
ructors of their countrymen; Of forty ws. +. 2 
o had been under his care; twenty hack 
turned to the vices of ſavage life; and 
ne whom he eſteemed * ſubjefts of di- 
ine grace, had not kept their garments 
unſpotted;” It was, therefore, in his 
reer, neceſſary that a greater proportion 
8 Engliſh youths ſhould be educated, to 
ee as miflionanes; and overſee the con- 
yt of the Indian teachers. This was 
yen as the grand reaſon, for uniting the 
allege with the Indian ſchool, and placing 
tunder the ſame government; though the 
ppropriations were diſtinctly preſerved: 
That the general concerns of the inſtitu- 
jon might be better regulated, and the 
truſion of vicious perſons. within the 
hurheus of the college prevented; a 
ſtrict of three miles ſquare was put un- 
r its juriſdiction, and the Preſident was 
teſted with the office of a magiſtrate. 
In 1771, a commencement was held, and 
be firſt —_ were conferred, on four 
| ſtudents; 


* 


| * 


— lock, the ſon and ſucceſſor of the foi 


ſembly, from the time of the Governe 


It was paſſed with a clauſe, ſuſpending i 
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De fudents ; one of whom was John Whe 


Another improvement was made a 
the ſame time, by dividing the Pre is d | 
into counties. This had been long ſough er 
but could not be obtained. The incan 
venience to which the people in the WI ire 
ern parts of the Province were — 
reaſon of their diſtance from Portimout 
where all the Courts were dad. » was er 
tremely burdenſome ; whilſt the c 
ence and emoluments of office were e 
ed by gentlemen in that vicinity. 
attempts to divide the Province bd b * 
made in the former adminiſtration; 
without effect. The rapid inereaſe of it 
habitants for ſeveral years, made adviſe 
fo neceſſary, that it had become one «c 
the principal ſuhjects of debate, in the a 


arrival. Several ſeſſions paſſed den 
points could be adjuſted. The x 
of counties, and the lines of dirifion, 
not eaſily agreed to, and a pundit « 

prerogative about the erecting af Court 
made ſome difficulty; but it was 
determined, that the number of — 
thould be five; and the Courts were e 
liſhed by an at of the whole leg] 


operatio 
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veration, till the King's pleaſure ſhould 15 


| known; The royal apprabation | bein 
tained, it took effect in 1771. * 
counties were named by the e 

er ſome of his friends in England; 
ki kingham,Strafford, Hillſborough, Che: 
hire, and Grafton. The counties of Straf- 
1 ji an Grafton being much leſs popu- 
„ than the others, were remain w_ 


Governor, by: adyice of Council, 0 
them competent to the exerciſe of 
i reſpective juriſdiQtions ; which was 


ne in 1773+ 
The year 1771 vas alſo diſtinguiſhed 


j the abolition of paper currency. Sil- 

r and gold had a radually introduc- 

þ ng the pape. h for ſeveral years 

en called in by taxes. The time limited 

ir its exiſtence being now come, it total- 
h diſappeared, 


The death of the late Goyernor produc- 


| conſequences which materially affected 
bs ſucceſſor. This family had been for 
any years of the firſt rank in the Prov- 
re, and ſame of its members and connex- 
ns had held the principal offices. In 
ich a caſe, domeſtic union may be con- 
Kered as neceſſary topreſerye public hon- 
The late Governor, though a 
Y 2 
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1771. ed, had been treated with every matk oi" 
—— reſpe@; and having no children,” it”; þb 
expected that his ſucceſſor would be an 
principal heir. A later will, made in = 
vor of his young widow, and unknowl”. 
till after his death, cauſed a ſudden Uſa” 
pointment; which, if it had evaporate 1 
in private reflections only, nught” ha” 
paſſed among the infirmities incident il 
humanity, and with them might ha: 
been conſigned to oblivion ;. for it is boil” 
neath the dignity of hiſtory, to recotf! * 
altercations of families, unleſs they : 5 
connected with public tranſactiong. e 1 
events. ehe, , 1 | , 
Antiquated claims upon the late Govet 
nor's eſtate were revived ; and law-ſul 
were commenced, which probably Woul 
not have been agitated, if the expekte 1 
diſpoſition had been made. But the mo. 
alarming effect of this unhappy diſappoin 
ment was a queſtion, which the Gern 
moved in Council, whether the refer 
Merch vg, tions of five hundred acres, in fete % 
ic... townſhips, made by the late Governoliy 
e po- Fr | {aft 1 er 
fron of © © Benning Wentworth, in the chart 1 
the Con. grants, conveyed the title to him 15 


: whether they would adviſe him to gri ſeal 


Council determined this queſtion in ff 
negative. The Governor then alk 


t 
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ae ſaid tracts, to ſuch of his Majeſty's 1771, 

pbjects, as ſhould ſettle and cultivate the >; 

ime? To this they gave. their. aſſent. 

wen of the Counſellors preſent on this 

xcafion were the Governor's relations, 

ſhe eighth was Peter Livius, a gentle- 

jan of foreign extraction, who entered 

bs diſſent. He had for ſeveral years ſerv- 

las a Juſtice of the Common Pleas; but 

n the diviſion of the Province into coun- 

ies, it was neceſſary to iſſue new commiſ- 

ſons. Finding himſelf overlooked 1 in the 

pointment of officers, and his private 

fairs calling him abroad, he failed for 

England, and there exhibited to the Lords 

if Trade, articles of complaint againſt 2 

he Governor and his Council. of a Jay 
The firſt was, that the Governor and 

Council, without any legal proceſs, or the — 

ntervention of a jury, had deprived the 

rantees under the Crown of their lands, 
ſuggeſtion only that the conditions 

ad not been fulfilled. 

The. ſecond was, that the duty paid by 

breign ſhipping,, commonly called pow- 

kr money, had not been accounted for, 

Ince the year 1 7413 and that the Council 

lad refused to join with the Repreſenta- 

tes in an inquiry into this matter in the 

Jar 1768, 1 

13 | a_ 


— 
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1772. The third was, that the Governot tu ” þk 
— moved in Council, that the lands reſerys je 
to the late Governor, in tlie charters 4 
townſhips, ſhould be regranted to hots Wl - 
through the medium of another perſon , 
and that the proteſt of the compli 1 
| againſt the legality of this Proceedung 1 
was rejected. ron x 
The fourth was, thati in conſequence 5 
the oppoſition, which he was in dy i 
bound thus to make, he had been ini, 
oully treated, and had received perſon: A 
abuſe from the Goyernor. 1 
The fifth was, that pending an ache! 05 
tr 


us roxv or 


the Common Pleas, brought by the Go 
nor, though in other names, the Judges . 
ſeveral times been changed, till a queſt 
on a point of law was determined in fave 
of the Governor. 

The ſixth article ſtated, that the com 
plainant had expected to prave, ſeveral 
the above facts, by referring to copfe 
the Council records 1 in their Lor A 
office; but was ſurpriſed to find that th 


S 


. S 8 


Governor had diſobeyed his w | 
in not ſending them. = Þ 
The memorial concluded Wi 


ral charge of partiality ariſing Tl 0 
family connexions of the Governor an 


Council, ; 
Copit 


+ 23” = 
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Copies of this memorial were ſent to 
he Governor and Council, who ſeparately 
red and returned diſtin anſyers to 
be ſeveral artieles of complaint. 

To the firſt, it was ſaid, char the re- 


bmption of grants forfeited by non- com- 
liance with the conditions of ſettlement 


prney and Solicitor General, given in 


aſes, had been to iſſue notice todelinquent 
rroprietors, that they ſhould appear on a 
et day, and ſhew cauſe why their ſhares 
ſhould not be forfeited and regranted ; 
that their allegations had been always 
treated with proper reſpect, and that no 
complaint of injuſtice had been made by 
my perſons whoſe Frants had been thus 
reſumed. 

To the ſecond it was dnfodred: that 
the amount of powder-money,: during the 
former adminiſtration, though Tong neg- 
lected, had been lately recovered; and 
that ſince 1768, it had been regularly ac- 
counted for. The reaſon for the non- 
concurrence of the Council, with the vote 
for inquiring into this matter, was their 
reſpect to the royal p rerogative, conceiv- 
ing that the Houſe had no no Concern. with 
the matter; 


1752 ; that the invariable uſage in theſe 


14 1 10 
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MS copies. 


yas ſupported by the opinion of the At- 
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1773. o the third article, it was faid, tha 
the late Governor, conſcious of the inſuf 

ficiency of his title, had ſolicited his Juc 

ceſſor for grants of _ theſe reſervations 

which he had declined giving, wale : 

mandamus from the King cout ke * 

| cured ; that this uncertainty had prevent 

| 5 alienating them; that in conſequence 
| they were uncultivated and forfeited; th tha 
ſome of theſe lands had been regrantsd tc 

| other perſons; but that the n 
| nor had no intereſt directly or indireMlyu 
them. The Council denied, that the Gon 
ernor had ever propoſed the granting of 

theſe lands to himſelf, through anoths 

= perſon. They alſo denied that the diſſent 
of the memorialiſt had been refuſed. . 

The charge of perſonal abuſe, in th 

| fourth article, was contradicted and re 
| torted; but it was conceded, that the 
| | Governor had told him that his s 
| diſſent were not founded in truth. 
| . anſwer to the fifth article, it. was 
acknowledged, that the action was brought 
| for the Governor's benefit; but that au 
I unfair means were uſed to influence the 
| Court was denied. This denial was cor- 
roborated by the depoſitions of the Judges 
1 themſelves, and of the Attorneys who were 
concerned in the ſuit, It was allo 5 
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at the judgment of the Court on the 177 1772; 
ion of law, was of no moment, being 

| erſed by the Superior Court, before a 
nich the cauſe, was carried by appeal. 

To the ſixth article, it was anſwered. | 


to 8 him with copies of all the 
le tranſactions which had uſually 

ren ſent to England, and that he had re- 
plarly tranſmitted them. But it appear- 
from the affidavit of the Secretary, that 

n June 1760, the late Governor had or- 
tred him not to tranſcribe the minutes 
> the Council, when fitting without 
he Aſſembly, unleſs ſpecially directed; 
nd ſince that time it had been uſual to 
end the journal of the Council when fit- 
ing as a Houſe of Aſſembly, and not as 
Council of State. | 

In fine, the Council denied that they 
tad ever acted, in their public capacity, 
tom any priyate or family intereſt; but aſ- 
krted, that they had frequently given their 
pigment directly againſt it; and they 
concluded with very ſevere reflections on 

the complainant. 

With theſe anſwers, were tranſmitted a 1773. 
great number of depoſitions, from perſons eg. 
of all ranks and profeſſions, teſtifying in 
favor of the Governor, Theſe being laid 
before 


36 


1773: 
May 10. 
Printed re- 


preſenta. 
tion, 


© int repreſenting the colony to have he 


number of its inhabitants increaſed 
+ © and that every attempt made to exc 


_ © duſt of Mr. Wentworth, ſuppreſſed an 
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before the Lords of Trade, and Mai f 
rialift being heard in reply, the PR rfl; 1 
preſented to the King, that the comp 10 
againſt the Governor © had been fully yer iy bt 


fied.” At the ſame time they thought 
their duty to repreſent, * tha the repo 
* which they had received, throu Eh d af 
ent channels, of the ſituation G 
© within New-Hampſhire, did all CONCU 


* fince Mr. Wentworth's appoinittse 
* a ſtate of peace and proſperity; that it 
commerce had been extended, and ü 


© the people to diſorder and diſobedience 
had been, by the firm and temperate con 


* reſtrained,” _ 

When the cauſe was reheard before 
committee of the Privy Council, it * 
obſerved by the-Governor's advocate, th 

© peace, proſperity and obedience, were ne 
compatible with oppreſſion and mjuffice 
and that however the Lords of Trade ha 
in the beginning of their report condemn 
© ed the Governor, they had, by the praik 
© beſtowed upon him, in the 9 contra 
* dicted — 0 af 


The Lords of the committee reported 1773. 
the King in Council, their judgment —_— 
pon ſeveral articles of the complaint, in Print * 
übſtance as follows, = 

That by the law of England, when 
inds were granted, upon condition, the 
reach of that condition muſt be found 
fa jury under a commiſſion from the 
fourt of Chancery; but that no ſuch 
Court exiſted in New-Hampfhire; and 
hough the general rule was that the law 
if England extended to the Colonies, yet 
t muſt be underſtood to mean, ſuch part 
of the law as is adapted to the ſtate and . 
conſtitution of them. That though the 
Governor had reſumed and regranted lands, 
et there was no evidence that ſuch re- 
ſumptions had been made without proof 
or public notoriety, that the conditions 
of former grants had not been complied 
vith ; and that no complaint had been 
made by any perſon ſuppoſed to be injured. 
That it had not been proved that reſump- 
tions had been made without notice to the 
proprietors; and ĩt had not even been ſug- 
geſted, in caſes where time had been al- 
lowed, that grants were reſumed before 
the expiration of it. That the lands 
granted to the late Governor were granted 


n che name of the King, which was ſuffi- 
cient 
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1773. cient toconvey a title; and that far 
was miſtaken in thinking then 
the Governor, by their advice, — — 55 
and regrant ſeveral tracts of land whichha 
been granted to the late Governor; 1 
it had not been proved that the fad | 
were regranted in truſt for himſelf ; and; 
many inſtances ſuch lands were regrante: 

to different inhabitants for their oui 
and benefit; and that the late Governgr! 
widow had not complained of any injury 
by ſuch reſumption. That it appeareͤd te 
have been the conſtant practice when an 
ſtanding Juſtice of a Court was interelte 

in a ſuit, for a ſpecial Juſtice to ber ap 
pointed; that other cauſes were depending 

at the ſame Inferior Court of Common 
Pleas, i in which the ſtanding Juſtices) were 
intereſted, and there was no proof that 
ſpecial Juſtices were appointed on account 

of that particular cauſe in which the G 

* enor was concerned; but that the com: 
miſſion was ſolicited in the comm 
form ; and that the defendant himſelf had 
teſtified that he had no objeQion | to the 
commiſſion or to the ſpecial Juſtices. With 
reſpect to the - tranſmiſſion of the records 

of Council, it was their opinion that it 
might be proper to revive that practice, 3 

It had been condutted- previogilly to the 
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ar 1760. But upon the whole, they 


no foundation for any cenſure upon the 
ſid Governor, for any of the charges 
contained in the complaint, and that 
the general conduR of his adminiſtration 
'had tended greatly to the peace and 
'proſperity of the ſaid Province. 

This report was approved by the King 
n Council, and the complaint was diſ- 
niſſed. But the Governor was ſtrictly 


of the Council, as a Council of State. 

In this controverſy Mr. Livius met 
nth great ſupport; from the intereſt of 
thoſe who wiſlied to diſplace the Gover- 
ner; and they became ſo deeply engaged 
w him as to procure for him an appoint- 
ment to be the Chief Juſtice of New- 
Hampſhire; but, upon more mature 
conſideration, this was thought too likely 
to produce diſcord and confuſion, and he 
obtained an appointment to a more lucra- 
tive office in the Province of Quebec. 

When the final iſſue of the complaint 
was known in New-Hampſhure, a general 
ſatisfaction appeared among the people. 
At the next ſeſſion of the Aſſembly, the 
Houſe of Repreſentatives preſented to the 
Governor, 


mjoined, to tranſmit to the Lords of 
Trade, authentic copies of the journals f 
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bbmitted their judgment that there was 
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1773. Governor, an adddreſs of eee 
9 in the name of their conſtituents z and t 
citizens of Portſmouth gave a aer 
ball, to which the Governor and 


duty on tea, the Parliament inſiſted on j 


ly to oppoſe that claim. 


commodity. The miniſtry and theo 
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Houſes of Aſſembly were invited. 

Hitherto the Governor had preſerye 
his popularity; and the people, in ger 
were ſatisfied with his admip if 
But, the obligation which lay on 164 
ſupport the claims of Britain, and aid th 
plans of her miniſtry, rendered his ſitus 
tion extremely delicate, and his popular 
ty very precarious. The controverly be 
tween Britain and the Colonies was draw 
ing to a criſis, By the reſervation of th 


C 1 


as their right, to tax their American br 
thren without their conſent ; and the / 
mericans, by withholding the impo 
of tea from Britain, made uſe of the on 
le mode, in their power, effect 
The x 
failed, 3 of the Eaſt 
company were filled with an 


= 
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pany, thus ſeverely diſappointed, formed 
a plan, by which it was expected, that the 
one would enforce their claim, 1 * 
other fecure their traffic. ang 1 
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it was therefore enacted in Parliament, 1773: 
| Wt the duty on the exportation of tea, 


cm Britain, ſhould be taken off; and 
vr: Eaſt India company be enabled to ſend 
on their own account, to America, 
ject to a duty only of three pence on 

te pound; by which means it would 

pme to us, cheaper than before, or than 
could be procured by illicit trade. | 

This meaſure cauſed a general alarm, 
hrough the Colonies ; and united the 
tereſt of the merchants, with the views 

the politicians, and the general ſenſe of 

erty in the people. The trading towns 

kt the example, which the others follow- 

|, of paſling reſolves, not to permit tea, 
taghted by the Eaſt India company, to 

e landed or fold. Theſe reſolutions 

ere effeftual. In ſome places the con- 


ignees were obliged to relinquiſh their 


ppointments, and the tea was returned 
wladen. In other places it was depoſit- 
d in ſtores, till it could be reſhipped. In 
boſton, where the obſtinacy of Governor 
Hutchinſon drove the people to deſpera- 


ton, it was deſtroyed. In New-Hamp- 


hire the prudence of Governor Went- 


worth, the vigilance of the magiſtrates 


and the firmneſs of the people were com- 


ned, and the hateful CITY Was 
ſent 


Sept. B. 


His TORY OF 
ſent away without any damage, and vit 
but little tumult. 

- The firſt cargo of tea, enfin 
twenty- ſeven cheſts, was landed and ſtor 
ed at the cuſtom houſe, before aug peng 
could aſſemble to obſtruct it. At 
meeting was called, and 4 propoſal 
made to Mr. Parry, the.configtiee, to 
ſhip it: To this he conſented. A gum 
was appointed by order of the town, t 
watch the cuſtom houſe. ' The tea havin 
been entered, it was neceſſary that th 
duty ſhould be paid; which was don 
openly, by the conſignee. The Gower 
nor convened the Council, and Kept'th 
magiſtrates and peace officers in readihel 
to ſuppreſs any riotous ap ces; bt 
there was no need of their exertion. Th 
tea was peaceably reſhi pped and * a 
Halifax. 

A ſecond cargo, of thirty ches N hid 
came conſigned to the ſame perſon, 'tal 
ed a ſmall ferment ; and the windows 
his lodgings were broken. He applied tc 
the Governor for protection. The Gor 
ernor, as before, ſummoned the Cound 
and magiſtrates. The town, by thei 
committee, prevailed on the conſignee tt 
ſend the-tea to Halifax, after having pail 
the duty, without which the ſhip coul 
not legally be cleared at the cuſtom houſe 

A gener: 
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chains on America, univerſally pre- 
led. The towns had ſeverally paſſed 
jlves, aſſerting their right of exemption 
pm all taxation by Parliament; con- 


appointing committees of inſpection 
carry their reſolutions into effect. The 
mmittees were vigilant ; and being aid- 


ur exertions were ſucceſstul. 


age, which excited the moſt ſerious ap- 
denſions. The Parliament had aſſum- 
| judicial, as well as legiſlative powers; 
directed their vengeance againſt Boſ- 


ps of war; its commerce was interditt- 
; its tradeſmen were without employ- 
nt ; and its. poor without bread. A 
litary Governor preſided there, and was 
wing together all the Britiſh troops 
mevery part of America; that he might 
prepared, to make any ſanguinary ex- 


coercion, might be judged neceſſary. 

ins ſympathy of their American bre- 
, raiſed contributions, for the relief 
the numerous poor in Boſton, who 


mning the importation and ule of tea; 


|by the general ſentiment of the people, 


The controverſy had now advanced, to 


p, Its port was ſhut, and guarded by 


ument, which, in the miniſterial plan 


2 | were 
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A general deteſtation of the meaſures, 1774. 
ſued by the Britiſh miniſtry; to.rivet 
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1774. were regarded as JOEY 


— cauſe. 


| caſes of common danger, to hold 


' gerous to the defigns of the Britiſh ; 


common concerns, for above forty yea 


occaſionally met in central 
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But, to guard ourſelves effe&u; 
ly againſt the gathering 232 
the Colonies was thought abſolutely ne 
ſary ; and recourſe was had to the ſu 
meaſure which had formerly been tris 


Th 


ConcRess of ns from ahh 
. _— 

The enemies of Atierica haven 
cenſured this meaſure as — 
illegal and dangerous. That it was Ut 


reaſon, it was to us the means of {ak 
Though it was not ſupported by 2 
written law, yet it was evidently fount 
on ſelf preſervation, the firſt law of nate 
But that it was unprecedented, is a 
great miſtake. From the middle ef t 
preceding century, the united Colonies 
New-England, held annual, or ſemiann 
al meetings of Commiſſtoners, on t 


From the reign of Queen Anne, to 
of George the ſecond, Governors, all + 
delegates from Councils and AfﬀerbbQg.” 
to ba 
conferences relative to the operation 1 


2 x 
9 . 
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ume of ConGREessEs, though unknown, 
A more natural or obvious ſtep, in a 


Wfety ? Precedents were numerous, that 


Iemblies, when their mtereſts were u- 
ted ; what then ſhould hinder the peo- 
le from following the example, when 
teir intereſt required them to meet, with- 
it their Governors, who were endeavor- 
g to maintain a ſeparate intereſt ? 
At the meeting of the Aſſembly of 
ew-Hampſhire; in the fpring, the Houſe 
Repreſentatives, conformably to the 
waceedings of the Aſſemblies in the oth- 
© Colonies, appointed a committee of 
rreſpondence. The Governor, who 
u in vain labored to prevent this meaſ- 
adjourned the Aſſembly, and after a 


en 6, 1754. A queſtion way moved in Council by the Gev- 
mor, Whether it be not an infringement of the prerogative, for 
de Houſe to join with the Couwell, in appointing delegeres to the 

at Albany? To which the Council anſwefed ; that the 


erviews, for the lover Houſe fo noifiinate perſote, to be Jajaed 
"th ſuch as the Council ſhould point. - 


Z 2 


ft, or treaties with the Indian tribes:* 
ſhefſe meetings, uſually called by the 


r diſregarded in Britain, were familiar to 
M people -of America; and what could 


U of common danger 5 than to aflemble. 
j deputies; and confer on the means of 


yvernors and delegates had held theſe 


(Houſe had no inherent right z but ir dad Been long the cuſtom, at ſuch 


G n Tl Bin tte 1 
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3 


May 10. 


june 8. 


1774. few days, diſſolved it; h 
— means, to diſſolve the committee alio 


July 6. 


July 14» 


July 21, 


pounds, agreeably to the laſt p 
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oping, by thi 


Bur they were not reſtricted by form 
On a ſummons iſſued by the commi 
the Repreſentatives met again, in the 
own chamber. The Governor, g | 
by the Sheriff of the county, went among 
them. They roſe at his entrance," "Hh 
declared their meeting illegal, and dired 
ed the Sheriff to — open proclamation 
for all perſons to diſperſe, and keep th. 4 
King's peace. When he had retired th 
reſumed their ſeats; but, on further con 
fideration, - adjourned to another houſe 
and after ſome converfation, wrote le 
to all the towns in the Province; requeſt 
ing them to ſend deputies, to hold'a Con 
vention at Exeter, who ſhould chooſe del 
egates for a general Congreſs; and1ofe N 
their reſpective quotas of two — 


of the Provincial tax. They alſo 1 
mended a day of faſting and prayer, to 
obſerved by the ſeveral congregations, o 


account of the gloomy appearance of pub? 


affairs. The day was obſerved, with 
ligious ſolemnity. The money was cage 
lected. Eighty- five duputies were cho 
and met at Exeter, where they de 
Nathaniel Folſom and * sul Try 

Etſquire 
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dguires, to attend the propoſed Congreſs, 
it Philadelphia, i in September, and deliv- 
ned to them the money which had been 
pllected, to defray their expenſes. They 
i recommended the diſtreſſed: ſtate of 
Þſton, to the commiſeration of their 
bethren in Neu-Hampſhire; and con- 
ndutions were raiſed in nn of rt 
Owns for their relief. 

The Governor was now acitlagak — 
phis letters to the miniſtry acknowledged, 
jat the union of the Colonies. would 


he ſame time, he did the people the juſ- 
ce to ſay, that they had abſtained from 
ad their courſe. In his letters which 
ere publiſhed; hy the miniſtry, there ap- 
xars a ſpirit of candor toward the people, 
þ well as a defire ta recommend himſelf 
d the approbation of bis ſuperiors. 
ough he ſaw another authority riſing 
| the Proyince, founded on the broad 


epreſentatzon,; an authority over which 
& had no influence or control; yet he 
adeavored to — the ſhadow of-the 


long as — any wy 
But it was impracticable for a . 
ueumſtanced as he was, to withſtand the 


23 ä ſpirit 


not be loſt in New-Hampſhire. At; 


ks of public opinion, and unteſtrained 


1774. 
— 


1774. ſpirit of tho people. ain 
— to prevent a rupture, there is 


ments, which he conceived to ber hig d 


„„ 


5 by the popular voice, reſtrained fi 


\ 
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evidence, for candor, to believe. Bur 
cannot be thought ſtrange, that in bi 
endeavors to comply with the expect 
tions of the miniſtry, and their iu 


ty, he ſhould fall into ſuch a ſnare, 
Joſe the affections of the people; for 


51 21h 


The troops in Boſton wanted barrat 
ts; ſecure them againſt the app 0 achir 
winter. The artificers of the town, 


working in the ſerviee of goverum 
General Gage was therefore 6 obliged t 
ſend for aſſiſtance to the neighbor 
Governors, and, among others, to Go 
nor Wentworth. Inftead of ' convening! 
his Council for their advice, or iſſuing 
proclamation, inviting help _—_— fe 
ing reward, he privately employe | 
ſon to hire carpenters to go to 
It was impoſſible that the ſeeret ff 
* n ert it was een m de g 
* nals of one of hls n 
WN a Meet " oe OL 
* moſt to death, to prevent it, If 1 can, at —— 
mY 


© to my country, and honor to our ſovereign, my laber. 9 
6 My heart is devoted to me err 


e 


1 all reſpects 
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ends reprobated his conduct. The 1774 
unmittee of Portſmouth; at the head of 
üch, was big uncle; Hunking Went 

th, hore their public teſtimony againſt 
and cenſured him; not by name, but 
implication, as an enemy to the com- 
unity, and the men whom he had em- 
0 ed; as unworthy of ſociety.” The 
ent in this ſecret buſineſs, was brought 
n his knees before the committee of 
jacheſter, and made an humble acknowl- 
ment. This prudent ſtep of the com · 
itte, diſarmed the popular rage, and 
ned: any; irg te bis Pera or 


Teac ofthe come which 
t at Philadelphia, were unaverſally ap- *. 


e. Tho pink af them unn im 


ut pacific, The mode of oppoſition, to 
de arbitrary claims of Britain, Which 
Icy recommended; was non- importation 
nd nen- conſumption. But in the cloſe 
h their addreſs, to their conſtituents, 
hey adviſed them to extend their views 
o the maſt unhappy events, and to be in 
for every contin- 
3 Not long aftor this advice was 
ade public, a contingency preſented it- 
, in which the people of New-Hamp- 
lire gave an example of that ſpirit, by 
lich the whole country was animated. 
Z 4 The 


| 
| 
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— 


Dee. 13. 


fort. The Captain and his "five i 


time, when a ſhip of war was dally e 


ed with great expedition and alacrity, a 
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An order having been paſſed by tt if 
King in Council, prohibiting the erpor 
ation of gunpowder and other milit: 
ſtores, to America; a copy of it 

brought by expreſs to Portinouth,/at 


pected from Boſton, with a 
troops, to take poſſeſſion of fore Will 
and Mary, at the entrance of the h 
The committee of the town, with all 90 
ſible ſecreſy and diſpatch, collected 40 
pany, from that and ſame of the r 
boring towns; and before the Goren 
had any ſuſpicion of their intentions, the 
n to Newcaſtle, and aſſaulted t 
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(which was the whole garriſon) w 

confined, and one hundred bartels 
powder were carried off. The next di 
another company went and removed fil 
teen of the lighteſt cannon, and all t 
ſmall arms, with ſome other watlik 
ſtores ; which they diſtributed in the 
eral towns, under the care of e commit 
tees. Major John Sullivan, and Capt. 
John Langdon, diſtinguiſhed themſelvegyy © 
as leaders in this affair. It was tranfacony r. 
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in the moſt fortunate point” of time 
Juſt before the arrival of the . 
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companies of ſoldiers; who took pofleſ- 
fon of the fort, and of the 8 cannon 
which had not been removed. 

The Governor put the five men, who 
longed to the fort, on board the ſhips 
of war, to be reſerved as evidences in caſe 
of a proſecution of the offenders for high 
treaſor-; and having conſulted Council in 
this and the neighbouring Province, 
thought it his duty; that he might pre- 
rent any charge of miſpriſion of treaſon 
zainſt himſelf; to diſmiſs from public 
truſt, all thoſe 15 concerned in the 
afſault of the fort, who had held any of- 
ice under the government, and concern- 


teſtimony. He alſo iſſued a proclamation, 
commanding all officers, civil and military, 
to aſſiſt in detecting and ſecuring the of- 
fenders ; and exhorting all the people to 
beware of being ſeduced, by the falſe arts 
and menaces of abandoned men. 

It was thought proper by the Governor 
and ſome of his friends, to form an aſſo- 
ciation, for the ſupport of the royal gov- 
emment, and for their mutual defence. 

They boaſted, that an hundred men could 
be procured, from the ſhips, at a minute's 
warning, This tranſaction expoſed the 
| 2 
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fngate, and Canſeau ſloop, with ſeveral 1774. 


ing whoſe proceedings he had authentic 


os 


1 


1775, weakneſs of the cauſe, which they mn 
— to ſupport; for what could an ha 


Jav. 25, 
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men do againſt the whole country? 

A ſecond convention of deputies mut at 
Exeter, to conſult on the ſtate of affalr 
and appoint delegates for the next genen 
Congreſs, to be holden on the tenth df 
and Captain Langdon were choſen; an nd 
the ſum of two hundred and fifty poun 
was ordered to defray their expenſes. - Th 
convention iſſued an addreſs to the people, 
warning them of their danger; ex. 
horting them to union, peace and harmo- 
ny, frugality, induſtry, manufactures, ane 
learning the military art ; that they might 
be able, if neceſſary, to defend the eoun- 


try againſt invaf n. They . 
committee of corre nce, with x 


to call another convention, . they 
ſhould judge it neceſſar. 
The winter paſſed away in e 
prehenſion and anxiety. Men of confid- 
eration ſaw that a wide breach was made, 
and that it could not eaſily he eloed 
Some happy genius was wanted to plan, 
and wiſdom on both fides to adopt, a en- 
ſtitution for Britain and America. Royal 
charters and inſtruttions, acts of Patlia- 
ments and precedents of all * 
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t was doubtful whether force cauld gen- 
mate ſubmiſſion, or whether reſiſtance 
ould enervate force. Neither country 
xx ſenſible of the ſtrength and reſources 
the other. The preſs teemed with ar- 
pments on both ſides; but no plan of 
onciliation was adopted. A fair and can- 
id repreſentation. of our grievances could 
jot be received, in the Court of Britain. 
bach fide was tenaeiaus af its claims, and 
here appeared no diſpoſition to relax. 
When two nt nations are in ſuch 

tate, they generally find among their 
tends and allies, ſome mediating power, 
v bring them to terms and prevent arup» 
ture, Between Britain and America, no 
nediatop could be found. The contro- 
ſerſy could be decided only by the rm 
Arbiter of nations. 

The firſt ſhips, which 8 in the 
pring, brought us neus that the petition 
of Congreſs was graciouſly received by the 
ling; and that the merchants of England 
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nved our hopes. Soon after we were in- 
formed, that the Parliament had; voted the 
tiſtence of a rebellion in Maſſachuſetts ; 
ind that the other Colonies were aiding 

and 


SN 


ere petitioning in our favor. This re- 


379 


ul but a rotten foundation. The ſtore 1775. 
temporary expedients was exhauſtect. 


'S 
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1775. and aſſiſting: That the Lords and 
— mons had addreſſed the King, to 5 
ä the revenue- acts, and had aſſured him 
that they would ſtand by him, with thei 

lives and fortunes : That the King hade 
manded an augmentation of his forces, by 

ſea and land: That the commerce of thy 
New-England Colonies: was to be r 
ſtrained, and their fiſhery prohibited.; and 

that an additional number of troops, horſ 

and foot, were ordered to America. The 
tidings threw us into diſtreſs. A n 
ſeemed inevitable; and a gloom averſpreac 

the whole country. The people of Boſte 
began to remove from the town; an 

thoſe, who could not remove, were ſolicit 

ous to ſecure their moſt valuable effects 

In the midſt of this diſtreſs, a frigatear 

april 14, rived expreſs from England; with an de 
count of a propoſal made and voted i 
Parliament, which was called Lord North 
conciliatory propoſition.” It was this; 

* that when any Colony by their Gover 

nor, Council and Aflembly; ſnall engaę 

to make proviſion, for the ſuppoxt ot 

civil government, and adminiſtration's 
juſtice, in ſuch Colony ; it will be propem 

if ſuch propoſal be approved by tlie King 

and Parliament, for ſo long time as ſuch 
e {hall be made, to forbear to 
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kvy any duties or taxes in ſuch Colony; 1775. 
except for the regulation of commerce; 

the neat proceeds of which ſhall be car- 

tied to the account of ſuch Colony reſ- 
pectively.” - The troops, however, were 
remain; and the refraftory Colonies 

re to be-puniſhed. This propoſition 

faid to be founded on ſome advice, re- 

aved from New-York, that if conceſſions 

made by Parliament, they would 

enſure the proceedings of Congreſs, and 

reak the union of the Colonies. The 

opoſal was evidently a bait thrown out 

divide us, and tempt us to deſert the 

Colony of Maſſachuſetts ; who could not 

pmply, without ſubmitting to the altera- 

ton, lately made by Parliament 1 in their 

barter. 

What might have been the elle of this 
ropoſition in the other Colonies, if it 

ad been allowed time to operate, is un- 

ertain. The conduct of General Gage, 

n receiving this news, was in the higheſt 

egree abſurd and inconſiſtent. He had 

en blamed in Parliament for his inactiv- 

ly. He had friends in Boſton, who con- 

lantly aflured him, that the people in the 

wuntry would not dare to face his troops. 
He had been informed of a magazine of 
proviſions and ſtores, at Concord, laid up 


by 
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1775: by the Provincial Congreſs, in caſe of e 
— tremity; With the news of the contik 
tory propoſition, he received orders t 
make an experiment of its ſucceſs, >< 
April :3, the eighteenth day of April; he iflacd ut 
for calling a general Aſſembly, to compl 

| with the propoſed terms of recontiliation 

and in the night following, he 'privatel 
diſpatched a body of his troops, to deſtrt 

the magazine at Concord; and to ſeis 

ſome of the leaders of oppoſition, ho ha 

retired from the town. He was ihdu6e« 

to believe, that if between the iſſuing « 

his writs, and the meeting of the Aſſem 

bly, he could ſtrike a bold ſtroke; i 

ſo intimidate the people, and unfit-then 

for defence; that they would eaſily comp 

with the terms propoſed. But he totall 

' miſtook the genius of the people of New 
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England. Nor were his deſigns parte 't 
on ſo ſecretly as he imagined. The popu 
lar leaders were ſeaſonably appriſed 


their danger, and kept themſelves out o 
his reach. The country was alarmed, 5 
expreſſes ſent off in the night, before 
had taken the precaution to ſhutthe a 
nues of the town. A company of ame 
citizens kept guard at Lexington, on di 
road to Concord. The Britiſh troop: 
when they appeared in the morning haf 
| ne!! 


NE WHAMPSHIRE. 
ag ordered them to diſperſe, fired upon 


hey were able, they retreated through 


ho ſuddenly collected from all quarters 


t oppoſe them. 
On the alarm of this act of hoſtility, 


other Colonies, took arms, and flew to 
the aſſiſtance of their brethren. 

Notwithſtanding this ill -· adviſed and 
mſucceſsful attempt of Gage, Governor 


Wentworth had very ſanguine hopes of 
the good effect of the conciliatory propo- 


the root of peace in New-Hampſhire.” 
tle ſummoned a new Affernbly j- and in 
us ſpeech, entreated them, as the only 
legal and conſtitutional Repreſentatives 
of the people, 
' toluch meafures, as might tend to ſecure 
their peace and fafety; and effectually 
'lead to a reſtoration of the public tran- 
'quillity ; and an affectionate reconcilia- 
tion with the mother country.” The 
gu 2 a ſhort receſs, that they 
might 


howers of muſquetry from the people, 


to direct their counſels ' 


383 
2. 
hem, as they were retiring, and killed e 
kveral on the ſpot. They then proceeded 
v Concord, and deſtroyed ſuch of the 
ſores as had not been removed; and hav- 
ug accompliſhed their object, as far as 


the people of New-Hampſhire, and of the 


tion; and determined, as he ſaid, to plant 


May 4+ 
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1775. might adviſe with their conſtituents on ſe 
— momentous a queſtion; and the Governot 
reluctantly conſented to adjourn them to 
the twelfth day of ſunme. 
In the mean time; the officers and mer 
of the Scarborough began to diſmantle 
the fort; they alſo ſtopped two veſſels i 
den with proviſions, which were coming 
into the harbor ; and notwithſtanc ng 
the moſt preſſing remonſtrances aſs 10 
inhabitants, and ſolicitation of the Gover 
nor, refuſed to releaſe them. Upon-thi 
a body of armed men, went to a batter 
on Jerry's point, at Great Iſland, and-took 
away eight cannon of ' twenty-four and 
thirty-two pound ſhot, which they brought 
up to Portſmouth ; and whulſt they were 
engaged in this work, the Canſeau ſlooj 
convoyed the two proviſion veſſels to Bol 
ton, for the ſupply of the fleet and arm 
A new convention was at this time fit 
ing at Exeter; in which the Pro 
was more fully and equally reprelentec 
than it ever had been before. They pal 
ſed votes of thanks to thoſe who had t: 
ken the poder and guns from the fort 
in the preceding winter, and to thoſe be 
had removed the cannon from the battery: 
They alſo inſtructed the Repreſentatives, 
how to act at the next meeting of the A- 
ſembly 


May 26. 
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bly ;; and; the voice of the conven- 2 
jon was regarded by the Houſe, as * 
ice of the conſtituenis. 
A the adjousnment,.- the 7 rhe; June, 
jun recommended the conciliatory 
opolition;' The firſſ ſtep which the 

uſe took, was in obedience to the voice 

the convention, to expel three members 

aum the Governor had called by the 

lig 's writ, from three new | townſhips; 

nüt many other towng; of much older 
landing, and more populous, were neg- 

ped; and never enjoyed: the privilege of 
preſentation, but in the newly-eſtabliſhs 
| conventigns.!... The Governor then ad- 
raed. the. Aﬀembly to. the cleventh of 
by. One of the expellad members, 
ing ſpoken his mind freely with- 
ut doors, way, aſtaulted by the popur, 
kce, and tagk ſhelter in the, Governor) 
uſe, The people demanded him, and 
kought a gun, maunted on me. ta 


Fo ent” if ind 8 
retired, w. the fort; dae 

N ve a ſcene. gf, pillage - tiv 

. Wben the ſſembly met again, he ſent Pm 
| meſſage, from ths, fort; and.adjourned 

Rem 8 m 


| of the other Governors on this conti ner 


1775 5. but they never met any more. Hake 


the remaining cannon of 
Avg, 24. 


_ adjourning the Aſſembly” to the next A 
iſtration, and the laſt time hat he ſet hi 


Hampſhire; when'i it had kanten 


ed him to act agreeably to his own pftinei 


the worſt, his faults were ab few, and hi 


© appear to advantage. Inifteag 6f's 
ing the breach, he endeavered to doe 
| and when his efforts failed, he retired fror 
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ünued under the protection of the Star 
borough, and ne! * ſhip of war, till; 
the fort we 
wow on board, and then failed for g of 

In September he eame to the Alle 
of of Shoals, and there iſſued proclamativn 


nil. This was the laſt act of his admin 


foot in the Province. Thus an end W 
put to the Britiſn Government in New 


hve years. 

From this view of 05 adrnlinſtrition 
Governor Wentworth, it is eaſy to eon 
elude,” that his intentions were paciſie 
and whilſt the temper of the times allow 


ples, his government was acceptable an 
eneficial; but when matters had comet 


conduct as temperate, as could be expef 
from a ſervant of the Crown. If a'tom 
pariſon be drawn, between: bim and mo 


at the beginning of the revolution, beit m 


$ £Fh a fituatio! 
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i ſtuation, here he could no longer ex- 1775. 
— 


xciſe the office of a Governor; leaving 
is eſtate .and many of his friends; and 
reſerving only his commiſſion, as ſurveyor 
f the King's woods; the limits of which 
ere much b "oF wth MN 
Ones”: ; 
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tions could be formed. By the old — 
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War with Bias. Change of * 
Temporary Conftitution. InDBPENDENCY 


Military exertions. Stark's expetiti 
— of troops during the way; 


HEN the controverſy with E 
ſhewed ſymptoms of — i 

the deſign of the Miniſtry and Parhamen 
to provoke us to arms became apparent 
the people of New-Hampſhire bega 
ſeriouſly to meditate the defence of the! 
country. It was uncertain in what man 
ner the ſcene would open; for this ar 
other reaſons no regular plan of « 


tia law, every male inhabitant, from fi 
teen years old to ſixty, was obliged to 
provided with a muſket and bayonet, knaj 
ſack, cartridge-box, one pound of powdet 
twenty bullets and twelve flints. Eve 
town was obliged to keep in readineſs ot 
barrel of powder, two hundred pounds 
lead and three hundred flints, for 
ſixty men ; beſide a quantity of arms an 
ammunition for the ſupply of ſuch as v 
not able to provide themſelves wi 

nec ell 


r = = = 
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common military trainings, were obliged 
t keep the ſame arms and ammunition. 
I a time of peace, theſe requifitions were 
teplefted, and the people in general were 
tot completely furniſhed, nor the towyns 
ſupplied according to law. The care which 
the Governor had taken to appoint officers 
of militia and review the regiments, for 
ome years before, had awakened their at- 
ention to the duties of the parade; which 
gere performed with renewed ardor, after 
te provincial convention had recommend 
a the learning of military exerciſes and 
nanceuvres. Voluntary aſſociations were 
formed for this purpoſe, and the moſt ex- 
perienced perſons were choſen to com- 


alſe rumors and confuſion, the commit- 
res of inſpection in each town were alſo 
committees of correſpondence, by whom 
il intelligence concerning the motions of 
the Britiſh, were to be communicated ; 
nd proper perſons were retained to carry 
expreſſes when there ſhould be occaſion. 
In this ſtate of anxiety and expectation; 
when an early ſpring had invited the huſ- 


mand on "theſe occafions. To prevent 


neceſſary articles. Even thoſe perſons&who 1775. 
yere exempted from appearing at the 


tandman to the labor of the field; Gene- a, 1. 


al Gage thought it proper to open the 
Aa 3 drama 
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1775. drama of war. The alarm was immed 
— ately communicated from town to tc 
through the whole country, and wide 
teers flocked from all parts ; 3 


ten thouſand men aſſembled in the ne ih 
- borhood of Boſton, completely inveſt ba 
on the land fide; and cut off all ce 0n 
nication with the county. the 
On the farſt alarm, about en to 1 

| 8 men marched from the nearelſt-p: 


of New-Hampſhire, to join their brethren 

who had afſembled in arms about Boſton 

Of theſe, - ſome returned; others | forme 

themſelves into two regiments, _ th 

authority of the Maſlachuſetts 

May . tion. As ſoon as the Proviavigh Con 
greſs of New-Hampſhire met, they vot 

ed to raiſe two thouſand men, w 

formed into three regiments; thoſe whicl 

were already there to be accounted.as two 

and another to be inliſted immediate) 

Theſe men engaged to ſerve till the la 

day of December, unleſs ſooner diſchat 
ed. The command of theſe regiments 
| given to the Colonels John Stark, Jame: 
k Reed and Enoch Poor. The two forme 
were preſent in the memorable battle ot 

| jone x7. the heights of Charleſtown, being poſted" 
| on the left wing, behind a fence ; ffon 
| which they ſorely galled the — 


N eee IR E. $08 


key advanced to the attack. and tut them 2 
bun by Whale ranks at onte. In their 
treat they laſt ſeveral men, and among 
hers, the brave Major Andrew McClary; 
jho was killed by a eannon thot-after he 
u paſſed the iſthmus of Charleſtoun. 
on the alarm occaſioned by this battle; 
hc third regiment collected and marched 

v the camp; and with; the other New- J ** 
lampſhire troops was poſted on the left 
ning of che army at Winter-Hill, under 
be immediate command of 2 Ges + 
aficers,. received; * appointment from 
Congreſs, e#;d:$3114551.21 

It had been a common ane n 
the Britiſn troops, that the Americans 
would not dare to fight with them. This 
attle effectually convinced them of their 
niſtake. They — that fighting with 
u was a ſerious thing; and the loſs which 
hey ſuſtained in this battle, evidently had 

n influence on their ga . 
tons. 

Whilſt the Scarborough Giants remain- 
din the harbour of Piſcataqua, frequent 
lickerings. happened between her crew 
ind ha. inhabitants, | Captain Berkeley 
kized all inward; bound veſlels, and ſent 
hem to Boſton. He alſo prevented the 
Aa 4 | boats 
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—— 


fetch proviſions from the tom; And on 


A compromiſe, at length, was made 


Auguſt 24. 


open boats were permitted to paſo, to 
fiſh for the inhabitants; and his k 


umts ron or 


to the river from pern 
out to catch fiſn. This conduct was don 
formable to the orders which be had te 
ceived to execute the reſtraining act. 
return, his boats were not 00 


= & ©& *© & Aa- * 


of them was fired upon in the night, b 
ſome of the guards ſtationed oni the ſtiote 


tween bim and the corumirtro uf mut 


were allowed to take freſh 0 
the uſe of the ſhip. This agreement fi 
ſiſted but a ſhort time, and nay 
tercourſe was cut off. '' 06 6 JI 
ha went in volunteer parties, 13 
direction of Major Ezekiel Worthen 
whom the convention appointed Engme 
and built forts on the points of 
iſlands, which form a narrow 
about a mile below the town of Port 
mouth. One of theſe was called Fo 
Waſhington, and the other Fort Sullivan 
The cannon which had been ſaved tron 
the old fort and battery were mounte 
here, and the town was thought to be ſe 
cure from being 3 by * 0 
war. - 
Th 


- 
II 
* 
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The tenth of September was the laſt 1779. 
ty of exportation fixed by the general . 
Congreſs: -Moſt of the veſſels which ſail- 
& out of the harbor were ſeized by the 
riitiſh eruiſers and carried into Boſton. 
One was retaken by a privateer of overly 
ind carried into Cape-Anne. © 

In the following month, ſeveral Britiſh 08. . 
armed: veſſets were ſent to burn the town 
of Falmduth; which was in part effected. 
by throwing carcaſes and ſending a part) 
on ſhore, ner cover of their guns. It 
vas ſuſpeRed that they had the ſame de- 
ſign againft Portſmouth. General Waſh- 
ington difpatched Brigadier General Sul- 
van from the camp at Cambridge, with 
orders to take the command of the'militia 
md defend the harbour of Paſcataqua. On 
this occaſion, the works erected on the 
iſlands were ſtrengthened; a boom, con- 
ſtructed with maſts and chains, was 
thrown acroſs the Narrows, which was 
ſeveral times broken by the rapidity of the 
current, until it was found impoſſible to 
ſecure the paſſage by ſuch means; an old 
ſhip was ſcuttled and ſunk in the northern 
channel of the river; a company of 
fle- men, from the camp, was poſted on 
GreatsIftand ; and fire-rafts were con- 


ſtructed to burn the enemy's ſhipping. 
Theſe 
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1775 Theſe an ae to 1 up the 
ſpirits of the people; but many families, 


and impriſoned ; ſome fled to Nova · Scati, 


mented theſe exceſſes; but no effec dul 


a5.” 
* — 
®, „ 
* 
. 
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not thinkin g themſelves ſafe in Portſ. 
mouth, removed into the country, and 
there remained till the next ſpring. 

A ſpirit of violent reſentment was er- 
cited againſt all who were ſuſpected of a 
diſpoſition inimical to the American cauſe. 
Some perſons were taken up on 


or to England, or joined the Britiſh, army 
in Boſton. Others were reſtricted. to ct 
tain limits and their motions continually 
watched. The paſſions of jealouſy, _ 
and revenge were freely indulged, and 
the tongue of flander was under no - 
ſtraint. Wiſe and good men ſecretly} la- 


remedy could be adminiſtered. All com- 
miſſions under the former authority being I ü 
annulled, the courts of juſtice were ſhut, Wc 
and the ſword of magiſtracy was ſheathed. d 
The Provincial Convention directed the WM 0 
general affairs of the war; and town com- Wt 
mittees had a diſcretionary, but undefined 
power to preſerve domeſtic peace. Habitgot 
decency, family government, and the good 
examples of influential perſons, contribut- 
ed more to maintain order than any other 
authority. The value of theſe ſecret bonds 


of 
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picuous. : 

In the convention 9 1 Exeter, 
n May, and continued. fitting with but 
little interruption till November, one 
hundred and two towns were repreſented, 


for the army, and a committee of ſafety. 
To this laſt committee, the general in- 
ſtruction was ſimilar to that, given by the 
Romans, to their Dictators, to take un- 
der conſideration, all matters in which 
the welfare of the Province, in the ſecu- 
'rity of their rights, is concerned; and 
to take the utmoſt care, that the public 
ſuſtain no damage. Particular inſtruc- 


tons were given to them, from time to 


conſidered as the ſupreme executive; and 


effect as n and reſolves of that 
whole 
Buy an üer ir of the convention, the for- 
mer Secretary, Theodore Atkinſon, Eq. 
delivered up the Province records, to a 
committee which was ſent to receive them, 
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Ne 1 & detrimenti reſpublica cepiat." 


by one hundred and thirty- three members. 
Their firſt care was to eſtabliſſi poſt ofſfi- 
ces; to appoint a committee of ſupplies 


during the receſs of the convention, their 
orders and recommendations had the ſame 


and 
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time, as occaſion required. They were 
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2. and Ebenezer Thompſon, "—_ Way ar 
— pointed in his place. The records Mut 
deeds, and of the probate office; for th Was 
county of Rockingham; were alſo reino 90 

| | ed to Exeter, as a place of greater ſal: 1 

than Portſmouth: The former Treafu 

| er, George Jaffrey, Eſq. was applied u 

| for the public money in his hands, which 

| to the amount of one thouſand; five hun con 
dred and fixteen pounds four ſhillings 
eight pence, he delivered; and Niet 
Gilman, _y was Es Treff 

5 His room 4 

During this year, three emiſſions ofps 
per bills were made. The firſt, of 
thouſand and fifty pounds; the ſecbiid d 
ten thouſand pounds; and the third, 0 
twenty thouſand pounds. For the ambun 

of thoſe ſums, the Treafurer gave his 0 

ligation in ſmall notes, which paſſecd fe 
a time, as current money, _ 
value to filver and gold. But as eniiff 
were multiplied, as the redetnptickedit 
bills was put off to diſtant periods, and 
the bills themſelves were counterfelted,1 
was impoſſible for them long to FRO 
their value. 
Beſide the three rogimettts which n 
pou of the American army at — 
a compan 
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company of antillery was raiſed to do 178. 
uty at the forts, A company of rangers — 
as poſted on Connetticut river; and 
wo companies more were appointed, to 
e ready to march Wherever the commit- 
xt of ſafety ſhould direct. The whole 
militia was divided into twelve regiments ; 
he field officers were appointed by the 
wnyention, and the inferior officers were 
hoſen by the companies. Out of the 
nilitia were inliſted four regiments of 
ninute- men, ſo called, becauſe they were. 
b be ready at a minute's Warning, They. ' © 
ere conſtantly trained to military duty, 
nd when called to ſervice, were allowed, 
be ſame pay as the regiments in the con- 
incntal army. In the ſucceeding winter, 
vhen the Connecticut forces had with - 
kaun from the camp, becauſe their time 
f ſervice was expired, ſiæteen companies: 
« the New-Hampſhire militia, of ſixty- 
ne men each, ſupplied their place, till tho 
ntiſh, troops /evacuated Boſton. 
The convention having been appoint- 
«for ſix months only; before the expirar 
tion: of that time, applied to the general 
Congreſs for their advice, relpeQzng ſome 
node of government for the future, In 
| «CIV : [30] 10 mended 
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LILY mended to them, to call a full and fee 
* repreſentation of the people; that thef 

© Repreſentatives, if they ſhould think it 

© neceſſary, might eſtabliſh ſuch a form et 
government, as, in theirjudgment, wouli 

© beſt conduce to the happineſs of the 
people, and moſt effectually tend to ſt 

© cure peace and good order in the Proy 
© Ince, during the continuance of the di 
pute between Great. Britain and the Col 
bonies. On recewing this advice, the 
convention took into their confideriticl 
Wer. 14 the mode in which a full and free repre 
ſentation ſhould be called; and 1nat 
agreed, that each elector ſhould poſſes a 
real eſtate of twenty pounds value, ane 
every candidate for election, one of th 
hundred pounds; that every town, bon. 

ſiſting een one hundred families, ſhould 

ſend one Repreſentative, and one mort for 

every hundred families; and that thoſe 

towns which contained a leſs number be 

E -- than one hundred ſhould be claſſed: 4 
| They had before ordered a ſurvey to be 


—_— 


| made of the number of people 1 in the Ter- , 
fl 
| eral counties; and having obtained it, 4 


they determined, that the number of 4 
Repreſentatives to the next convention, 
ſhould bear the following proportion o 
the number of people, viz. 
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jockinghard, 37850 people 38 {og 1778. 
drafford, 12713 « {= ative. ww 


jilboroagh, 1644 

cheſhire, 11089 1 << 02 

Grafton, | 152 4101 WIE, 6 EF DG vu 
. {1 — — 9 

hall 382200 800 6465 (11157 


Theſe Ne eee to be empow- 

ed, by their conſtituents, to aſſume gov- 

enment as recommended by the general 

Congreſs, and to continue for one whole 

ear from the time of ſuch aſtumption. The 

wages of the members were to be paid by 

the ſeveral towns, and their travelling ex- 

penſes out of the public treaſury. Hav- 

ing formed. this pla; and ſent copies of 

t to the mel e the convention 

liſolved. e % 5 Nous. 16. 
This 0 was e chiefly, 

« men, who knew nothing of the theory 

of government, and had never before been 

concerned in public buſineſs. In the 

hort term of ſix months, they acquired 

o much — experience, as to be 

wnvineed, that it was improper for a le- 

plative Aſſembly to cenſiſt of one Houſe 

mly. As ſoon as the new convention 

ame together, they drew up a temporary 

orm of government; and, agreeably to 8 

the * repoſed in them by their conſtit= 

vents, 
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1776. vents, having aſſumed the name and au. 
=, thoxity of a Houſe of Repreſentatives, 


Jan, 5. 


of the other; that a Secretary, andialt 6th 


recuons to the contrary 
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they proceeded to chooſe twelve, perſons; 
to — a diſtin branch of the legiſlature; 
by the name of a Coungyl.. Of theſe, five 
were choſen from the. county of Rocking. 
ham, two from Strafford; two from Hull. 
borough, two from Chefture and one from 
Grafton. Theſe were empowered to elect 
their n Preſident, and any ſeuen of 
them were to be a quorum. It s or- 
dained, that no act or reſolve ſhouldꝭ be 
valid, unleſs pafted by hoth branches of 
the legiſlature ; that all money bilts-ſhould 
originate in the Houſe of Repreſentatives i 
that neither Houſe ſhould: adjourn: for 

more than two days, without the conſent 


er publid officers of tho Oolen⁰νHD and of 
each County, for the current year 
general and field officers of militia; ani al 
officers of the marching re giments; ſhould 
be appointed e Houſes z all b. 
ordinate militi rs by their reſpeRtivs 
companies; At ths- — Aſlembly 
ſhould fubſiſt one year; and if theatiſputi 
with Britain ſhould continue longer, und 
the general Congreſs ſhould gin 


2 


fliould be iſſued annually to the! feveral 
towns 
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ſember for the choice of Counſellors ana 
Repreſentatives, to be returned by the 
third Wedneſday in December. 

In this. haſty produQtion, there were 
me material defects. One was the want 
of an executive branch of government. 
To remedy this, the two Houſes, during 
heir ſeſſion, performed executive as well 
u legiſlative duty; and at every adjourn- 
nent appointed a committee of ſafety, to 
it in the receſs, with the ſame powers, as 
lad been given in the preceding year, by 
the convention. The number of this 
committee varied from fix to ſixteen. The 
Prefident of the Council was alſo Preſident 
this executive Committee. The perſon 
choſen to fill this chair was an old, tried, 


le Mrsuxen WARE, Efq. who was alſo 
pointed Chief Juſtice of the Superior 
Court, So great was the confidence of 
tie people in this gemleman, that they 
trupled not to inveſt him, at the ſame 
ime, with the higheſt offices, legiſlative, 
xccutive, and judicial; in which he was 
continued by annual elections during the 
whole war. 

This conſtitution was prefaced with for- 
ral reaſons for adopting government, viz. 
Bb That 
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athful. ſervant of the public, the honora- 
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vyns on or before the firſt day of No- 226. 
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1776. That the Britiſh Parliament had, un m 
mp grievous and oppreſſive acts, depri 


kingdom had ſent a powerful fleet ane 


deſtroying our lives and property; ti 


the adoption of a form of government 


a declaration in theſe words, We bon 


and unnatural conteſt with Great Brit 


we could enjoy our conſtitutional raght 
joice, if ſuch a reconciliation between i 
* ſhall. be approved by the contineſit 


© Congrels, in whoſe: Prudence and wiſdon v 
we confide. 5 Sue 
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us of our native rights; to enfores che 
dience to which acts, the miniſtry of tha 


army into this country, and had wanton 
ly and craelly< abuſed their power; i 


the ſudden and abrupt departure of 0 
late Governor, had left us deſtitute of le 
giilation; that no judicial Courts 
open to puniſh offenders ; 3 and chat u 
continental Congreſs had recommende 


Upon theſe grounds the convention mul 
* ceive ourſelves reduced to the neceſſity « 
* eſtabliſhing a form of government t 
continue during the preſent ui 
ain; proteſting and declaring that 1 
never ſought to throw off our depen 
dence on Great- Britain; but felt du 
* ſelves happy under her protection, whill 
and privileges; and that we fall n 


and our parent State can be effected, 
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| Such was the: language, and ſuch were 1576. 
he ſentiments of the people at that time: 


and had the Hritiſſi government, un the 
emoval of their: troops from Boſton, 
treated-with us, in anſwer to our laſt pe- 

tion, upon theprinciple of recbnciliation ; 
and reſtored us to the ſtate; in which we 
yere before the ſtamp- act was made, they 
night even then, have preſerved their 
connexion with us. But in the courſe of 
: few months, we not only found our pe- 
tions diſregarded, and our profeſſions of 
attachment to the parent ſtate treated as 


became ſo apparent, and our ſituation was 


ſingular, that there could be no hope 


of ſafety for us, without diſſolving our 


connexion with them, and aſſuming that 
equal rank among the powers of che earth 
for which nature had deſtined us, and to 


vhich the voice of reaſon and Providence 
loudly - called us. Britain had engaged 


foreign mercenaries to aſſiſt in ſubjugating 
us; juſtice required that we ſhould in our 
turn court foreign aid; but this could not 
be had, whilſt we — ourſelves 
ſubjects of that Crown againſt whoſe pow- 


er we were ſtruggling. The exertions 


which we had made, and the blood which 
ve had ſhed, were deemed too * a price 
he 5 2 a e 
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for reconciliation to a power which ſtill 
claimed the right to bind us in all caſey 
< whatſoever,' and which: held out to u 
unconditionalſubmiſſion, as the only term 
on which we were to expect even a pardon. 
Subje&ion to a Prince who had thrown 
us out of his protection ; who had ruined 
our commerce, deftroyed our cities und 
fpilled our blood; and whio would 80. 
govern us at all, without the interpoſſtion 
of a legiſlative body, in whoſe election: We 
had no voice, was an idea too 'abſt#d'ts 
be any longer entertained, Theſe fenti- 
ments, being ſet in their juſt kght by vati- 
ous publications and addrefſts, had fue 
force as to produce a total change of the 
public opinion. Independence became the 
general voice of the ſame people, whO but 
a few months before had petitioned for 
reconciliation, When this could not de 
had, but on terms diſgraceful to the cauſe 
which we had undertaken to ſupportym 
were driyen to that as our only refuge 
The minds of the people at large in molt 
of the Colonies being thus influenced, 
they called upon theirdelegates in Congreſs 
to execute the act which ſhould ſever-us 
from foreign dominion, and put us antos 
ſituation to govern ourſelues. x 1 

® On the 1 1th, of June 1776, 2 cemmittte was choſen by DA 
bly of New Hamplhire to make a draughy of,a declaration of the G 


« neral Aſſembly for the INDEPENDENCE of the united Colonlet os 
© Great-Britain, to be tranſmitted to our delegates in Congreſs." 
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It ought ever to be remembered, that 
the declaration of our inde nce was 
made, at a paint of time, when no royal 
Governor had even the ſhadow of au- 
thority.in any of the Colonies ; and when 
n0 Britiſh troops had any footing on this 
Continent. The country was then abſo- 
lutely our own. A formidable force was 
indeed collected on our coaſts, ready to in» 
rade us; and in the face of that armament 
this deciſive ſtep was taken. The decla- 
nation was received with joy by the Ame- 
ncan army then aflembled at New-York. 
Within fourteen days it was publiſhed by 
beat of drum in all the ſhire towns of New- 
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of embarraſſment. We then knew the 
ground on which we ſtood, and from that 
time every thing aſſumed a new appear- 

ance, The jargon of diſtinctions between 
the limits of authority on the one ſide, 
and of hberty on the other, was done 
away, The ſingle queſtion was, whether 
we ſhould be conquered Provinces, or free 
and independent States, On this queſtion, 
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ui erery perion was able to form his own 
2 judgment; and it was of ſuch magnitude 
that no man could be at a loſs to ſtake his 
cov life on its aden. | 
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Hampſhire, It relieved us froth. a ſtate 
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— tance of time, that one effect of indepen. 


which bore the name and marks of 
| Sign boards on which were painted the 


fit out armed veſlels, and a maritime Court 
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It! is amuſing to recollecl, at this dif. 


dence was an averſion to every thing 


King's arms, or the crown and ſeeptie, 
or the portraits of any branches of the 
royal family, were pulled down or defaced 
Pictures and eſcutcheons of the ſame Kind 
in private houſes were - inverted or con- 
cealed. The names of ſtreets, which had 


been called after a King or Queen were 


altered; and the half-pence, which 'bbre 
the name of George III, were either refuſed 
in payment, or degraded to farthings, 
Theſe laſt have not y= recovered their Vas 
lue. 


The new Aſſembly began their Amn 
tration by eſtabliſning Judieial Courts, on 


the ſame ſyſtem as before, excepting that 


the Court of Appeals, which had long been 
eſteemed a grievance, was aboliſhed; and 
all appeals to Great-Britain were protubit- 
ed. Appeals from the Probate Courts, 
which formerly came before the Governor 
and Council, were transferred to the Su- 
perior Court, whoſe judgment was no 
made final. Encouragement was given to 


was eſtabliſhed for the trial of captures by 


an 
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age A law was made to puniſh the coun- 
erfeiting of the paper bills of this and of —— 
de United States; and to make them a 
tty tender for any money due by deed. or 
ix W' ſimple contract. After the declaration 
of independence the ſtyle of Colony was 
th changed for that of the STATE of New- 


el Hampſhire. A new law was enacted to 


regulate the militia, More paper bills 
were iſſued to pay the expenſes of the war; 
ba end proviſion was made for drawing in 
ſome of the bills by taxes. Doubts had 
&ro riſen, whether the former laws were in 
N force; a ſpecial act was therefore paſſed, re- 
vving and re- enacting all the laws which, 
were in force, at the time when govern- 
ment was aſſumed ; as far as they were not 
repugnant to the new form, or to the in- 
dependence of the Colonies, or not actu- 
ally repealed. 

The Congreſs having . ſeveral 
frigates to be built in different places; 
one of thirty- two guns, called the Raleigh, 
was launched at Portſmouth, in ſixty days 
from the time when her keel was laid; 
but for want of guns and ammunition, 
and other neceſſaries, it was a long time 
before ſhe was completely fitted for the 
ſea, The making of ſalt- petre was en 
couraged by a bounty ; and many trials 
were made before it was produced in pu- 
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1776. rity. | Powder mills were erected, and the 


—— 


were neceſſary. 


York; and thence were ordered up the 
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manufacture of gunpowder was, after 
ſome time, eſtabliſhed ; but notwithſtand. 
ing all our exertions, foreign are 


For the ſervice of this year, tus thow- 
ſand men were raiſed, and formed into 
three regiments, under the fame command. 
ers as in the former year. Three hun. 
dred men were poſted at the forts in the 
harbour. Supplies of fire arms and am- 
munition were ſent to the weſtern part 
of the State, and a regiment was raiſed in it 
that quarter, under the command of Cal, 
Timothy Bedel, to be ready to march 1 in. 
to Canada. 

The three regiments went with the as 
my under General Waſhington to Ne- 


Hudſon, and down the lakes into Canada, 
under the immediate command of Briga- 
dier General Sullivan. The deſign of this 
movement was to ſuccour and reinforce 
the. army, which had been ſent, the pre- 
ceding year, againſt Quebec ; and which 
was now retreating before a ſuperior foree, 
which had arrived from Britain, as carly 
as the navigation of the St. Lawrence was 
opened. Our troops having met the re- 
treating army at the mouth of the Sorel, 
threw up ſome flight works round their 

camp · 
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tamp. General Thomas, who had com- 1776. 
manded the army after the fall of the 
brave Montgomery, was dead of the ſmall- 

pox. Arnold was engaged in ſtripping 

the merchants of Montreal, under pre- 

tence of ſupplying the army; and Thomp- 

ſon was taken priſoner in an unſucceſsful 
attack on the village of Trois Rivieres. 

The command therefore devolved on 8ul- 
lvan, who, finding a retreat neceſſary, 
conducted it with great prudence. At this 

time the American troops, and in particulat 

the regiments of New-Hampſhire, had tak- 

en the infection of the ſmall-pox. The ſick 

were Placed in batteaux, and with the 
cannon and ſtores, were drawn againſt 

the rapid current, by the ſtrength of men 

on ſhore, or wading in the water; and 

ſo cloſe was the purſuit of the enemy, 

that they could ſcarcely find time to kin- 

dle a fire to dreſs their victuals, or dry 

their clothes. At St. John's the purſuit 
ceaſed. On the arrival of our army at Juv * 
Ticonderoga, Sullivan, being ſuperſeded 

by Gates, returned to the main army at 
New-York. The troops in the northern 
department being reinforced by the mili- 

tia of the neighbouring States, fortified the 

poſts of Ticonderoga and Mount Indepen- 
lence, Beſide the fmall-pox, a dyſentery 


and 
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and 0 fever raged among them v and 
it was computed, that of-the New-H 
ſhire regiments, nearly one ane en di. 


ed this year by ſickneſs. 


When the danger of an attack on Ti 
conderoga for that ſeaſon, was paſled;”the 
remaining part of the New-Hampſhire 
troops marched by the way of the Mini. 
{inks, into Pennſylvania, There they Join- 
ed General Waſhington, and aſſiſted in 
the glorious capture of the Heſſians at 
Trenton, and afterward in the battle of 
Princeton. Though worn down with 
fatigue, and almoſt deſtitute of clothing, 
in that inclement ſeaſon, they continued 
in the ſervice fix weeks after the term of 
their inliſtment had expired; and two 
regiments of the militia which were ſent 
to reinforce the army remained till March, 

By this time the inconvenience of 
maintaining an army, by annual inliſt- 
ments and temporary levies, was ſeverely 
felt, and generally reprobated ; and the 
Congreſs, though flow. in liſtening to te- 


monſtrances on this head, were oblig- 


the men inliſted either for that term, or 


ed to adopt a more permanent eſtab- 
liſhment. In recruiting the army for 
the next year, the officers were ap- 
pointed by Congreſs, during the war; and 


for 
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for three years. The commanders of the 1777. 
three regiments of New-Hampſhire, were 
the Colonels Joſeph Cilley, Nathan Hale 
Ind Alexander Scammell. Theſe regi- 
DI nents were ſupplied with new French 
be arms; and their rendezvous was at Ti- 
ire ¶ conderoga, under the immediate command 
n. Hof Brigadier General Poor. There they 
n. ¶ emained, till the approach of the Britiſh July 6, 
in army under General Burgoyne, rendered 
at it eligible to abandon that poſt. On the 
of WM ſetreat, Col. Hale's battalion was order- 
th cd to cover the rear of the invalids, by 
B., which means, he was ſeven miles behind 
ei the main body. The next morning he 
o vas attacked, by an advanced party of the - 
"0 enemy, at Hubberton. In this engage- 
ar nent, Major Titcomb of the New-Hamp- 
5. N ire. troops, was waunded. Col. Hale, 
of Captains Robertſon, Carr, and Norris, 
f- Adjutant Elliot, and two other officefs 
were taken priſoners, with about one hun- 
dred men, The main body of the army 
continued their retreat to Saratoga. On 
their way they had a ſkirmiſh with the 
enemy at F 90 Anne, in which Captain 
Weare, ſon of the Preſident, was mortally 
wourtded, and died at Albany. 

Immediately after the evacuation of Ti- 
conderoga, the committee of the New- 

Hampſhire 
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lemnity. 


. ſhire, the Aſſembly had finiſhed theit ſpring 
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S had now formed 
themſelves into a new State) wrote in the 
molt preſſing terms, to the comitittee of 
ſafety at Exeter for aſſiſtance, and ſaid 
that if none ſhould be afforded to them, 
they ſhould be obliged to retreat to. the 
New-England States for ſafety. Wh 
the news of this affair reached New-Ha 


ſeſſion and returned home. A ſummons 
from the committee brought them together 
again; and in a ſhort ſeſſion of three days 
only, they took the moſt effectual and de- 
ciſive ſteps for the defence of the country. 
They formed the whole militia of the State 
into two Brigades ; of the firſt they gave 
the command to William Whip le, and 
of the ſecond to John Stark. They or- 
dered one fourth part of Stark's brigade, 
and, one fourth of three dende, the 
other brigade, to march immediately un- 
der his command, to ſtop the progrels 
* of the enemy on our weſtern frontiers. 
They ordered the militia. officers, to take 
away arms, from all perſons, who ſcrupled 
or refuſed to aſſiſt, in defending the coun- 
try ; and appointed a day of faſting and 
prayer, which was obſerved with great fo- 
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The appointment of Stark, to this com- Z. it 
and, with the ſame pay as a Brigadier in —— if 
de Continental ſervice, was -peeuharly | 1 
gateful to the people as well as to himſelf. 

n an arrangement. f general officers, "nn 
n the preceding year,” a junior officer 1 
jad been promoted, whilſt he was neglect- in 
d. He had written on this ſuhject to 
Congreſs; and his letters were laid on the 
able, He cherefore uitted the arm and 
xtired to his own e He was now by 
he unanimous voice of is felow-cittzens, 
nveſted with a ſeparate command, and re- 
ved orders to repair to Charleftown M5 4 
on ConneQicut river; there to confult * 66 
with a committee of the New Hamp- 
hire Grants, reſpecting his future opera- 
tions and the fapply of his men with 
. proviffons; to take the command of the | 
be militia and march into the Grants; to 
act in conjunction with the $ of that 
dne State, or any other of the States, or | 
F 'of the United States, or ſeparately; as it Mil 
ke ſhould appear expedient to him ; for the 
1 
| 
| 


of WI protettion of the People and the annoy- 
1. WW ance of the enemy.” 
id In a few days he proceeded to Charleſ: 
town, and as faſt as his men arrived, he 
ent them forward; to join the forces of 
* he new Nate, under Cob Warner; 7 
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Lincoln's Lincoln, who had been ſent from Stillwa 


„General Burgoyne, with the main body 


1777. had taken poſt at Mancheſter, .twett 
> miles northward of Berinington«/ Here 
Stark joined him, and met with: Genera 
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ter, by General Schuyler, commander of 
the northern department, to condudt;the 
militia to the weſt ſide of Hudion's-river 
Stark informed him of his orders, pon of 
the danger which the inhabitants of. tþ 
Grants apprehended from the enemy, ani 
from their diſaffected: an 
had conſulted with the committee, 
that it was the determination of the pes 
ple, in caſe he ſhould join the Continenti 
army and leave them expoſed, that the) 
would retire to the eaſt bat Connecticut 
river; in which caſe New-Hampſhire 
would be a frontier.” He therefore deter 
mined to remain on the flank of the en 

h my, and to watch their motions. For this 
Aug. 9- Purpoſe he collected his force at Benning 
ton, and left Warner with his regimentat 
Mancheſter. A report of this determins- 
tion was tranſmitted. t to Congreſs, and. the 
orders on which it was founded were 
them diſapproved; but the propriety of * 
was evinced by ſubſequent facts. 
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of the Britiſh army lay at F ort. Edwar 
Thence he detached Lieut. Col. Baum, 
with about fifteen hundred of his Germ 

troops, 
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troops, and one hundred Indians, to per- 22. 
ade the Grants as far as Connecticut river, „g 
vith a view to collect horſes to mount the of Bur | 
iragoons, and cattle, both for labour and «an. | 
proviſions; and to return to the army 

vith his booty. He was to perſuade the 

people among whom he ſnould paſs, that 

his detachment was the advanced guard of 

the Britiſn army, which was marching to 

Boſton: © He Was accompanied hy Colonel 

bkeene, who was well acquainted with 

the country; and he menen 

his camp by night. 

The Indians, Who n this FR 
tachment, being diſcovered about twelve 2.5. 
miles from Bennington; Stark detached . 
Col. Greg, with two hundred mer to ſtop 
their march. dn the evening of the ſame 
day, he was informed that a body of regu- 
ar troops, with.a train of artillery, was 
in full march for Bennington. The next 
morning he marched with his whole brig- 
ade, and ſome of the militia of the Grants, 
to ſupport Greg, who found himſelf una- 
ble to withſtand the ſuperior number of 
the enemy. Having proceeded about four 
miles, he met Greg retreating, and the 
main body of the enemy purſuing, within 
half a mile of his rear. When they diſ- 
orered Stark's column, they halted in an 

advantageous 
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men on an eminence in open view ; bur 


Aug. 15. 


Aug. 16. 


hundred more to reinforce Nichols in the 
rear of their left, the attack began in that 


could not bring them to an 
He then marched back, about a mile, and 
encamped ; leaving a few men to ſkirmiſh 
with them; who killed thirty of the ene- 
my and two of the Indian chiefs. The 
next day was rainy. Stark kept his poſi- 
tion, and ſent out parties to harraſs the 
enemy. Many of the Indians took this 
opportunity to deſert ; becauſe; as" they 
faid, * the woods were full of yankees/ 

On the following mornmmg Stark was 
joined by a company of militia from the 
Grants, and another from the county of 
Berkſhire in Maſſachuſetts. His whole 
force amounted to about fixteen hundied. 
He ſent Col. Nichols, with two hundrel 
and fifty men, to the rear of the enemy: 
left wing; and Col. Hendrick, with three 
hundred, to the rear of their right! He 
placed three hundred to oppoſe their front 
and draw their attention. Then ſending 
Colonels Hubbard and Stickney, wih to 
hundred to attack the right wing, and one 


quarter preciſely at three of the clock in 
the afternoon. It was immediately ſecond- 


ed by the other detachments; and at the 


ſame 
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main body. The engagement 
hours; at the end of which he forced their 


non and a number t ri ; the 1 
retreated. - 

Juſt at this dam. he e intell;- 
gence that another body of the enemy was 
within two miles of him. This was 
a reinforcement for which Baum had ſent, 
when he firſt. knew the force which he 


Col. Breyman. Happily Warner's regi- 
nent from Mancheſter came up with them 


and renewed the action z it was warm and 
deſperate; he uſed, with ſucceſs, the can- 
non which he had taken; and at ſunſet 
obliged the enemy to retreat. He purſued 
them till night, and then halted, to pre- 
rent his own men from jy ae other, 


ho; waggons and horſes, Two. hun- 
ired-and twenty-ſix men were ſound dead 
on the field. Their commander, Baum, 

23 taken and died « of his wounds ;; beſide 
«ak. 1 thirty-three | officers, and above 
ſeyen hundred privates, were made priſon- 


ers, Of Starkes brigade four officers, and 
beit E c ten 
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breaſtworks, took two pieces of braſs can- 


vas to oppoſe. It was commanded by 


and ſtopped them. Stark rallied his men | 
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ame time Stark himſelf advanced with the 1777» 
laſted two. 


tory b accident. Havifig waited f 
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ten * were killed and Forty Hoo 
were wounded.” "08 an 
In the account of this battle; "which 
Stark ſent tothecommittee of New- 
ſhire, he ſaid, our people behaved with 
© the greateſt ſpirit and bravery imagina- 
© ble. Had every man been an Alexander, 
vor 4 Charles of Sweden, they could net 
« have behaved better. Ie was ſenfible 
of the advantage of keeping on the flank 
of the enemy's main body; and-therefore 
ſent for one thouſand men to replace thoſe 
whoſe time had expired; but intimated to 


the committee that he himſelf ſhould fe- 


turn with the brigade. They cordially 
thanked him * for the very eſſential ſervice 
* which he had done to the country, but 
earneſtly y pr efled him to continue in the 
command; and ſent him a reinforcement, 
d aſſiring the men that they were to ſerve 
under General Stark. This argumen 


t 
prevmled with the mn to march, "and 
with Stark to remain. wb ch 
The priſoners taken in this battle were 
bent ie Rogen. The trophies were diwi. 
ed between New-Hapfßire and my 
chuſetts. But CongtefsHeard'of this 0 


time in erpectation of Peters and none 
in? inquiry was made why * 
ha 
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— as they had not attended to his laſt 

They took the hint; and though 
they — but a few days before reſolved, 
that the inſtructions which he had received 
veredeſtruQiive of military ſubordination, 


they preſented their: thanks to him, and to 
the officers . and troops under his com- 
mand, and promoted him to the rank of a 


United States. 

This victoty 80 4 — BIA check to the 
hopes of the enemy, and raiſed the ſpirits 
of the people after long depreſſion. It whol- 
ly changed the face of affairs in the north- 
ern department. Inſtead. of diſappoint 
ment and retreat, and the loſs of men by 
bard labor and: ſickneſs; we now were 
convinced, not only that our militia could 
ight without being covered by. intrench- 
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out artillety, to cope with regular troops 


gained was regarded as a good omen of 
farther advantages: Let us get them in- 
'to thel-woods, Vas the language of the 
whole « HBurgayne was daily put- 
wg! his arm/ into à more hazardous ſitu- 

weary — 8 c 2 | ation; 


— 


md prejudicial to the common cauſe; yet 


Brigadier . in the Amy of the 


ments but that they were able; even with- 
in their antrenchments.. The ſucceſs thus 
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had not written to Congreſs ? He anſwer- 1977. 
ed, that his cor eſpondence with them was * | 
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1779. ation; and we determined that no'eXeftion 
-— ſhould be wanting on our part to com- 
plete the ruin of his boaſted enterpriſe. 
The northern army was reinforced bythe 
militia of all the neighbouring States 
Brigadier Whipple marched with #6 
part of his brigade ; beſides which;'voldh. 
teers in abundance from every” fatt ef 
New-Hampſhire flew'to"the army under 
General Gates. TWO deſperate battles 
were fought, the one at Stillwater and the 
other at Saratoga; in both of which, the 
troops of New-Hampſhire had aà large 
e of the honor due to the American 
rmy. In the former action, two Lieuten- 
it Colonels, Adams and Colburn, and 
Lieutenant Thomas, were ſlain in the field; 
and ſeveral other brave officers were 
wounded, one of whom, Captain Bell, died 
in the hoſpital. In the latter; Lied Col. 
Conner and Lieut. MeClary werekillkd, 
with a-great number of their me; und 
Col. Scammel was woutled. The con- 
ſequence of theſe battles was the ifurren- 
der of Burgoyne's army. This grand 
object being attained, the  New-Hamp- 
ſhire” regiments performed a march of 
forty miles, and forded the Mohawk 
river, below the falls, in the ſpace of four- 
teen hours. The deßgn of this rapid 
101¹8⁸ movement 
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General Clinton; who threatened Albany 
with the ſame deſtruction which he had 
ſpread in the country below ; but on hear- 
ing the fate of Burgoyne, he returned 
quietly to New-York, The regiments 
then marched into Pennſylvania and paſſed 
the winter in huts at Valley - forge. Beſide 
thoſe officers ſlain at the northward, we 


r 


7 


ward Sherburne, Aid de Camp to General 
Sullivan, who was killed in a bold, but 
unſucceſsful action at Germantown. 
After the capture of Burgoyne's army, 
all danger of invaſion from Canada ceaſed ; 
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to the ſouthward. The troops of ' New- 
Hampfnire, being formed into a diſtinct 
brigade, partook of all the ſervices and 
ſufferings, to which their brethren were 
expoſed. In the battle of Monmouth, 

a part of them were cloſely engaged, under 
the conduct of Col. Cilley and Lieut. Col. 

Dearborn; and behaved with ſuch bravery 
as to merit the particular approbation of 
their illuſtrious General. They continu- 
ed with the main body, all that campaign, 
and were hutted, in the following winter, 


at Reading. 
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ſuſtained a loſs in the death of Major Ed- 


and the theatre of the war was removed 
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movement was to check the progreſs of a #777. 
detachment, commanded by the Britiſh 
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the conteſt with Britain; an invaſion dt 
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In the ſummer of 1778, when a French 
fleet appeared on our coaſt, to aid us in 


Rhode-Iſland, then poſſeſſed by the Britiſh, 


was projected, and General Sullivan had 


the command. Detachments of militia 
and volunteers, from Maſſachuſetts and 
New-Hampſhire, formed a part of his 
troops. But a violent ſtorm, having pre- 
vented the co - operation of the French fleet, 
and driven them to ſea; the army, after a 


few ſkirmiſhes, was under the diſagrees- 


ble neceſſity of quitting the iſland ; and 
the retreat was conducted by Sullivan 
with the greateſt caution and prudente. 

When an expedition into the Indian 
country was determined on, General Sul 
livan was appointed to the command, and 
the New-Hampſhire brigade made a part 
of his force. His route was up the river 
Suſquehanna into the country of the Sene- 
kas ; a tract imperfectly known, and into 
which no troops had ever penetrated. The 
order of his march was planned with 
great judgment, and executed with much 
regularity and perſeverance. In ſeveral 
engagements with the Savages, the troops 
of New-Hampſhire behaved with their 
uſual intrepidity. Capt. Cloyes and Lieut. 


McAulay were killed, and Major Titcomb 
was 
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vas again badly, wounded. The provi- 2 £ 
ſons of the army falling ſhort, before the 


object of the expedition,” was completed. 
the troops generouſly agreed to ſubſiſt on 


ſuch as could be found in the Indian coun- 
ry. After their return, they rejoined the 
main army, and Paſſed a third winter in 
huts, at Newtown in Connecticut. In the 
latter end of this year Sullivan reſigned 
his command and retired. 

In the following year, the New-Hamp- 1790. 
ſhire regiments did duty at the important 
poſt of Weſt-Point, and afterward march- 
ed into New-Jerſey, where General Poor 
died. Three regiments of militia were em- 
ployed in the ſervice of this year. The 
fourth winter was paſſed in a hutted can- 
tonment, at a place called Soldier's For- 
tune, near Hudſon's river. In the cloſe 
of this year, the three regiments were re- 
duced to two, which were commanded by 
the Colonels Scammel and George Reid. 

The next year, a part of them remained 
in the State of New-York, and another 1781. 
part marched to Virginia; and were preſ - 
ent at the capture of the ſecond Britiſh 
army, under Earl Cornwallis. Here the 
brave and aCtive Col. Scammel was killed. 

In the winter, the firſt regiment, com- 
manded by Lieut. Col. Dearborn, was 
Cc4 quartered 
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1782. quartered at Saratoga, and the ſecond on 

Mohawk river; in which places they were 
ſtationed, till the cloſe of the following 
year; when the approach of peace relaxed 
the operations of war. In a few months, 
the negotiations were ſo far advanced, that 
a treaty was made ; and the ſame royal 
lips, which from the throne had pronougc. 1 
ed us revolted ſubjects, now acknowledy- 
ed us as © FREE AND INDEPENDENT 
STATES, ©; en 
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Poper-money. enten, Slate Confti- 
lution. .C t with, Vermont. 


HE war in which we became involy- 
ed with Britain, found us not deſ- 
tute of . reſources, but unſkilled in the 
art of finance. Former wars had been 
maintained by a paper currency ; which, 
though 1t depreciated in ſome meaſure, 
jet was finally redeemed by the reimburſe- 
ments. which we received from the Britiſh 
Treaſury, We had been alſo uſed to iſſue 
bills on loan, and receive landed property 
3 ſecurity for its redemption. . To the 
ſame mode we had recourſe on this occa- 


fon, without either of the foundations 


on which our former currencies had been 
ſupported. Bills. of credit were emitted 
with no other tund for their redemption 
than taxation, and that deferred to diſtant 
periods. It was imagined that the juſtice 
of our cauſe, and the united ardor and 
patriotiſm of the people, would preſerve 
the value of theſe bills during the conteſt 
which we were very ſanguine would be 


ſhort ; and in fact the circulation of then 
or 
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1776. for the firſt year was e by no 
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other means. But being counterfeited, 
they began to depreciate, and then it waz 
thought neceflary to enact a law againſt 
forging them, and to make them a legil 
tender in all payments. In ſome of the 
States, theſe bills were made a tender for 
the intereſt, but not for the princir f 
former debts ; but in New-Harn 0 i 
the creditor ſhould refuſe them when of: 
fered in payment, the whole debt was 
cancelled. Had this law regarded futnre 
contracts only, every man would have 
known on what terms to make his en. 
gagements ; but to declare it legal to pay 
debts, already contracted, with money of 
an inferior value, was altogether unpuſt 
It was not in human power to prevent # 
depreciation of the bills; and the enforting 
of their currency accelerated the deſk 
tion of their value. The fraudulent debtot 
took advantage of this law to cheat his 
creditor, under colour of juſtice; wt Ml te 
the creditor had no other — that in W 
ſome caſes privately to transfer the- written 
obligation; and in other caſes to refuſe 
the tender, at the riſque indeed of  Jofing 
the debt; but in hope that juſtice would 
at ſome future time have its courſe. Hul- 
bandmen; who lived remote from the ſcene 


of 
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keep their property good. Hawkers and 
nonopoliſers, who crept from obſcurity 
and aſſumed the name of merchants, could 
wen increafe their ſubſtance in theſe peril- 
ous times. But thoſe perſons whoſe prop- 


lying depended on ſtated ſalaries; or whoſe 
honeſt minds could not deſcend to pracliſe 
knavery, though eſtabliſhed by law, were 
doomed to ſuffer.” 

To palliate theſe evils, at one time, a 
aw was enacted againſt monopoly and 
extortion 3 and when found umpraticable, 


1» 


prices of different articles were ſtated un- 
der ſevere penalties ; but ways were ſoon 
found to evade theſe eſtabliſhments ; and 
when. found ineffectual, the laws were 
repealed.' It is not conſiſtent with the 
nature of commerce to bear ſuch reſtric- 
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which they pretended tocure. At another 
time public ſales by auction were prohibit- 
ed, becauſe it was faid that they were the 
means of depreciating the currency ; but 
in fact they ſerved only to demonſtrate its 
real value. There was a diſpoſition in 
the governing part of the people to keep 


out 
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erty was in other men's hands; or whoſe 


it was repealed; At other times, the 


tions; and the laws increafed the evils 
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of hoſtilities, and who had the produce of 1776. 
the earth at their command, were able to 


1777. 
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the only kind of money which. could not 


July and 
bh Auguſt, 
MS mi- 
nutes of 
Conven- 
tion. 


meetings of different bodies of men were 


Conventions, holden at Springfield, and 
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out of fight the true cauſe of this gr 
ing miſchief. Even the general Congreſ 
in a public addreſs which-they ordered ti 
be read in the congregations, aſſembled for 
religious worſhip, after ſaying much i 
praiſe of paper money, told us, that it vn 


make to itſelf wings and fly away.” Ha 
this been intended as the language of bur. 
leſque, it might have been received with: 
ſmile; in any other ſenſe, it was an inſult 
to the feelings of honeſt men. 

In the midſt of theſe diſtreſſes, frequent 


held, to conſult on ſome practicable modes 
of relief. Committees of counties, ande 
different States, at various times, formed 
projects, and iſſued public addreſſes; but 
palliatives in this, as in all other ecaſes, 
ſoon loſt: their efficacy. From one of theſe 


compoſed of delegates from the New- Eng- 
land States and New-York ; a letter was 
addreſſed to the general Congreſs, which 
put them on deviſing means to ſurmount 
the exiſting difficulties. Among other ex- 
pedients they recommended effectual tax 
ation, the opening of loan- offices, and. that 
the States individually ſhould emit no 
more bills of credit. Theſe were-ſalutary 

Wo ; propoſals; 
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copofals;; but the moſt notable effect of 
dis letter was a recommendation from 


d te 
tall cate and make fale of all the real and 
perſonal eſtates of ſuch of their inhabitants 
wall and other perſons as had forfeited..the 
ſame, and the right to the protection of 
dal their reſpective States; and to inveſt the 
noney ariſing from the ſales in conti- 
vental loan certificates, to be appropria - 
ted nk * e =" States pur — 
This wake — 0 and cds 
Mic moſt critical diſcuſſion. It involved 
queſtion of national la; and ſome per- 


thought ſuch a ſtep not only illegal, but 
mpolitie and dangerous. In caſes of war 
between independent nations, acknow- 
kdging-no common fliperior, the acquiſi- 

ton of immoveable property isinot com- 
plete till confirmed by ta treaty; of peace. 

The war between America and: Hritain was 
6 far ia Mar betyyeen two independent na- 
tons; that the c on laws of war vught 
to have been obſerved. Had the eſtates 
of abſentees been taken into poſſeſſion, and 
the intome ariſmg from them been applied 
to the ſuppùrt of the wars and had the 
queſtion? of property remained eee 
daa til 


congreſs to the ſeverab States to confiſ- Congreſs 
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Vattel. 
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Theſe were forbidden to return without 


between chole perſons ho had withdram 
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till the concluſion of a peace, there is 1 


gainer both in reputation and intexeſi 
but when we were daily cheating and'c nad 
ceiving ourſelves with a fraudulent urn 
medium, it is not ſtrange that the 6 
of juſtice toward thoſt whom we'de 
aur enemies could not be heard. 
Tha firſt ſtep toward executing wy 
commendation of "Congreſs, was an 0 
proſtribing certain perſons, to the tramber 
of ſeventy- ſix, who had at various times, 
and for various reaſons, quitted this State. en 


WS LH 


leave, under the: penalty of tranſportation; 


„er 1 beet 


to ſuffer deatu. bol 
The next ſtep, was to confiſentotin 
whole eftate, real and perſonal, of twenty- 
eight of the proſcribed ; of whom it v 
declared that they had . juſtly forfeitedall 
right to protection from the State'; ani 
* alſo: 1 enjoyment 
©. of their intereſt and within m. 
Inctheſe acts, B0 diſtin tion was made 


themſelves from the State, by a ſenſta aß 
their duty; thoſe vhO were in fact Britiſt 
ſubjects, but occafionally veſident here 
thoſe who had abſconded through 2 f 
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Went expreſs law, and had fled from juſ» —— 
tice. No conditional. offer of pardon was 
made ; no time was allowed for any to re- 
ur and enter into the ſervice of the coun- 

) but the whole were put indiſerimi- 
utely into one black lin, and ſtigmatiſed 
having baſely deſerted the cauſe of lib- 
"Thy and manifeſted a diſpoſition thimical 
to the State, and a deſign to aid its ene- 
mies in their wicked purpoſes. 

Some perſons who had: legal demands 
an theſe eſtates, had for the ſecurity of 
their debts laid attachments on them; but 
by another act, all attachments which had 
deen made fince the commencement of 
toſtilities, were declared null and void, 
nd the Courts were required to Uiſmiſs 
them. 1 

Truſtees were appointed in each county 
v take poſſeſſion of all theſe eſtates, real 
nd perſonal; and to ſell the Perſonal i im- 
nediately at public auction; with a diſ- 
cetionary power to Jeaye out of the ſale, 
uch articles as they ſhould deem neceflary, 
to the ſupport of the families of the pro- 
tribed. To'preſerve ſome farther appear- 
ance of juſtice the creditors of theſe eftates, 
though they were not allowed to bid at 
tne au Hons without payment, were or- 
dered 
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nd thoſe who had committed crimes a- 775. 
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1778. 1 n to the truſtees ih 
and in caſes of inſolvency, all claims we 
to be ſettled by the, Judges of Probate, 
Whilſt the ſettlement of - theſe. ef 
was going on, the money was rapidly de 0 
preciating; After the ꝓcar 177, the Stat 
iſſued no more bills, and the former en 
called. in and exchanged for Treaſurer 
notes on intereſt, of a value not leſs tha 
| five. pounds. The Continental bills con 
| tinued paſling and | depreciating. till,;th 
| ſpring of 178 1, when ſuddenly, and i) 
| general conſent, they went,outiof circula 
tion, and ſolid coin ſucceeded in theirplac 
Then a ſcale of depreciation for the. as 
BY ceding years of the war was framed, ar 
| all paſt payments were regulated; Tek it 
| The treaty of peace obliged us to, proceed 
no farther in the matter of confiſcatiqns 
By a ſubſequent att, the Judges of, Pxobate 
Morch 1, were Empowered to, üs 2 15 AK 
1783. of dep reciation, the { ſums paid into 
Treaſury by the Truſtees; to . 
ainſt the eſtates, and to adjuſt and. cer ' 
tify the ſame to the Preſident, Who ; |& 
authoriſed to order the Treaſurer, to, A 
notes, bearing intereſt from the time het 
the ſaid. ſums were paid i to the Treaſur: ; 

which notes the creditors were tp Nec 
in ; BABPEnF ; 0 if any of the 195 
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were to receive their average. In this 
manner ſome of theſe eſtates have been 
{ttled and the creditors paid; others re- 
main-unſettled.. Some of them barely paid 
the expenſes of their management; others 
were rendered inſolvent. The. eſtate of 
the late Governor paid all the, demands 


generouſly withdrew his claim that the 


other Mien might be paid, an full.* 
The 


, The following ada: from e 
the county of Rockingham, 


' agairiſt each perſon's name herein ſet down, were reſpectively due to 
' them the laſt day of I uly 1782, from the eſtate of the late Governor, 


'ed into the Treaſury, a ſufficiency to pay all the demands, exhibited 
(againſt him, except bis father's ; who has withdrawn bis, that the 

' others might be paid in full. P. White, Judge of Probate." 

© Portſmouth; Feb. 6, 178 3. Sir, Aftet conſidering” the great de- 
' lays in ſettling the demands againſt the eſtate of my ſon, Governor 
Wentworth, and the probs bility, from the ill management thereof, 
' before it fell under your djre&ion, that it will be greatly inſolvent 3 
'and feeling for the diftreſs of many of the creditors, and wiſhing that 
ill may have their juſt demands paid, I havedetermined to remove their 
' embarraſſment as far az | car, by withdrawing my account and claim, 
until theirs be fully adjuſted and diſcharged, by you or othes proper 
' officers, Reſerving to myſelf ſtill the right of claiming, if there 
' ſhould be found a ſurplus or balance in bis favor. For as proved by 
my account and authentic vouchers ready to be produced, that, exclu- 
' five of my account before, I have paid off ſeveral creditors to a con- 
* fiderable amount, fince he left this government; and had alſo greatly 
* augmeated the value of his eftate at Wolfborough, by my advances 
and care thereof, all to the benefit of his preſent creditors, I ſhall 
therefore be greatly obliged, by your directing that my account be 
*ſent me; and I ſhall hope for your future friendly interpoſition, if it 
ſhould be found neceſſary z being, with the higheſt eſteem and reſpect, 
' four moſt humble ſervant, Mark H. Wentworth,” 


_ © Phillips White, Eq... | A general 
1 D d 


upon ĩt exce that of his father; who 


« Rockingham, J. Feb. 16, 1786. 1 hereby certify, chat the fams | 


John Wentworth, Eſq, at which time it appears there had been receive 
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ſhould prove inſolvent, then the creditors 22 
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The chevy profit to the State from un thik the 
S— confifcations, as far as it has beet! alter iche 
tained, is inconſiderable. | pou 

Power, when delegated without "OY de 


tions, and for the abuſe of which the Ma 


delegate is not held accountabte” hay al' © 
ſtrong tendency toward deſpotiſin. The 
temporary conſtitution which we Had 2 
dopted at the beginning of the war, Was 
found, by experience, to have many im. 
perfections; and the neceffity of cet 
and excluſions became every day more exi- 
dent. Other States were forming conſt 
tutions on certain eftabhſhed 
and defining their rights as a preliminary 
to the delegation of power. An attempt 
of the like kind was made in New-Hamp- 
ſhire. A convention of delegates, choſen 
for the purpoſe, drew up and fent abroal 
a ſyſtem of government; but ſo deficzent 
was it in its principles, and fo inadequite 


in its proviſions, that being proponent : 


. 
late Governor John Weatworth, and the neat proceeds from the ſajvd 
it; the account being not yet ſettled, April, 2994+ , 


Dr. The claim of M. H. Wentworth, proved by Me 
authentic wuchers, * 11660 „ 10 ” 
Amount of other claims, proved as above, bc” 29 q _ 
Paid to ſeveral other creditors, fince the Ri 
Governor's abfence, by M. H. Went- 
_—_— 54 co v6 1 0 H 
£18377 11,4 Mio 


Cr, Paid into the Treaſury by the Truftes 
for ſaid eſtate, 10435 $6 
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rejected. Tr Another convention. Was ap- 
pointed, which had. more advantage thatt 
the former, the neighbouring State of 


2 
— . 
: z 4 


> _ 
> >. 


3 
22 


z conſtitution; Which was ſuppoſed to be 
m improvement on all Which had been 
framed in America. This convention. had 
no leſs than nine ſeſſions, and continued 
for more than two years. In the firſt plan 
government which they compoſed, they 
liſtinctly ſtated the alienable and unalien- 
ible rights of the people. They divided 
the government into three. branches, le- 
nſlative, executive and judicial, and defin- 
d the limits of each. The legiſlative 
branch was compoſed of a Senate and 
Houſe of "Repreſentatives. The Senate 


he county of Rockingham, two for Straf- 


EE rr 


o be voted for in town-meetings, and the 


nong the counties, thus; twenty for 
Rockingham ; eight for Strafford; ten for 
dillborough ; eight for Cheſnire; and 


Dd 2 ; ed 


vas to confiſt of twelve perſons, five for 


ord, two for Hillſborough, two for Che- 
hire and one for Grafton. Theſe were 


tes ſealed and returned to the Secretary s 


office. The number of Repreſentatives 
was limited to fifty, and apportioned a- 


our for Grafton. Theſe were to be elect- 
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the people, in their tun · meetings, it was 1779. 


Maſſachuſetts having digeſted and adopted 


From June 
17815 to 
OR. 1783. 


1781. 
— 
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1781. ed by County Conventions, conſiſting ot i 


—— one delegate for every fifty rateable polls 


the election of Repreſentatives. Thee er 


terms: They have arrayed him with 


and ſet him on high; but ſtill he is onh 
armed with power and liable to be im- 


|, whoſe'advice he could not take one ſtep 
of any importance. The judicial dep 


This mode was recommended, to prevent 
thoſe intereſted views and that party ſpit 
which too often appear in ſingle towns 


ecutive power was veſted in a Governor 
whom the convention, in their addreſs t 
the people, deſcribed in the following 


* honors, they have armed him with Powe 


* the right hand of your power, andthe 
mirror of your majeſty.” But though 


peached for miſconduct, he was ſhroudec 
from reſponſibility, by a Council, without 


ment was to be appointed by the executive 
and ſupported by the legiſlative ; but the 
Judges were removeable for miſconduct, by 5 
the Governor and Council, on the addreſs F 
of both Houſes of the Legiſlature. Juſtices 5 
of the Peace were to hold their commiſ n 
ſions five years only. Proviſion was made , 
for the excluſion of perſons from holding : 
ſeveral offices at the ſame time; the reaſon 
of which was thus expreſſed. * Beſides 


© the interference of ſeveral offices held * 
« the 
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the ſame perſon in point of time, which 1781. 
(we have ſeen, and the difficulty of one — 
man's giving his attention to many mat- 
ters ſufficiently to underſtand them all, 
which we have too often felt; there is a 
ſtill ſtronger reaſon, which is the diffi- 
iculty of a man's preſerving his integrity 
in diſcharging the duties of each.” | The 
encouragement of literature was alſo re- 
commended as eſſential to the preſervation 
of a free government, and 1t was declared 
to be the duty of «oppo to cheriſh its 
ntereſts. 

This' plan'was printed and ſent to every fy. 1h 
town. "The! inhabitants were requeſted to 
ſtate their objections diſtinctly to any par- 
ticular part, and return them at a fixed 
time. The odjections were ſo many and 
ſo various, that it became neceſſary to alter 
the form and ſend it out a ſecond time. 
The name of Governor, and moſt of his 82 
powers, were ſtill retained ; dut the mode * : 
of repreſentation” was altered. "Inſtead of — 
being elected, by county conventions; the 
nepreſentatives were to be choſen imme - 
dately by the towns; every incorporated 
townſhip containing one hundred and fif- 
ty rateable polls, having the privilege of 
chooſing one; and every one containin 
four hundred and fifty, of chooſing two. 
Dd 3 Particular __ 
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1782. Particular attention as given to the mode 


Ln 


1783. 


— 
March and 
April. 


OR. 31. 


ſolemnity, which has ſince been e 


to be * the civil conſtitution for the State 
. ſecond day of the following - Jane, and 


Is ToRT or 


of appointing officers of militia. Intand 
of ſyperior officers being choſen by their 
inferiors, and inferior officers by the pri- 
vates, as had been practiſed fince the be- 
ginning of the war, the order of appeint- 
ment was reverſed, and the privates had 


no power f choice gt all, This was f 
to be neceſſary to the preſervation of har. * 
mony, ſubordination and diſciphne. The + 
ſecond plan being {ent out was generally i 
approved; but it was not eetapleted at b 
the time when the news of peace arrived, t 
The old form having expired with the war, WM * 
it was, by the votes of the people in their i * 
town-meetings, revived and continued for if ” 
one year longer. In the following autumn, 
the new form was finiſhed; and the nam 
of Goyerpor being changed to Prefident, 
it was a third time printed and geg 


of New-Hampſhire; It took place on the 


, . 25 eo9 


was introduced at Concord by a religious 


at every annual election. 
Ta the convention which formed th thi 
conſtitution ſeveral towns in the weſtern 
art of the State did not ſend delegates 
The cauſe of this omiſſion, and of * 
other 
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other,eccentrigities in the conduct of the, 1784. 

people 1 in that: ee muſt now be ex 

N 
10 ot inbehzen 8 of the diſtrict on the 
veſtern fide of 1 4 8 river, which 
vas ſevered from New-Hampſhire in 
1764, had been engaged in a long and 
bitter controver ly with the government 
of New-York, T y had even been oblig- 5 
ed to have i to arms in defence of 
their eſtates; and frequent acts of violence 
had been committed. There was among 
them a ſet of intrepid men, ready to en- 
counter dangers, and trained to hardy en- 
terpriſe, At the commencement e of hoſtil, 
tis, by the advice of ſome principal op- 
125 of the Britiſh Government, in te 


| g themſelyes Green Mountain Boys, , 
Marc d to Ticonder Qga, and. wreſted that 177 5. 
fortreſs, t tagether with Crown- Point, ont — 
of the 3 — the Britiſh garriſons. A 
regiment. of them was em bodied by order 

and in the pay of the general Congreſs. 

Their exertions in the common capſe were 
ee and their lerrices Are accept: 

8 1 

5 Soon after the declaration of indepen. 1776. 
, W dence, the inhabitants of that territ 4 — 
ſembled in convention to canſider t 

i | © — 
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1776. peculiar ſituation and concert meafüres 


hs 


receive them into the union, 
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for their ſafety. The opportunity which 
then preſented for a change i in their” pull 


tical connexions, was too precious to be 
loſt. By the diſſolution of the bonds 
which had held America in ſubjection to 
the Crown of Britain, they conceived 
themſelves free from the government ef 
New-York, to which the moſt of them 
had never voluntarily ſubmitted ; and, be- ih 
ing as they ſaid, reduced to A ſtate ot Wl v! 
nature, they thought that they had a 
right to form ſuch connexions as were 4. 
greeable to themſelves. Accordingly they 
made and publiſhed a Mena, ; that 
they would at all times confider them- 
* ſelves as a free and independent ' State ; | 
* capable of regulating their own internal 

police; that they had the ſole” excluſive 
© right of governing themſelves, in ſuth 
manner as they ſhould chooſe, not re- 

* pugnant to the reſolves of Congreſs; 
* and that they were ready to contribute 
their proportion to the common defence. 
Under the influence of theſe prineiples, 
they formed a plan of government anda 
code of laws, and petitioned Congreſs to 


The inhabitants on the eaſtern ſide of 


Connecticut river were very conveniently 
| ſituated 


= 
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tuated to unite with thoſe bir the wellern 1778. 
fide, and many of them had the fame prin - 
cples and views. They argued that the 

original grant of New-Hampſhire to Ma- 
en was circumſcribed by a line drawn at 
the diſtance of ſixty miles from the ſea; 
that all the lands weſtward of that line, 
being royal grants, had been held in ſub- 
jection to the government of New-Hamp- 
ſhire by force of the royal commiſſions, 
which were vacated by the aſſumed inde- 
pendence of the American Colonies ; and 
therefore that the inhabitants of all thoſe S 
lands had * reverted to a ſtate of nature. “ 
By this expreſſion, however, they did not g. K. 
mean that each individual was reduced to 17. 
ſuch a ſtate ; but that each town retained 
its corporate unity, unconnected with any 
ſuperior juriſdiction. They diſtinguiſhed 
between ' commiſſions derived from the public ke 
King,which were revokable at his pleaſui E, lde — 
and incorporations held on certain condi- Gian. 
tions, vhich being performed, the powers _ 
and privileges gtanted by the incorpora- 
tions were perpetual. They aſſerted that 
juriſdictions eſtabliſhed by royal commiſ- 
ſions could bind a people together no lon- 
ger than the force which firſt compelled 
continues to operate; but when the coer- 
cive power of the King was — and 

its 
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1778. its aperation hai ceaſed, the 


by univerſal conſent were held, facred; 
hence they concluded that the major part 


control the minor part; and they confider- 


£d protection of the gavernment. 


. ance of the grants Was in effect an ger 
knowledgment of the juriſdittion, anda 


HISTORY or 


Eads 
right. to make a ſtand at the firſt-legal 


ſtage, viz, their town ĩncorporations. Theſe 


of each one of thoſe towns had a right.to 


ed themſelves as ſo many. carpora- 
Wu until they ſhould Agree to, "_ in 
ons erate body. WW * 

ſe ſentiments the — were, not 
a united. The majority of ſore. towns 
was in favor of their former connexion, 
and in thoſe towns where the majpniti in · 
clined the other way, the minority claim - 


They ſuppoſed that theexiſtence of thei 
town · incorporations, and of the privileges 
annexed to them, depended on their union 
to New-Hampſhice ; and that their accept 


ſubmiſſion to the = of the State; from 
which they could not fairly be diſgn; 
without its conſent ; as the State hag hy 
injured or oppreſſed tham.. ...-- 
Much pains, were taken, by, ihe oth 
r party, to diſſeminate. the new ideas. 


. entions were held, pamphlets; were 
printed, and at length a petition was 


drawn 
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2 i drawn-in the name of ſixteen towns“ on 
Ache eaſtern fide of Connecticut river, re- 
le WF queſting the new State, which had aſſumed 
ed; che name of VERMONT, to receive them 


into its union, "alleging, that they were 
not connected with any State, with reſ - 

pect to their internal police. The Aſ- 
ſembly at firſt appeared to be againſt re- 
cciving them; but the members from thoſe 
towns which were ſituated near the river 
on the weſt fide, declared that they would 

withdraw and join with the people on the 
eaſt ſide, in forming a new State, The 
queſtion was then referred to the people at 
large, and means were uſed to influence a 
majority of the towns to vote in favor of 


8 722 


FEE 


but —.— The ſixteen towns ere ac- 
ſembly iy reſolved, that any other tqwas.on 
the eaſtern ſide of the river might be ad- 
mitted on producing a "ot of a majority 
of the ere en on! the e 


— 45 adds 2 m Bath, 5 
2 Lebanon, [aK334*::3 t 9 Lyman, - 


th! Calles; 11 Enfield; © 
my Uſuſed, . 12 Canaan, ; 
4 Lime, | 13 Cardigan, now Orange, \ 
5 Orford, ' 4 Landeft, 51 


oo * 


z the 
3 Dreſden aas een 2 10 dleton and Dolton. 


) 6 — | 8 Wl 3 New Concord, 


| 7 Haverhill, 1 16 Merris-tewn, now Franconia, 


naw rides 8 Lit» 
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1778, 


Mss in M. 
— 


June 17, 


the union, which the Aſſembly could not 
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of a Repreſentative. Being thus admitted 


into the State of Vermont, they gave no- 
tice tothe government of New-Hampfhire, 


of the ſeparation which they had made, 


and expieſſed their wiſh for an amiedble 


June 25. 


: Aug. 23» 


ſettlement of a dungen line, and a 
friendly correſpondence. © © 17 Vt 7 
The Prefident of- New-Hatopſkity 1 
the name of the Aſſembly, wrote to the 
Governor of Vermont, claiming the ſixteen 
towns as part of the State, the limits 6f 
which had been determined prior to the 
revolution; reminding him that thoſe 
towns had ſent delegates to the convention 
in 1775 ; that they had applied to the Aſ- 


ſembly for arms and ammunition; which 


Avg. 19. 


themſelves bound to afford; and beſeech 


had been ſent to them; that their militafy 
officers had accepted commiſſions and obey- 


ed orders from the government; that the 


minority of thoſe towns was averſe 61 
difunion, and had claimed protection "bf 
the State, which the Aſſembly thought 


ing him to uſe his influence with the Af- 
ſembly of Vermont to diffolve the. newly 


formed connexion. 


At the ſame time, the Net wk 


to the delegates of the State in Congrels ; 


deſiring — to take advice and endeavour 


to obtain the interpoſition of that body; 


intimating 
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intimating his apprehenſion, that without 
it, the controverſy muſt be decided by the 
ſword, as every condeſcending meaſure had 
been uſed from the e and re- 


jected. 
The 8 ant; Council of west 


ſent a meſſenger to Congreſs to ſee in what 
light the new State was viewed by them. 

On his return he reported, that the Con- 
greſs was unanimouſly oppoſed to the u- 
nion of the ſixteen towns with Vermont; 
otherwiſe they (excepting the delegates of 


New-York) had no objection to the inde- | 


pendence of the new State. 


At the next ſeſſion of the meint Aſ- 


ſembly at Windſor, when the Repreſenta- 
tives of the ſixteen towns had taken their 
ſeats, a debate aroſe on a queſtion, whether 
they ſhould be erected into a new county, 
which paſſed in the negative. Conceiving 


that they were not admitted to equal pri- 


44s 


1778. 


—ů 


vileges with their brethren, the members 
from thoſe towns withdrew; and were fol- 


lowed by ſeveral others belongin g to the 


towns adjoining the river on the weſt ſide. 
They formed themſelves into a convention, 


and invited all the towns on both ſides of 
the river to unite, and ſet up another State 


by the name of New-Conne@ticat. ' This 


keeſſion had nearly proved fatal to the 


State 
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N State of Vermont. A ridge of mountain 
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Vuhich extends from ſouth to north through 
that territory, ſeemed to form not only a 
natural, but a political line of diviſion. A 
more cordial union ſubſiſted between the 
people on the eaſtern. fide of the Green 
Mountains, and the eaftern ſide of Connec- 
ticut river, than between the latter and 
thoſe on the weſtern ſide of the mountains; 
but theſe alone were inſufficient, without 
the others, to make a State. The Gover- 
nor, and other leading men of Vermont, 
who reſided on the weſt ſide of the Moun- 


tains, wrote letters to the Aſſembly of 


New-Hampfhire, informing them of the 
ſeparation, and expreſſing their diſappro- 
bation of a connexion. with the ſixteen 
towns. The Aſſembly regarded theſe let- 
ters as ambiguous, and as not expreſſing 


a diſinclination to any future connexion 
with them. Jealouſy is ſaid to be a re- 


publican virtue; it operated on this oc- 
caſion, and the event proved that it was 
not without foundation. 

A convention of delegates from * 
towns on both ſides of the river aſſembled 
at Corniſh and agreed to unite, without 
any regard to the limits eſtabliſhed by the 
King in 1764 ; and to make the following 
propoſals to New-Hapmpſhire, viz, either 

8 to 
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to agree with them on a dividing line, or 1778. 
to ſubmit the diſpute to Congreſs, ot to 
zrbitrators mutually choſen. If neither 
of theſe propoſals were accepted, then, in 
aſe they could agree with New-Hamp- 
hire on a form of government, they would 
conſent that * the whole of the grants ori 
both ſides of the river ſhould' connect 
' themſelves with - New-Hampfhire; and 
become one entire State, as before the 
royal determination in 1764. Till one 
or other of theſe propofals ſhould be com- 
plied with, they determined to truſt in 
Providence and defend themſelves. . 

An attempt was made in the following 1779. 
jear 10 form à conſtitution for New-— 
Hampfhire, in Wwhieh the limits of the 
State were ſaidꝰ to be the fame as under 
the royal government reſetving never- 

' thelefs oup claim to the New-Hampfhire 

Grants weſt of Connecticut Ver. The 

ths form of government was rejected by 

2 mqʒority of the people; yet there was a 

diſpoſition in a great part of the Aſſembly 

to retain their claim to the whole of the 

grants weſtward. of the river. At the ſame 

time the State of New-York ſet up a claim 

to the ſame lands, and it was ſuſpected, 

perhaps not without reaſon, that intrigues 

vere forming to divide Vermont between 
New- 
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1779. New-Hampſhire and New-York, by, the 
D—— ridge of mountains. which runs through 


adverſaries, they extended their claimweſt, 


the counties of Cheſhire and Grafton, be- 
tranſactions from the obſcurity which ſur- 


Several interfering intereſts conſpired to 


ing the centre of juriſdiction to the ver 


N £B 18 T O R Y:.@EÞ: ;; 


the territory. Certain it is that the Ver- 
monters were alarmed ; and, that they 
might have the ſame advantage of their 


ward into New-York and eaſtward into 
New-Hampſhire ; and thus not only the 
ſixteen towns, but ſeveral other towns in 


came incorporated with Vermont by a. 
ticles of union and confederation.” . 

It is not eaſy to develope the intrigues 
of the ſeveral parties, or to clear their 


rounds them.* He who looks for con- 
ſiſtency in the proceedings of the Conven- 
tions and Aſſemblies which were involved 
in this controverſy, will be diſappointed. 


perplex the ſubje&t. The people on the 
weſtern ſide of the Green Mountains, wiſh- 
ed to have the ſeat of government among 
them. Thoſe adjoining Connecticut ri 
er, on both ſides, were defirous of bring- 


1,564 


* The author has ſpared no pains to gain as perfeRt a knowledge «f 
theſe things as the nature of them will admit. If he has not ſucceet- 
ed in obtaining materials, for a juſt and full account, it is hie requeſt 
that thoſe who are better acquainted with the ſubject would oblige the 
public with more accurate information. 
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aſtern, part of New-Hampſhire, were 


from its old ſeat. 


That State had been always oppaſed to 
the independence of Vermont. 
Hampſhire at firſt ſeemed: to acquieſce in 


F FSS 


wrote to the Goyernor of Vermont, when 


underſtood as an acknowledgment of it. 
Had there been no attempt to unite with 
the towns on the eaſtern {ide of the river, 
New-Hampſhire would perhaps never 
have oppoſed the independence of Ver- 
mont.” But the Aſſembly was afterward in- 
duced to claim all that territory, which 


to be within the limits of the State, This 
interfered with the claim of New-Vork; 
and at the ſame time Maſſachuſetts put in 
aclaim to a part of Vermont. The con- 
troverſy had become ſo intricate, that 
it was thought neceſſary to be decided by 
Congreſs ; and application being made to 
that body, they recommended to the three 

Ee | States 


Fit. 2 KSFE. 


werſe to a removal of the government. 
Vermont had aſſumed 
independence; but its limits were not de- 
ned. New-Vork had a claim on that 
territory as far as Connecticut River, from , 
which there was no diſpoſition to recede. 


New- 


it; and ſome letters which the Preſident 


threatened with invaſion in 1777, were 


before the year 1764, had been ſuppoſed 


4¹9 
of the river. The leading men in the 1779. 


— 


Sept, 24. 


1779. 


— 
— of 
ongre ſa. 
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states of New-Vork, Maſfaehuſetts and 
New. Hampſhire, to paſs acts which ſhould 
authoriſe Congreſs to determine their 
boundaries; and at the ſame time "they 
adviſed the people of Vermont to" feht. 
quiſh juriſdiction over all peſ#hi5 on Ihe 


weſt or eaſt fides of Contiectieut wer, 


who had not denied the authority of New. 
York and New-Hampſhire; and to ab- 
ſtain from granting lands, or confiſcatin = 


| eſtates, within their aſſumed limits, 


the matter ſhould be decided. Thee 
States of New-York and New Hamp- 
ſhire paſſed theſe acts; but Maffacht 
ſetts did not. The Vermont Affembüy 
proceeded i in granting lands and confileat- 
ing eſtates; and Congreſs could only re- 
ſolve that their e were wed 


rantable. 


It was neceſſary that nine states hotl 
be preſent in Congreſs, befide thoſe whole 
claims were to be heard. A deficiency in 
the repreſentation” cauſed ' a, long delay; 


but after the expiration of another year 


the queſtion was brought on. The claims 
of New-York and New-Hampſhire' were 
put in; and both pleaded that Vermont 
had no right to independence. The agents 
of the new State en their right, and 

_. "7 "offered 


and. ith. a. ad 
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offered to become part of the union; in- 
timating, that if whey, could not be ad- 
mitted, they ſhould be reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of making the beſt terms with the 
Britiſh government.“ 


4 


The cauſe was farther Saeed — a 
conſtitutional queſtion, whether Congrels 
had any power to form a new State with - 
in the limits of the union? The deciſion 
was deferred ; and after. eleven months, 
Congreſs had proceeded no farther, than 
to lay it down as an indiſpenſable prelimi- 
nary; to the recognition of Vermont, as a 
member of the union; that they ſhould 
* explicitly relinquiſh all demands of land 
* and juriſdiftion on the eaſt ſide of Con- 

necticut river, and on the well ſide fi a 
* ne 


. Row far 3 of this Lind were Er on at may * Adele 
to aſcertain 3 bat that the Britiſh Government bed ſome dependence 
on the defeQion of Vermont appears from the following paragraph of 
an laterceprat letter from Lord George Germaine, to Sir Henry Clia- 
ton, dated Whitehall, Feb. 5, 1781. 

«The retutu of the people of Vermont to theix allegiance, is an 
event of the utmoſt importance to the King' d affairs; and at this time, 
*if the French an Waſdington really mevicate an irruptign into Con- 
© ade, may be confidered as apgofing an an inſurmountable bar to the at- 
© tempt, General Haldiman, who bed the ſame inſtructions with you 
* to draw over thoſe people and give them ſupport, will, J doubt/nor, 
puch up a boay of troops, to act in conjunction with them, to ſecure 
all the avenues, through their country Into Canada and when the 
t ſeaſon admits, take poſſeſſion of the upper ports of the Hugſon's and 
Connectieut rivers, and cot off the communication between Albeny 
© and the Mohawk country. How füt they may be able to extend 
$ themſelves ſouthward and eaftward,. muſt depend on their numbers, 
* and the diffodition of the inhabitants,” | 
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432. 
1781. 
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Oct. 19. 


MS copy of 
Vermont 
| reſolves, in 
N, Hamp. 
ſhire files. 
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line dann fwenty miles eaſtward of Hubs, 
© ſon's river to Lake Champlain.” 

When this reſolution was laid PI 
the Aſſembly of Vermont, which met at 
Charleſtown, they determined to remain 
firm in the principles on which they firſt 


© aſſumed government, and to hold khan 


_ © ticles of union inviolate that they would 


connected. At the ſame time and in the 


not ſubmit the queſtion, of their inde: 
pendence to the arbitrament of any, 
power whatever ; but they were willing 


* at, preſent to refer the queſtian of their 


* juriſdiftional boundary to Commſhan- 
* ers, mutually choſen, and when they 
ſhould be admitted into the American 
© union, they would ſubmit any ſuch diſy 
putes to Congress. 

The ſtate of ſociety within the — 
ing towns, at this time, was very unhappy. 
The majoritics attempted to control the 
minorities; and theſe were diſpoſed not 
to ſubmit, but to ſeek protection of the 
government with which they had been 


lame place, Juſtices, Sheriffs and Con- 
ſtables, appointed by the authority of 
both States, were exerciſing juriſdiction 
over the ſame perſons. Party rage, high 
words and deep reſentment, were the effect 


of theſe claſhing intereſts. An affray 
which 


at > = K 


. 
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which began in:the:town'of Cheſterfield, 
threatetied a ſoene uf open hoſtility, be- 
tween the States of n and 
Vermont. ob: of 151: Ade 


 AGonfiabli;appointed by Geske 


ty of Vermont; had a writ, in am action 
of debt againſt a man who wascin che iti- 
tereſt of New-Hampſhire. He found the 
man in company with a munber of 
ple of his own party, and uttetmpted to 
arreſt him. The ouner of Ab in- 
terpoſed· The Conſtable produced a book 
which he ſaid contained tlie taws of Ver- 
mont, and began toread; The oer of the 


4a 


1781. 
— 


Nov. 14» 


MS depo- 
fitions and 
letters in 
ay . 


houſe forbad him: Phreatening words were 
uſed ; and the officer was. com polied to re- 


treat. By a Warrant from a Vermont 
Juſtice, the houſehdlder) and another of 
the company; aweve committed! to priſon 
in Oharleſtoun. They (erit'a petition t to 
the: Aſſrembiy of Ne- ite for re. 

lief. The Aſſembly empowered the com- 
mittee ot ſafaty: to direct the Sheriff of 


Cheſhire to releaſe the priſoners j tliey far · 


ther empowwereil the committee to cauſt 


to be apprebended and committed to pri. 


Nov. 28. 


ſon, in any of the counties, all) perſons 


acting under the pretended authotity of 
the State of Vennont, to be trieb by the 
Courts of thoſe counties where they might 
E e 3 
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— Sheriffs were empowered to _ = poſe 


Comitatus. £71 

In attempting to releaſe thi two Palas 
ers from Charleſtown gaol; the Sheriff 
himſelf was impriſaned by the Vermont 
Sheriff, under the authority af a watraht 
trom three Juſtices. The impriſonedShe- 


_ riff applied to a Brigadier General of 


New-Hampſhire, to raiſe the militia for 
his liberation. This alarmed the Ver- 


monters; and orders were iſtued 2 


' Governor for their militia to © 
Vun, force, A committee 


117 


was ſent to Exeter; to agree on Ade 


to preyent hoſtilities.” One of this com- 


mittee was the Vermont Sheriff; he Wat 
immediately arreſted and then into 
priſon at Exeter, and there held as a haſ- 
tage for the releaſe of the Sheriff of Ohe. 
ſhire. The Aſlembly iflued a proclama- 
tion, allowing forty days for the people 
in the revolted towns to repair to ſome 


Magiſtrate of New-Hampſhire, and ſub⸗ 


ſcribe à declaration, that they acknow- 
ledged the extent of New-lan ampſhire to 
Connecticut river; and that 5 would 
demean themſelves peaceably as Eine 
izens of the ie 127 7 alſo "ome 


or et > 
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the militia of 


all the counties to hold 1782. 


themſelves in readineſs to mant againſt — 
the revolters. 
Whit affairs wore. ſuch a threatening 
aſpect between the two States, means were 
uſed at-Congreſy to take up the contro- 
verſy on more general ground. A com- 
mittee, who had under con ſideration the 
affair of admittin 8 Vermont into the union 
and determining its boundaries, prevailed 
on Nee e then at Phila- 


1 


„ 


non-com 1 they walt be conſidered 
as having 4 | hoſtile Apetlon toward the 


United States, in 


which caſe [coercion on Appendix, 


the part of Congreſs, 1 howeyer, difagreea- ** 


ble, would be 


nece 


This letter had, the defired effect. The 
Aſſembly of Vermont, taking advantage 
of the abſence of the members from e 7. =. 


ith 


ity for corping with the preliminary, 


and reſolv 


© that the weſtern bank .of 


_ Ce river on the one part, and a 
line drawn from the north-weſt corner of 
Maſſachuſetts, northward, to LakeCham- 


Ee 4 plain 
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—— nd weſtern boundaries of the Stute of 


Aptil 14. 


with the indiſpenſible preliminary 3 


and Grafton, whilſt the officers of Ver- 
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plain on the other part, hy cd 


© Vermont, and that they relinquiſtied al 
claim of juriſdiction without thoſe liitilts. 
When the members from the eaſtern ſide 
of Connecticut river arrived, they fond 
themſelves excluded from a feat in the 
Aſſembly, and wah Gus ram 
ertraudeem, of bitterneſs. 9 


After this compliance, it was: ele 
that Vermont would be admitted into the 


union, and the queſtion was folemny put 
in Congteſs; but a majority decided fl 
gainſt it; to the no ſmall di 
of many perſons, beſide the inhabitarits of 
the diſputed territory. The preterict fot 
this decifion was, that they had-excedtiead 
the limited time; bat*they had-co _— 


the order of Congreſs, requiting it it, io 
unrepealed. * 

Though cut off from their coritietion 
with Vermont, the-revolted towns wid not 
at once return to a ſtate of peace; but 
the diviſions-and animofities wich had 
ſo long ſubſiſted, continued to produce 
diſagreeable effects. The judicial Coutts 
of. New-Hampfhire had fat without much 
interruption, in the ebunties of Chefhire 


mont 


N EW-HAMFSHIRE 
mont held jufhdiction alſo ; but when the +785. 
latter Were extluded by the ac ef the Ver 
mont Aﬀembly,/Oh mt of ion be - 
gan to ide Ktting" of: "the 
former. JA 312 in eit on. 
Wben the Infeftor Court was Hole September.” 
at Keene, a number of perſons appeared, 
to oppoſe its proteedings, and 'efefted 
their purpoſe ſo far 4s'to make ani achourn- 
ment nebeſſary but three of the leaders 
of the oppoſition were arreſted and bound 
over to tht or Court. In the meu 
time effortꝭ were made to raiſe à party 
who ſhould oppnſe the ' Saperior: Court; 
and it was reported that two hundred 
men had aſſociated and armed themſelves 
for that purpoſei On the morning be- 
fore the Court was opened, ſeveral of the 
leaders came to the Judges chambers and 
preſented a petition, praying, that the 
* Court might be adjourned, and that no 
judicial proceedings might be had, whilſt 
the troubles in which the country had 
been involved ſtill ſubſiſted.” They were 
told that the Judges could come to no de- 
termination on the ſubject, but in open 
Court. - When the Court was opened, 
their petition was publicly read ; and the 
conſideration of it was poſtponed to the 
next day. The Court then proceeded to 
Its 


1782. its common bufineſs. The Grand 
— being impannelled, the doors of the houſe 


Attorney General laid before them the eaſe 


condition of their future peaceable 


ion . Ah ee fr 
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where they met were kept open, whill& the 


of the rioters at the inferior Court. A 
bill was found againſt them. They were 
arraigned, they pleaded guilty, and caſt 
themſelves on the mercy of the Court. 
The Court remitted their e 


Ae and lenity diſarmed the infing , 
ents; and they, quietly diſperſed, ; 
at meh it of pion tg b 
ernment in that quarter gradi „ 


and the people returned to = r 
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# 
ets as vs 44 TT > 


gel > FAY "Dice for paper Tl 
rency,, Tenger-atts., Inſurrefion, Dig- 


nity and, lenity of aerger. fected 
Conſtitution, _ 30 


HE American bene been 
crowned with ſucceſs, as far as it 


MT os IEEE 


reſpefted our emancipation from foreign 


juriſdiction, the eſtabliſhment of forms of 
government among ourſelves, and our de- 
krerance from war. It remained, to ac- 
comrhodate” the minds and manners of 
the people, under the ne adminiſtration, 

to a regular courſe of Juſtice, both public 
and private; to perfect the union of the 
States ; and to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of finance. 
Theſe things were arent to make the 
revolution complete. 

The extremes of deſpoüſm on the one 
hand, and of licentiouſneſs on the other, 
are equally to be avoided. In a juſt me- 
Gum between theſe, a government well 
balaneed and executed with vigor, is capa- 
ble of producing the moſt valuable bene- 
fits. To this point it was neceſſary to 
conduct our revolution. Butt it was equal- 


ly 
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my 


' flow degrees; that errors in ciple WI vb 
ett; 9 5 that 


their intereſt in omitting them. Neconrſe 
taxation on polls and eſtates ; by which 
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ly neceſſary, that it ſhould proceed by bu 


ſhould we radually teform 
men ſhould . be 2 
8 05 the folly. e 
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A wrge. debt, Sh pas 1 

we to be diſcharged. For this 
050 were made hy, 

a3 by the, Staze Government: Fil- 

ver and gold, w 1 Fiegul lated. largely 

in the 1 years, pf the WF WEIS Fe: 


turning, by the uſugl;courſe _ 
thoſe.countries,. whence, lar 


liary and;ynnecsflary. 


— meat to that body, The 
— —— laid by ſome of the States 
were ineffedtual, as long. as athexs fund 


11. been imported, „Hag _—— 
of e Seen Abe 
ch ! ve been retain a 
_ part of the public debt diſchanged; f 
bi he on eg rels did.notexten to 
thy 10 5 £6 970 a ek natal þ 
y expediency, of delegating new 


therefore was had to; the uſual, mode of 


means, a heavy burden was laid on the 
huſbandman 


at I no probable end of their, 

x Ide negligence, of SM cap per 

if. J cated demands. 0 creditors,” ho 

ed bad ſuffered by 10 1 1 . 

li- importunate for 99 5 0 dues 3 3 

Courts of Law were full of 2.2 (AP PRs ol 
The people who felt en hat 

r. ed, held conferences with a view to deyiſe 

means of redreſs. ., The moſt eaſy, cx! 

* ed to many of them, Was 4 

on of paper bills, funde Ky 

= 7 and loaned: on intere 

i! 5 0 were addreſſe ha the 1785. 

Legi ature; to-remedy the grievance, ww 

is fax as it was ggcalioned by 128 0 4 * T 

the State, an act Was paſſed, to draw 1 1 


the Treaſury all notes iſſued the Sis 
and give ; certificates or the intereſt, and 


for fifteen, per cent... of the prin: 1 An- 
nually; * which. certificates were 5 


would pong 155 extingui 
that the people Would caſſl ity be enable 
to pay. at leaſt one, ſpecies of their taxes. 
This was. far from fatisfyirig the com- 
wee. The rl e — 
nm 
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1785. faid, were engroſſed by rich at 
— andthe} poor were diſtreſſed for the means 


of paying their taxes and their private 
debts. The cry for paper money us 
inceſſant ; and the people wers called up- 
on in the public papers, to affert their 
© bwn majeſty, as the origin of power, and 
to make their Governors know; that 
they are but the executors of the pits 
"ol 
To this clamor, the voice of reaſom 01 
zuſtice calmly anſwered ; that it as not 
in the power "of the Legiſlature to eſtub- 
liſh any fund, which ſhould fecure paper 
money from depreciation; that therg was 
fo much paper then in circulation, and 
the time of its redemption was ſo diſtant, 
that the notes paſſed at a diſcount of ſixty, 
and the certificates of twenty per 1 ; 
that if the quantity were. increaſed; the 
depreciation would increaſe in proportion; 
that if bills were iſſued and made a tender 
in all payments, it would never be in the 
power of government to redeem them by 
filver and gold, becauſe none could be 
collected; and in that caſe, no part of 
the continental or foreign debt could be 
diſcharged; that if bills were loaned on 
land ſecurity, it would be in the power of 
the public debtor to purchaſe the bills at 
a reduced 
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5 ities value, and with them to make 


his payment at the Treafury, i which 
cale, though the public 'cheft might be 


filled Wien paper, yet the governmene 


rs, 

ns 

te 

as 

p- Wl would” fuffer all Ry embarraſiment of 
ir WI poverty. It was added; that the I | 
ture were by the Conſtitution expreſsly 

at W forbidden't6 make retroſpective laws, and 
ic WF had no right to alter the nature of private 
d 

pt 

J- 

ay 

s 

d 

, 

7 

L 

e 


a and that ſnould the majority 
of the people petition the government to 
make paper a lawful tender, it would be 
their duty to'reject the petition as undon- 
ſtitutional. When it was propoſed; that 
the paper ſhould not be a tender for paſt 
but only for future contracts 3 it was 
anſwered; that this would not relieve the 
debtor, who was ſuffering for his paſt 
engagements, and the difficulties nen 
it pretended to cure would ſtill exiſt. 
In vain were agriculture dau. 
tures, induſtry and frugality-recommend- 
ed as the only adequate ſources" of re- 
hef ; the complainants had no diſpoſimon 
to apply a remedy ſo ſlow in its operatiori; 
and indeed it was doubtful whether the 
utmoſt exertions in that way would have 
been ſufficient, completely to extricate us 
out of theſe difficulties, without ſome al- 
teration in our confederated government. 
Similar 
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2 e de ar. the: FREY 


Minot's 


deal, © Might be ſatisfied by cattle and other 


the Inſur- 
rections, 
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43 © after the return of any former execution, 
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w>, exiſted in che neighbouring State of Maſ- 

* ſachuſetts.; to remedy which, among oth- 
er palliatives, a law was paſſed called a 
ander at. *by which it was provided that 

* executions iſſued for. private demands, 


© enumerated articles, at an appraiſement 
of impartial men under oath. For ſuch 
a law the diſcontented party in New- 
Hampſhire, petitioned ; and to gratify 
them the Legiſlature enacted, that when 
any debtor ſhall tender to his creditor, 
© in ſatisfaction of an execution for debt, 
either real or perſonal eſtate ſuffi- 
« cient, the body of the debtor — 
© be exempt from impriſonment, and 
the debt ſhall carry an intereſt of 
« ſix per cent; the creditor being at lib- 
© erty either to receive the eſtate, ſo 
© tendered, at a value eſtimated by three 
© appraiſers, or to keep alive the demand 
* by taking out an tas, within one year 


© and levying it on any eſtate of the debt- 
* or which he can find.“ At the ſame 
time an act was made, enlargi ging the power 


er of Juſtices of the — to — de- 


termine actions of debt and treſpaſs to 
the value of ten pounds. Theſe laws 
were 
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were complained of as unconftitutional; 1785. 
the former as being retroſpective , and 


changing the nature of contracts; the lat- 


ter as depriving the creditor, in certain 
caſes, of 4 right to trial by Jury. But ſo 
ſtrong was the elamor for redreſs of griev- 
ances; and fo influential was the exam 
ple of the neighbouring State, that ſome 
of the beſt men in the Legiſlature found 


it neceſſary to comply; whilſt another 


part wete n, in favor of worle 1 mea 
ſures. 

The tender · akt at firſt, was made fo; 
two years only ; before the ex piration 
which it was revived, with FA altera- 
tions, and continued for three years long- 


er. The effect of this law, in cafes where 
an attempt was made to execute it, was, 


that the moſt valuable kinds of property 
were either concealed or made over to 4 


third perſon; and when the Sheriff came 


vith an execution, it was levied on ſuch 
articles as were of little uſe to the credi- 
tor. But the moſt general effect of thi 
law was to prevent any demand on the 
part of the creditor; and to Wen the 
debtor in neglefting payment. 
The earctty of money was ſtill a 11 
ance which the laws had not remedied, 
but rather had a tendency to increaſe. 
Ff To 


1786, 
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1786. To encourage its importation into the 
—— country the Legiſlature exempted from all 
port pu except light-money, every veſ- 
ſel which ſhould bring gold and ſilver 
only; and from one half of the duties, if 
a ſum of money equal to one half af the 
cargo ſhould be imported, But it was to 
no purpoſe to import money, unleſs en- Ri 
couragement were given for its circula. W 5 
tion, which could not be expected whilſt 5 


the tender- act was in force; for even j 
man who owned money thought 1 it more i 


ſecure in his own hands, than in the 
hands of others. © RIGS 
The clamor for paper currency inereaſ. 
ed, and, like a raging fever, approached 
toward a criſis. In every town there was 
a party in favor of it, and the public pa- 
Pers. were continually filled with decla- 
mations on the ſubject. It was ſaid that 
an emiſſion of bills of credit would give 
a ſpring to commerce and encourage agri- 
culture; that the poor would be able to 
pay their debts and taxes ; that all the.ar- 
guments. againſt iſſuing paper were fram- 
ed by ſpeculators, and were intended to 
ſerve the wealthy part of the community, 
who had monopoliſed the public ſecuri- 
ties, that they might raiſe their value and 
get all the good hargtins into 9 7 


c ro con tn 
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hands ; that other States in the uniori had 1786. 


ilued paper bills, and were rejoicing in © 


the happy effects of their currency without 
any depreciation ; that the people had a 
right to call upon their Repreſentatives 
to ſtamp à value on paper, of leather, or 
any other ſubſtance capable of receiving 
an impreſſion 5 and os to prevent its de- 
preciation, a law ſhould be enacted to 
puniſh with baniſhment and outlawry, 
every perſon who ſhould eat by any 
means to leſſen its value.“ 

The ſame party who were 3 zealous 


in favor of paper currency, and againſt 


laws which obliged them to pay their 
debts, proceeded to inveigh againſt Courts 
and lawyers. The Inferior Courts were 
repreſented” as ſmecures for Judges and 
Clerks ; the defaulting, appealing, demur- 
ting, abatements, fees and bills of coſts, 

without wy flectzon, were eee of 


28 

OA 8 e this ne follows. 

| Seven States are now bleſſed | with harmony, plenty and happineſs. 
Worthy, induſtrious men cen go to mirket with a penny in their 
' pockets ; their benevolent. friends, the farmers, meet them half way 
t vith.cheerfulneſs, and dre a4 teddy to receive as they to offer; now 
| one greets the other with ſocial benedicti ons, trade flouriſhes, agri- 
*culture increaſes, mutual confidence Is reftored, and harmony. reigns 
* riumphant, Eiyfian fields theſe ! when cotitraſted with the bond- 


"age of the inhabitants of New» Hampshire; for in the mil of. 


life, they are in death, death of the worſt kind, penury and want of 
'the common bleflings of Providince. Ho long, enn 
n can ye beat the yoke of oppreſſion l 

| New-Hampthire Gazette, July 20, 1786; 
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1786. as burdens, and an abolition of theſe 
Courts became a part of the popular e 


Jone. 


lar and humorous. Sang 


their Preſident, — one of the ſixteen 
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But the party did not content theth(etves 
with writing in the public papers. Ah 
attempt was made to call a converifion, 
at Concord, whilft ths Aſſembly was it. 


ting there, who ſhould:peritiors the Le 


giflature in favor of the plan; and it wits 


thought, that the preſence of ſuch'# böd/ 


of men, convened at the ſame — 
place, would have grest wei gr 2 
attempt was — in a mat | 


At the firſt lung ef the anni 
when frye only of the members of the 
propoſed convention -were in teu, forte 
wags; among whom were ſeveral'5 
lawyer, pretended to have beer Mſn 
by the towns in which they lived: forthe 
fame purpoſe. In eonfetenee' With tt 
five, they penetrated their Views; and pet. 
ſuaded them to poſt an advertiſement, f for 
all the members who were in town to a 
ſemble immediately; it of the nr 
moſt importance to preſent their 
as early in the ſeſſton as poſſible. Ny tis 
means, ſixteen pretended membersʒ win 
the five real ones, formed an into 
a convention, chooſing one of "the flye 


their 
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lemnity-| Having framed. @ | petition, 
complaining in the moſt extravagant 
terms of their grievances; praying for a 
loan of chree milliums of dollars, funded 


or Courts, and a reduction of. the num- 
ber of lawyers, to two, only in a county; 
and for a free trade with all the world; 
they went in proceſſion to the Aſſembly, 
(ſome of whom: had; been previouſly let 


FF r & - &a©. 


preſented their petition, which was ſuf- 
tered to lie on the table, and was after- 
ward withdrawn. The convention then 
diſſolved; and when others, who had been 
rally choſen by the towns arrived, they 
vere exceedingly mortified on finding their 
news for that tne ſo Sy fruſ- 
trated. 

The next effort of the party was to call 
County Conventions. Of what claſs of 
people theſe were compoſed, ſome idea may 
be formed from this circumſtance. An 
innholder, at whoſe houſe one of theſe 
conventions firſt met, refuſed to take their 
promiſe for lumber to pay the expenſe of 
their meeting; upon which they adjourn - 
& to a ware-houſe, belonging to one of 

1 the 


on real eſtate; for the abolition of Inferi- 


into the ſecret) and with great formality 
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their Clerk. They carriedi.on their de- 1986. 
bates and paſſed votes with much apparent. ——- 
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1786. the party, and were treated with Kquio 


1— 


Zept. 13. 


gratis. 


From two of theſe convention; wht 
from ſeveral towns in different parts of 
the State, petitions were preſented to the 
Legiſlature, at their ſeſſion in Exeter. On 
calm deliberation, theſe petitions appear- 
ed to be inconſiſtent with each other, with 
the conſtitution, with juſtice and public 
faith. But to ſtill the clamor and coll 
the real ſenſe of the people on the ſubject 
of paper currency; the Aſſembly formed 
a plan for the emiſſion of fifty thouſand 
pounds, to be let at four per eent. on 


land ſecurity; to be a tender in payment 
of State taxes, and for the fees and fala- 


ries of public officers. This plan was 
immediately printed, and ſent to the ſev- 
eral towns; and the people were deſited 
to give their opinions in town-meetings 
for and againſt it, and to make return vf 
their votes to the Aſſembly at their next 
ſeſſion. | 

This way of proceeding did not . 
cide with the views of the party: the 
principal directors of which endeavouited 
to conceal themſelves, whilſt they perſuad- 
ed a conſiderable number of perſons of 
various characters, to appear openly 
in ſupport of the petitions, They took 


pains, 
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pains to ſpread falſe reports through the 1786. 
country; and among other things, it was 
ſaid that the Aſſembly had paſſed an act, 
to refund the value of the confiſcated eſ- 
tates, which was to be immediately aſſeſſ- 
ed on the people. 

It muſt be obſerved, that at this time, 
cauſes of a ſimilar nature had excited 
numbers of people in ſome counties of 
Maſſachuſetts, to aſſemble in arms and 
prevent the Judicial Courts from fitting. 
This example, aided by falſe reports, and 
a ſenſe of grievances, partly real and part- 
ly imaginary, operated ſo powerfully on 
the minds of a number of people, in the 
weſtern part of thecounty of Rockingham; 
that on the morning of the twentieth of cr. 20. 
September, about two hundred men aſ- 
ſembled at Kingſton, fix miles from Exe- 
ter, where they choſe leaders and procured 
a drum. By the help of ſome militia offt- 
cers they formed themſelves into military 
order, and in the afternoon marched to 
Exeter ; about one third of them being 
armed with muſkets, and the others with 
ſwords and clubs. Having entered the 
confines of the town, they halted ; and 
ſent a paper to the Aſſembly, ſigned by 
one of them who ſtyled himſelf modera- 
tor, demanding an anſwer to their former 
Ff4 | - petition 
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—— ed through the _ and 


the reaſons on which the Aflembly had 
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petition immediately. They then march- 
paraded before 
the meeting-houſe, where both Houſes of 
Aſſembly were holding a conference. The 


| doors were Open, and as many of them as 


were diſpoſed, entered. The Preſigent, 
in a cool and deliberate ſpeech, explained 


proceeded in rejecting the petitions; ex- 
poſed the weakneſs, inconſiſtency and in- 
Juſtice of their requeſt ; and ſaid, that if 
it were ever ſo juſt and proper in itſelf, 
and if the whole body of the people were 
in favor of it, yet the Legiſlature ought 
not to comply with it, whilſt ſurrounded 
by an armed force. To do this, would 
be, to betray the rights of the people, 
which they had all ſolemnly ſworn to ſup- 
port. He concluded by declaring, that no 
conſideration of perſonal danger would 
ever compel them to violate the rights of 
their conſtituents. 

Thus ſpeech being ended, the au beat 
to arms; as many as had guns were or- 
dered to load them with balls; ſentnes 


were placed at the doors, and the whole 


Legiſlature were held priſoners ; the mob 
threatening death to any perſon. who 
ſhould attempt to eſcape, till their de- 
mands were granted. The Aſſembly went 

on 
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an. 


on with their buſineſs, taking no farther 3786, 


notice of the rioters, till the approach f 
erening; when the Preſident attempted 
to go out, but was ſtopped by an impen- 
etrable column. He then reaſoned with 


them, and warned them of the fatal ten- 


dency of their conduct, aſſuring them, 
that the force of the country would ſup- 
port the government. Their anſwers to 
him were inſolent and reproachful. They 
raiſed a cry for paper- money, an equal 
diſtribution of property, and a releaſe from 
debts. The inhabitants of Exeter had all 
this time beheld with ſilence the inſult 


offered to the Legiſlature ; having no or- 


ders to take arms, they reſtrained their 
indignation, till the duſk of theevening ; 
when ſome of them beat a drum at a diſ- 


tance, and others cried, © Huzza for gov- 


*ernment.! Bring up the artillery !' At 
the ſound of theſe words the mob were 
ſtruck with a panic, and began to diſperſe. 
Their moderator ordered them to meet 
again, at nine of the clock the next morn- 
ing, and they ſcattered in every direction. 
The Aſſembly being thus at liberty, 
requeſted the Preſident to call out the 
force of the State to quell the inſurrection. 
In the evening he iſſued his orders, and 
before morning companies of militia, well 
armed 
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1786. armed, began to come in from the neigh- 
55757 bouring towns. By ten of the clock in 
the morning a ſufficient body of horſe 

and foot, with field-pieces and military 
muſic, having arrived ; the Prefident put 

\ them in motion againſt the inſurgents, 
who were then parading, about a mile diſ- 

tant, Having by their ſpies obtained in- 
telligence of the motion of the militia, 

the unarmed part of the inſurgents re- 
treated to a hill beyond the river ; the 
others kept their ground till a party of 
light-horſe appeared in view, and then 

the whole body retired, Some of them 

were taken by the purſuers; others recov- 

ered the bridge at King's-fall, and being 

met by thoſe who had firſt retreated, made 

an appearance as if they would diſpute 

the paſſage. Orders were given by one 

of their leaders to fire; but the force of 

the government appeared ſo formidable 

that they dared not to obey. The officers 

of the militia ruſhed in among them, ſeiz- 

ed their moderator and others to the 
number of forty, the reſt fled with pre- 
cipitation, and no farther purfuit was 

made, The priſoners were diſarmed and 
conducted to the town ; where they were 
brought to an examination before the 
Preſident and Council. Had theſe men 

been 


ee rn 


| 
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been engaged in a good cauſe, and com- 
manded by proper officers, they would —— 
have maintained the honor of their 
country, and fought her battles with ar- 
dor and perſeverance; but, conſcious that 
they were oppoſing a government of their 
own eſtabliſhing, their native fortitude 
forſook them ; and being taken in arms, 
they gave an example of the moſt humil- 
ating ſubmiſſion. Moſt of them pro- 
felled to be aſhamed of their conduct, and 
their ſhame appeared to be ſincere. 

The dignity of government being thus 
vindicated, its lenity was equally conſpic- 
uous. Six only of the priſoners were 
detainied: and a party of light-horſe was 
ſent to apprehend two others of the moſt 
culpable. They were taken out of their 
beds and brought to Exeter. This man- 


cuvre had an excellent effect, for ſome, 


who knew themſelves equally guilty, were 
afraid to fleep in their own houſes. The 
Superior Court being then in ſeſſion at 
Exeter, theſe eight priſoners were arraigned 
on an indictment for treaſon. One drop- 
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Sept. 2$» 


ping on his knees, pleaded guilty ; others 


heſitated when they pronounced the words 
_ * not guilty.” They were ordered to re- 
cogniſe for their appearance at the next 
Superior Court, when their bonds were 
; diſcharged. 
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1786. diſcharged. Some of them; 1 

dd to the Preſbyterian Churches, were 

cited before the eccleſiaſtical ſeſſion, and 

there cenſured, as oppoſers of juſt gey- 
ernment. Others, being militia officers, 
were tried by a general Court Martial; of 
theſe, ſome were caſhiered, but not in- 
capacitated for future ſervice ſome were 
reprimanded, and others were acquitted, 
The whole oppoſition was completely 
ſubdued ; wavering minds became ſettled; 
converts were made to the fide of govern- 
ment ; and the ſyſtem of knavery received 
a deep wound, from which 'it has not 
ſince recovered. . 

1787, The plan which had been iued by the 

_— Aſſembly, for emitting Paper-money, was 
in courſe referred to the people, in their 
town- meetings; and at the next ſeſſion 
the returns were made, when à ma- 

In. 4. jority appeared againſt it. To finiſh 
the whole matter, two queſtions were put 
in the Aſſembly. The firſt was, whether 
the Legiſlature can, conſiſtently with the 
conſtitution, and their oaths, paſs an ax 
making paper bills of credit, a tender 
diſcharge private contracts, made priot 
to the paſſing ſuch act? The other Ns 
* whether paper- money be emitted on an 
plan which has been propoſed? _ 
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theſe queſtions were determined in the 


negative. Die 21 10 

To obſerve the piogtels of n ad 
virtue; and the obſtacles which are laid in 
the way of vice, is a moſt pleaſing enter- 


tainment to the philanthropiſt; and it is 


knowledge that ſuperintending influence, 
which brings good out of evil. It was 


feared by many, that the American revo- 


lution wotild not produce that ſam of po- 

litical happineis which its warmeft advo- 
cites hal fondly predicted. The efforts 
of faction in Keel of the States were 


but juſt, in ſuch a contemplation, to ac- 


very alartning. "It New-Hampſhite; the 


«fault being made directly at the ſupreme 
head of the government, the force of the 
state itnmedlately rofe and cruſfied it. In 
Maffachuſetts, tfie attacks were made on 
the Judicial Courts, which of themſelves 
had re power effectually to oppoſe them. 
The A ſaffectiot there roſe to a higher de- 
gree j it was mort extenſively diffuſed, and 
with trtbre diffculty quelled. But at 
length the conſtitutional powers of 


ernment beitig "exerted with vigor, the 


ſpirit!oFanurthy” wits ſupprefled. In an- 


other flghböuriig State, the ſame ſpirit 


refer Rat 'A' depreciating cur- 
rency: Ws eee by law, and perti- 
* adhered to by the n 

e 
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Henry will ever be illuſtrious in the A- 
will be equally diſtinguiſhed for propoling 


at Philadelphia, all the States, except on, 


vas eſtabliſhed, which could prevent or 
pily for the American union, the 


citizens readily adopted the idea of a 


ed, when it was flagrantly violated 
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The imbecility of the confederation by 
which the States were united, had 
been felt, and ſome attempts had been 
making to ſtrengthen it; but the view of 
our ſituation at this time demonſtrated 
the total inefficacy of that- conſtitution, 
to. bind together thirteen diſtinct ſoye- 
reignties, over which no coereive 


cure ſuch evils as threatened the deſtruc- 
tion of all public and private credit. Hap- 


exiſted within itſelf, 'The good ſenſe and 
public virtue of the great body of our 


ConvenTIoON or THE STATES. :, The 
firſt propoſal came from Virginia, where 
American liberty was firſt publicly aſſert- 
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by the ſtamp-at, The name of Patrick 


merican annals for moving the Teſolyes 
of 1765 ; and the name of Fames Madiſan 


the Convention of 1787. 
To this Convention, which was halten 


ſent their delegates. After a cloſe and 


particular inveſtigation, they produced a 
new federal Conſtitution; containing ad- 


equate 
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ders, which had threatened with extinction, ,. 
the iberty n. of the Amer- 
can States. 

Among other woſe proviſions, to 2 
liſh juſtice and ſecure the bleſſings of lib- 
erty, thoſe which reſpect public and pri- 
vate credit are not the leaſt conſpicuous. 
To ſupport the former, the Congreſs has 
a power which, by the firſt confederation, 
was not delegated, to lay and collect tax- 


es, duties, impoſts, and exciſes, to pay 


the debts, and provide for the common 
defence and — welfare of the Unit- 
ed States. For the latter it is declared, 
that no State ſhall coin money, emit 
bills of eredit, make any thing but gold 
and. ſilver coin a tender in payment of 
debts, paſs any bills of attainder or ex 
poſt facto law, or any law impairing the 
obligation of contracts. 

When this new Conſtitution was pro- 
poſed to the people, conventions were 
called in each State to conſider it. In 
theſe bodies, compoſed of perſons who 
repreſented im y. every claſs and 
deſcription. of the people, and who were 


themſelves equally various in their prin- 


ciples, habits and views; the Conſtitution 
underwent the- moſt critical and ſevere 
diſcuſſion. 
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June 21. 


help of ſome propoſed amendments, adopt- 


called at Exeter in New-Hampſhire/ At 
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diſeuſſion. Whilſt it was in debate, the 
anxiety of all parties was extended to the 
— degree, and the efforts of its Friends 
and its oppoſers were unremitted. 

After the Conſtitution had barracks the 


ed by Maſſachuſetts, a convention was 


its firſt meeting, a debate which eontinu- 
ed ten days ended in an adjournment 
for four months; at the ex piration of 
which term, in a ſhort eflion of three 
days only at Concord, the queſtion" for 
adopting and ratifying the Conſtitution, 
was, with the ſame help as in Maſſachu- 
ſetts, carried in the affirmative, by a ma- 


jority of eleven; the whole number preſent 
being one hundred and three. This was 
the ninth State in the union which ac- 


cepted the Conſtitution ; and thus the 


Humber was completed which was neceſ- 


22 


ſary to put in motion the political ma- 
chine. In about a month, two more States 
were added. Then a Congreſs was formed, 
and the illuſtrious WASHINGTON, by 
the unanimous ſuffrage of the people, was 
placed in the firſt feat of government. 


Three other States, of which one is Ver- 
mont, have ſince been admitted into the 
union; and there is now in operation 4 


general 
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general ſyſtem of energetic government, 1 2 


which pervades every part of the Unite 
States, and has already produced a ſur- 
priſing alteration for the better. By the 


funding of the Continental debt, and the 


aſſumption of the debts of the individual 
States, into one 
tion is laid for the ſupport of public cred- 
it; by which means che American revolu- 
tion appears to be completed. Let it be 
the ſincere prayer and endeavour of every 
thoughtful citizen; that ſuch harmony 
may prevail between the general govern- 
ment, and the juriſdiction of — 4 State, 


as the peculiar delicacy of their connexion 
requires; and that the bleſſings of peace, - 


liberty and ſafety, ſo dearly obtained, 
may deſcend inviolate to our poſterity. 
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| No. 1 5 | 
A chroticlogical detail of the different forms 45 þ REY 
ment in New-Hampſhire, from the beginning of its 


ſettlement to the preſent time; with the r- of the 
chief Magiſtrates. 5 


1623 8 families of fiſhermen ind 3 
under the direction of the _—_— of Laco- 
nia and their agents; 

* Three voluntary aſſociations for governinent, at 
Poriimouth, Dover and Exeter. Hampton being 
conſidered as part of Maſſachuſetts. : 

1641 All the ſettlements by a voluntary att ſubmitted to 
— Maſlachuſetts, and were coniprehended i in the 
county of Norfolk, which extended from Merri-  ' 
"mack to Piſcataqua rivers. 


650 A royal government was eſtabliſhed A commi. 
ion from Charles II. 


ohn Cutts, + Te 
1681 Richard Waldron, } Preſidents. 


1682 Edward Cranfield, Lieutenant Governor.“ 

1685 Walter Barefoote, Deputy Governor. 

1686 A general government was eſtabliſhed over the 
territory called New-England, by — II. 


„ — ane 

1687 
* fines writing the 10 * 1 have met with a gentleman of 
amaica, who is a great grandſon of Lieut. Governor Cranfield, From 
hen learned, that Mr, Cranfield was of the family of Lord Monteagle, 
who was inftrumental of diſcovering the popiſh plot in the reign of 
Tames I. That after his departure from New-Hampſhire, and whilſt 
refided at Barbados, he ſuggeſted the expediency of the 4 and an half 
—— duty on ſugars to the Britiſh government, which was granted 
CY Aſſemblies of the illands, and has ever fince been continued. 
That in the reign of King William III, he procured a ſhip of war, at 
his own ex 0 and preſented it to the Crown. That be died about 
the beginning of the preſent century, and was buried 6 

Church, at 3 in England. 
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2687 Sir Edmund Androſſe, Governor. | 
1689 After the depoſition of Androſſe, New-Hamp- 
ſhire, by a voluntary act, became again united 
with Maffachuſetts, as under the old charter. 
16942 John Uſher publiſhed the commiſſion of Samuel 
Allen, and officiated as Lieutenant Governor. 
1697 William Partridge was appointed Licutenant Gove 


Ernor, | 
1698 Samuel Allen took the chair as Governor, and 
reſtored Uſher to his ſeat as Lieutenant Governor, 


1699 Richard, Earl of Bellomont, Governor of New- 


Vork, Maſſachuſetts and New-Hampſhire, 
ed his commiſſion in New-Hampfhire, under 


whom William enn Lieutenant. 
Governor. 


1702 Joſeph Dudley, Governor of Maſachuſetts and 
Neu- Hampſhire. | 


John Uſher reappointed Lieutenant Governor, 


171 5 George Vaughan, Lieutenant Governor. 


1716 Samuel Shute, Governor of Maſſachuſetts and 
 New-Hampſhire, - 48 8 


1717 John Wentworth, Lieutenant 3 and af. 


ter Shute's departure f in 1722, Commander in 
Chief. | | 


+729 William Burnet, Governor of Maſſachuſetts and 
New-Hampſhire. 


1730 Jonathan Belcher, Governor of Maſſachuſetts and 


New-Hampſhire. | 
: David Dunbar, Lieutenant Governor; he returns | 
ed to England in 2737. | | 
1741 Benning Wentworth, Governor. No Lieutenant | 
Governor for 25 years. * 


1762 John Temple, Lieutenant Governor, merely titu - 
lar; he never officiated. 


1767 John Wentworth, Governor. 


2775 The Britiſh government was diſſolved, and the 


people formed a Provincial Convention, of 
| which Matthew Thornton was Preſident, : -- 
2776 A temporary Conſtitution was framed to continue 
during the war with Great-Britain, Vale Pp 
Conſtitution, - 


Meſhech Wears was annually elebted Preſident... 
270 
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4784 A new and permanent conſtitution took lace,” 
under which the following Fro the 
State have been annually New... | 
| Meſhech Weare,* * 32 
955 John Langdon, 
17 
476%] John Sullivan. 
1788 John Langdon, 
1789 John Sullivan, 7 
1792 } Joſiah Bartlett, A 
N. B. In caſe of « vacaney within the ou the ben Counfeltor 
preſides, | 


No. IL, Ut OTTER, ee: 
A catalogue of Coutfclltors in New-Hampſhire under 
the royal government. With the years when they 
were appointed, and the times of — =: as far as 
either can be aſcertained, '. U 
N. B. Where a daſh is placed in the firſt column, the datd of 5 


pointment is the ſame-as the preceding. uy no daſh is placed, 
the time is yacertain. | "Ef 


Y Nai.” Diab. 
1680 Jod Cutts, Preſident. 1691 
— Kicherd Martyn, Treaſurer. 1693 
— Willam Vaughan, Recorder. Se 
„Thames Daniel. „ 
— — "John. Gilman, 2 | 1 8 ba: 1758 8 
— | Chriſtopher Huſſey. mee 
— Richard Waldron, Preſident, „ ni eee 
— Elias Stileman, Secretary. 4 1695 
— Samuel Dalton. — 1 687 vo 
* —_ 211 77) fob £ 


' V' Prefident Weite bein 4280 ith panne cle Ggded his 
office; before the ln the. year 3: a0 after mating under 
the iaſirmities of age, died on the 1 5th H Tram the Ord ahabli 23. 

is anceſtors had been in public 4205 li ment 
> Province, He himſelf had 'beth é LY: in Public bufineſs 
about forty-five years, He wit thoſeti Speaker of rhe N in 1752. 
Commiſſioner to the Congreſe at &ibaiy in 1754; aſter ward one of the 
Juſtices of the Superior Court j and in 2777, Chief Juſtice; He was 
not a perſon of an original and inyentive genius, but had a clear dit 
. cernment, extenſive knowledge, acruräte judgment, à calnd tempet, 4 
modeſt deportment, an upright and benovolent heart, and a habit of 
prudence and diligence in diſcharging the vario duties of public and 
private life, 
Gg3 
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bo © 16h Cleinctits, | 

— Robert Maſon, Chancellor, 
1681 Richard Waldron, _ 
—— Anthony Nutter. FT 1 51 

1682 Walter Barefoote, Deputy Governor. OTE 


— Richard Chamberlayne, Secretary. N 1 b 
1683 Nathaniel Fryer, Preſident. tal " 2%, ! . 
—— Robert Elliot, 2 1 a 
— John Hinckes, Preſident. | 2 +5 

—— Edward Randolph. 955 a. „ | 


11684. James Sberlock. 
— Francis Champernoon, 
„ Robert Wadleigh. 


1683 Henry Green. 1708 
169 John Uſher, Lieutenant Governor. 1726 
—— Thomas Graffort, } named in Uſher s 
I — John Walford, E but not 
— 2 Love, inthe Council books. 
Peter Cothn, e o ys 
— Je 1 1214 
— Nathaniel Weare, Agent. 8 A 


1697 William b Lieutenant e e 
1698 2 Smith, appointbd by Govern- 
* ingſley Hall, 7 or Allen, during his 


— Sanpſon Sheafe, | on adminiſtration- 
— Peter Weare, ” 


1 3708 Samuel Penhallow, Tere 3nd Wen 1 726 


| John Plaiſted. N N 85 
| — Henry Dow. Wen co 1 7 1707 
| — George Jaffrey. 1 


1710 Mark Hunking, Recorder. 


1712, * ohn Wentworth, Lieut, Governor. 1790 
17456 .Gearge Vaughan, 8 1 1724 
1716 Richard Gertiſn. 1 bald. 3 „ Ic 4572500 177 
i, N CI... 
—— 9 e Trenker F 8 
— Richard' Wibird.” e ee. * i > | 
— " Thewmas Weſtbrooke,” 3000, 47 
1719 Thomas Packer. 473 


| 2722 Archibald McPhedris, ' Nis of 5: ee 


Aboiniment. 


1723 
1724 
1728 
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1734 
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Jolin, Froſt. rng. 3 


Jotham Odiorue. 

Henry Shedburms,.* 

Richard Waldron, " rd 
| Joſhua, Peirce, Recorder. 1 


Benning Wentworth, Governor, 8 


Theodore Atkinſon, N 
Ephraim Dennet; 


Benjamin Gamblin. 
Richard Wibird. 


Ellis Huſke. 

Joſeph Sherburne. 
ohn Rindge. 
ohn Downing; | 
Samuel Smith, 


- Joſeph Blanchard, 


Sampſon Sheafe. 


Samuel Solley, 


Daniel Wainer. 


Joſeph Nan | 


Mark Hunking Feet, 
James Nevin. 
John Nelſon, 


William Temple... :., {;. | 
Theodore Arkinſon, Secretary 

= Nathaniel Barrell. 
Peter Livius. 1 
Jenathan Warnerr 

Daniel 
Daniel Peirce, Recorder. 


indge, a; > | 


.Gearg e Jaffrey, Treaſufer, 


Hexry Jherburne, 5 


Daniel Rogers. | 
Peter Gilman. | * 
Thomas Weſtbrooke Waldron, 


John Sherburne, 2 
John Phillips. . 
George —_ - 
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2 No. . 
Alphabetical liſt of Delegates to Congreſs, before 
during the Conf | 
v. B. Thoſe marked thus * are dead. 


J OSIAH Bartlett, Samuel 


0 Blanchard, »peirce Long, 
Nathaniel Folſom, Nathaniel Peabody, | 
Abiel Foſter, | + - John Sullivan, 
George Froſt, Matthew Tho 
John Taylor Gilman, John W 
Nicholas Gilman, *William Whi 
John Langdon, Phillips White, 
Woodbury Langdon, Paine Wingate. 
Delegates to the Convention of the United States, 
in 1787. 
John Langdon, Nicholas Gilman, 


Under the preſent Federal | th 


Samuel Livermore, 
Senators, 3 Langdon, Nicholas Gilman, 
- SOON" i 1 Abiel Foſter, 
888 L Jeremiah Smith, 
No. IV. 


A table of the number of rateable polls; b of 
rateable eſtate, and number of Repreſentatives in the 
ſeveral counties, in the Provitce of N ew-Hamp- 
ſhire, A. D. 1773» 


1 3 N 85888 ö 
ire 2062 [ 3, — 
Grafton | 64a | 2 | A 


1 94 [15502 | £20,648 
34 Menban repreſenting 46 towns—87g9 rateable polls, 
Vnrepreſented 101 101 5774 rateable polls, 


147 15502 pou 
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An exa table, eving the ſtate of 


No. V, 


el 


„in 


the Legiſlature of the Province of — 2 


A. P, 1773. with the proportion of ſuch repreſenta- 
ton ee the ſeveral towns, 4451 


Newington 
S 2 
Londonderry 
Windham 
Greenland” . 
Durham 

Lee 


Cheſter 7. 
Candia 


% * 
Lal 5 4 
* N 191 . * ” 
Raymond AOST 1 
- : a 
s © 4 


Plaſto -. 
drew 
Salem 


Newnarke., * 
Southamptay > . 


| —— 
2 114 90 
$220 


24 40 
14 10 © 
23 10 0 
2 9.9 
5 109] 


11 20 
— 


6180/8 9% 


3 
Repreſent, 


| 58 25 7120 


bis 76. 
I | 
24 3 O 216 

10 17 o 17 Q 


23 


46 


| 496 AP: : PUE UNT Dt: 14 K 


N 91 p , : . 
eee re 
| 411 — eg —  - t 

Pelham oo JETTY „ 1'0Þ . 
Somorſuprth * 85 Nen dit 


3 14 * 16 9 
Hollis a0 < V1 ho) N 16 18 6 45 8 


1 
Merrimac I y 
ern +» + 11 ** * 
Nottingham Wel + of we: 8 9.0 0.18 1 vr 4 


Litchhelda' 7 val! 5 6 0 13 15 © Tg 2 
Kenſington 1 £ [ 14 00 400 80 
Rocheſter > ©* | Vt 8 156 06 18-140 ear. 
Barrington „% „„ eee ee hicc 
Amberſy + > © 1 [v + es 7 eee 
Bedford | [_7_6 26 12 6 0 
— fe eee 3 4 

Keene | 7 10 12 0 10 1 0 
Charleſtown it 1; | 9 4 4% 


— . 
| 46 Towns repreſented by 34 rag mem. & pay 629 4 99h each{1000 
| 101 ——— ry which y 379 1 16 00 16 o ofcachgyoo 


| 347 Towns. * 3 ä 34 memb. 1000 © 0 1 
: This and the foregoing table were calculate ed '@y * 
| Wentworth PRI "T of Neymarket, : 6b | 
| | Ke | 2 4 lt. aff 
"$0. ! \ Na. VI. | my : 
| | Cty of ddr be Excellenty General waht, d yc 
| „to Thomas CulrTTENDEN, Efquire., Mor 
e by Tobias Leat, Eſq. private Socretat rytot 101 
| | 2 © - Profident of the United States. ' the 
> 1,3 og e | Philip If Jenny", 
| D und 
ECELVED,your favor be the 14th of November, 


— Mr. Brownſon. . You cannot be at a loſs to KAdw | re; 
| why I. -have,not [K and w y1 canngt wow; all- 
| | dreſs you in your public charaftef, or anſwer vu n Bl to, 
| 


mine: But the confidence y * u have been pleaſed of t] 
to repoſe i in me, givgs me an op ortunity pf. offering d p 
you my ſentiments, as an individual, wiſhing Most u- eck. 

| ently to ſee the peace and union of his country 

3 an the juſt rights of ths adi of every part of, it fully ier 

| ;jS C4. 1-27 $8 + | exy 
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is · not my buſineſs neither do 1 think it neceſſary 
to diſcufs the origim of the right of number of 
.bitants to that tract of country formerly. diſtinguiſh- 
by the name of the 'New-Hampſhire Grants and 
known by that of Vermont. I will take it for 
med that their right was good; becauſe Congreſs, by 
ir reſolve of the 7th of Augaſt;imply it j and hy that 
he 21ſt, are willing fully to confirm it, provided the 
State is confined to: certain deſcribed bounds, It 
cars, therefore, to me, that the diſpute of boundary 
he only one that exiſts; and that that being removed 
further difficulties would be removed alſo, and the 
ter terminated to the fatisfaftion of all parties. Now 
would aſk you candidly, whether the claim of the 
ple of Vermont, was not, for a long time, confined 
ch, or very nearly, to that tract of country which us 
(cribed in the reſolve of Congreſs of the aiſt of Au- 
{laſt ; and whether, agreeable to the tenor of your 
letter to me, the late extention of your claim upon 
-Hampſhire and New-Voxk, as not more a polit- 
I manceuvre, thin one in which you conceived your- 
hes juſtifiable, If my. farſt queſtion be anſwered in 
afirmative, it certainly bars your new' claim. And 
ny ſecond be well founded, your end is anf wered, 
« you have. nothing to do but withdraw, your: juriſ- 
tion to the confines. of your old limits, and obtain an 
owledgment of independence and ſovereiguty, un- 

the reſolve of the aiſt of: Auguſt, for ſo much ter- 
"7 as does not interfere: with the ancient)eſtabliſhed 
Is of New-York, NewsHampſhire and Maſfachu- 
I perfuade myfelf vou will ſee and acquieſce in 
reaſon, the Juſtice, bas indeed pee 01. ck 
eciſion. 


of the utmoſt political importance to the future uiion 
d peace of this great country. The State of Vermont, 


« confetleraky 3 and if ſuſfered to encroach upon the 
cient eſtabliſhed boundaries of the adjacent ones, will 
eas a precedent: for others, Which it may heteafter 

— to ſet off, to make the ſame unjuſtifiable 


demands, 


117 


You muſt confer, "OY that the point now in 4iſputs | 


xknowledged, will be the firſt new one admitted into 


2 Is * 


; 
1 
| 
| 
| 
: 
£ 
: 
i 


ple I have above mentioned, rather diminiſhed than 


fity of coertion on the part of Congrels ; and conſeq 


2 and the enemy in Canada and in New-York; 1 


your country; but it has had this certain bail 


8 has, u. wy fe rer . ang 
hoves the Delegates of the States now c 
do ample juſtice to » body of people, fuflicienty 
pectable by their numbers, and entitled by other 
to be admitted into that confederatiori; it becomes 
alſo to attend to the intereſts ef their conſtituent, 
ſe, that under the appearance of juſtiee to hne 
do not materially inzure the tights of 1a 


to think this is the pteviuling opinion of 
2 8 1 i 


creaſed your friends; and that, if fch extenſion hi 
be perſiſted in, it will be made a common cauſe, 
not conſidered as only affecting the rights of thoſe 
immediately intereſted in the loſs of territory; al 
too ſerious a nature not to claim the attention of 

le. There is no calamity within the compaſs 
my foreſight, which is more to be dreaded than a 10 


ly every endegvour ſhould be uſed to prevent the exe 
tion of ſo difagreeablea'meaſure, It muſt involve 
ruin of that State againſt which the nn of 
others is pointed. 

I will only add a few words ypoit the fubje@: of 
negociations; which have been carried on between 


take it for granted, as you affert it, that they were 
far innocent, that there never was any ſerious intent 
of joining Great-Britgin in their attempts to ſubju 


it has ſerved to give ſome ground to that delufive opin 

of the enemy, and upon which they, in a great meals 
found their hopes of ſucceſs ; that they have numen 
friends among us, Who only want a proper opportun 
10 ſhew themſelves openly ; and that internal gon 
and feuds will ſoon break us in pieces. At the. 
time the ſeeds of diſtruſt and jealoufy are fem 
among ourſelves by a conduct of this kind. 17 ye 
ſerious in your profeſſions, theſe will be addition 
tives for accepting the terms which have been ot 


d which to me le) and thiweby « 
(and which appear equitable) — 
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ing the common enemy, that all their ex 

zlunion are vain, and that they have been worſted 
heir own weapon —deception. 

unboſom yourſelf to me, I Sought I had the - 
ter right of ſpeaking, my ſentiments openly and can- 
o you. I have done ſo, and if they ſhould pro- 
* effect which I moſt. ſincexely wiſh, that of an 
ble and amicable, adjuſtment, of a matter, which, 
rried to hoſtile lengths, may deſtroy the future hap- 
6 of my country; I ſhall have attained my end, 
le the enemy will be defeated of theirs, | 
Believe me to be, with great reſpect, 


: Sir, 
Your moſt.obedient ſervant, . 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


» 4 
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CORRECTIONS. 

In the firſt volume. | 

high 4, line 19, for ſettlement, read ſentiment, Page 291, | 

and 21, fer from, read to. Page 310, line 8, ( in ſome copiet) after 
ſhip, add, the other for aſcertaining the bounds of them. 


: In the ſecond voly 
Page 196, line J, d, Who. % ho.) Page 4 1d, hve . 
Brigadier, , 


